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™E  SECRET  AA'D  THE  GIRL 

«nd  Alexandria.     Luek^  no  "'"•  '^*"'*»  ^"P'^- 

-t-Ily  rejoic.,  in  hS  Ir;;,  ?f "  -P-'  «  man  who 

Napiel  and  :!lr.r::;« -fV"\°^  '"^  ««-  "' 
•"d   the    mainJand     I  I!^ '"  """'*^'"' '•«t'^«*n  Capri 

"moking-roon,   for  a  la.t  loor*"."   ""   ^""^   ^«"»    t*"- 
'ost  her  lovely  head  in  i,  7'  "*  '^^  ^-"--.  who 
and  down,  acutely  consot  "i  T''*""-     '  ^^  "P 
secret  inspiring  Jy  voy  "e    „  p     ''/'^"*  ^^-*'  *he 
tad  been  the  I.:,den^rreoniS''*-  J^  --«"«  't 
'eal-    This  is  ,,,t  tb,  moment  If I'.r''  "  ^^"^  *°  ^^^ 
that  revealed  the  sec^t   Z,       f  ^"'^  '  ^°'  '^e  pape« 
Antimony  Fenton  at^^'^^f  °7  \^^^  "•«>»  on  t„ 
-  not  the  note«  .eJ^r^ZJ"'  '""  ^  -^  whether 
'""I  b^n  left  in  Rome  C^S^r  .''."' *'^ ''"''- 
og.st.  seventy  years  ago.  whin  hi         '^''«°  E«>Ptol- 


*  IT  HAPPENED  1\  EGYI^l" 

They  confirmed  legends  of  the  Sudan  in  which  hel^i 
Wn  .ntercMed.  Putting  two  and  two  C^J^e 
IpRendi  and   Ferlini',  notes  — A„.i  '"WW"  —  the 

that  we  had  th.  .7    .    ,  Anthony  wa.s  convinced 

I-ynunid^-  L  fi  r.l  ""  *^°""'"'"  "'  ^o  Golden 
i^ranud       At  fl«,t  the  spot  wa,  thought  to  fall  within 

pnirid  fh'r^L'rroutd'r /''  .'^-'^^^ 

•nd  It  seemed  thatTuck  w  o„^  '  '"'""«'  ''""'^'«- 
but  we  two  -  pZ  I,"    T  "*  ""'  ^"y-    N»  °"e 

Balkan,,  on  aZLT  ,  ""  *^^'°"  '"^  »°'"'  *°  th^ 
was  onl J  .  /  1  •  u         ■      *"'*'y  "*"*  »'  the  word.     It 

wck  to^^lTe'ri^e  'tlT  '^^'■"'''  "^'^•^°'^'  »* 
Egypt"    After  th„t  ,      ,   *  "^ ""  ""^  "^t"^"  *» 

changed:  a^tL?lrrer;i~   ""^   -"  - 

of  my  birth,  fui,  ofVo;::;":^'-  ^-"' '-  ^'•^  '-<' 

3ecret,  when  suddenly  a  wl^t^j  it,  T'.'  '"  °^  '^^ 
W  white  cloak  Pai^  te  ont  :jte  d^r"  ^  " 
upon  I  forgot  mountains  of  ,«ditva„J^  ^^  "'''"'■ 

-■  of  tho.  tall.  .im.  .;nXl^  'd';XoH  o5^T 
ti.ey  a.  running  up  nowadays  in  E;g,araTdViS 


THE  SECRET  AND  THE  GfRr 

''^'   'n  ,pi,e  of  „,,  w,/;  ";,°"  ^'"Pbanrcl.    She  walked 
8olde„-b„w„  hair  «,.trh       ,?'''  ""'^  "  "  '«ir  girl  J.^ 

"■«■•>»  by;  „„,,  ,„.,  ,,,,,.3 ;'';f  «'«"■  whimpering  after  2" 

'"^'n-  One  i„  i.,,fi,„,„^   "^  '"  bonder  if  ,he  we«  n„t 
Jist  then  a  sweet  sof» ,.  • 

" Why.  Duffer.  deaT Ue""".""'''  "'"'^ *° '"-^ ear: 
^  8-e  a  jump    oTlhl^"  *''°"'''^'  "^ >■''"•' " 

«Hen  ,n  l.ve  with  it.  *     °^  ^°"'  ""^  fourteen  I  l^J 

B"git  O-Brienr-  said  I     Th       r 
'';"d'  -.0  .,hook  them  a.  if  h  ^'""  ^  ^"''''"^d  J.er  two 

»• ;» <^i w  tort  ,:„.;';?.  "'"i'  -Or  .„ ,,  „,„„ 

"0<xl  heavens  no'    O 

.^*her!    But  you?    jl  ?:    ^-^  ^^  at  it  still?  •• 

''^''-«ion.tdoL^'alouT::T;°T" 

>°'cc,,fyou  please,  because. 


," 
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a-s  you  must  have  realized,  if  you've  taken  time  to  think. 
1  ni  Mrs.  Jones  at  present." 

"Why  Jones?" 

"Because  Smith  is  engaged  beforehand  by  too  many 
people.  Honestly,  without  joking,  Pm  in  danger  here 
and  everywhere,  and  ifs  a  wieked.  selfish  thing  for  me  to 
come  the  way  I  have;  but  Rosamond  Gilder  is  the  hardest 
girl  to  resist  you  ever  .«aw,  so  I'm  with  her;  and  ifs  a 
long  history." 

••Rosamond  Gilder?  What  -  the  Camion  Princess, 
the  Bertha  Krupp  of  America?  " 

"  Yes,  the  'Gilded  Babe'  that  used  to  be  wheeled  about 
m  a  caged  perambulator  guarded  by  detectives:  the 'Gilded 
Bud  w^ose  coning  out  in  society  was  called  the  Million 
Dollar  Debut:  now  she's  just  had  her  twenty-first  birth- 
day and  the  Sunday  Supplements  have  promoted  her  to  be 
tie  Golden  G.rl.  alternating  with  the  Gilded  Rose,  although 
she  s  the  simplest  creature,  really,  with  a  tremendous  sense 
ofthe  responsibility  of  her  riches.  Poorchild!  Thereshe 
IS,  walking  toward  us  now,  with  those  two  young  men.  Of 
course  young  men!  Droves  of  young  men !  She  can't  get 
away  from  them  any  more  than  she  can  from  her  money 
No,  she  s  stopped  to  talk  to  Cleopatra." 

"That  tall,  white  girl  Rosamond  Gilder!  Just  before 
you  came,  I  was  wondering  who  she  was;  and  when  you 
smiled  at  each  other  across  the  deck  it  sprang  into  my 
mind  that  —  that "  i"  my 

••That  what?" 

'•Oh,  it  seems  stupid  now." 

"  Give  me  a  chance  to  judge,  dear  Duffer  " 

"Well,  seeing  you,  and  knowing -that  is,  it  occurred 
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-Z'Z:^-  '-  ""^^'""^  --'^^-^^^  <iau.hter  of 

notion  in  his  head  pIn";  """'''  ^^*  '*"'  brilliant 

on  board tttrot^TMr^'-r^""^"- 
i-*  in  a  convent  school  no"  th^v  I  i  f  °'^"'" 
thatVthe  deepest  secret  52?";;  gZ  T  ^ 
his  millionaire  girl  would  KpXm^    '  '  ^^^""^  '°'- 

happen,  before    1^"    1   !  f '''' ^  P'^^  *<>  what  might 

it  wL  made     That  siu  T         ,  T  ^°""''  °"'  ^  °°<=- 

dependants.     She    telegraphed    to   New   York   f"" 
because  of  a  stuoid  thin.,  T      •  i  •         ,  ^°''   '"«• 

I  oo»W„-<  resist  her     L  ,    ^'-      ^*  ^  ""'y  t""  true.     But 
I  ever  saw  C;\h^rctt   WseJ'!'  '''''''  """^ 

-  and  ^z:^zr2zrs^'^- 
rrtr^i:- -  ^/lo^^riw:: 

ways  now  of  Ittin  T^l  ^''  °'""  ^h«=  ^  "^her 
more  eff^He  'lf.\  .  ^'\"'"'*^'  "^"^  '""^y'^  -en 
^hewa.^  u  prised  at'  ■'*  '"  ''''*  ^"*  *''°^>  -^ 
fancy  tome    Ttid    ^  .""P"''--  ^h«^  took  a  violent 

she-s'a  perfect  teJof  I    '"'^^"^  ''^"^'^  "*  ^^^  "-•     ^h. 

perfect  darlintl   Tlj'ZHV^'  "  ''''  '"°'« 
b      ouch  an  angel  of  charity  to  the  poor. 
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such  a  demon  of  obstinacy  with  tlie  rich!  I  worship 
her.  So  does  Cleopatra.  So  does  everybody  who 
doesn  t  hate  her.  So  will  you  U>e  minute  you've  been 
introduced.  And  by  the  way,  why  not.'  Why  shouldn't 
rmake  myself  useful  for  once  by  arranging  a  match 
between  Rosamond  Gilder,  the  prettiest  heiress  in 
Amenca.  and  Lord  Ernest  Borrow,  of  the  oldest  family 
m  Ireland?" 

"And  the  poorest." 

"All  the  more  reason  why.     Don't  you  see?  " 
"She  mightn't." 

"Well,  what's  the  good  of  her  having  all  that  money 

If  she  doesn  t  get  hold  of  a  really  grand  title  to  hang  it  on? 

I  shall  tell  her  that  Borrow   comes    down  from  Boru. 

i  J"^°  Boru  the  rightful  King  of  Ireland :  and  when  your 

■   '  brother  dies  you'U  be  Marquis  of  Killeena." 

"He'll  not  die  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  let's  hope  " 
Why  hope  it,  when  he  likes  nobody  and  nobody  likes 
him.  and  everybody  likes  you?  He  can't  be  happy 
And  anyhow,  isn't  it  worth  a  few  millions  to  be  Lady 
Ernest  Borrow,  and  have  the  privilege  of  restoring  the 
most  beautiful  old  castle  in  Ireland?  I'm  sure  Killeena 
would  let  her." 

"He  would,  out  of  sheer,  weak  kindness  of  heart! 
But  she  3  far  too  thickly  gilded  an  heiress  for  me  to 
aspire  to.  A  few  thousands  a  year  is  my  most  ambitious 
figure  for  a  wife.  Wk  at  the  men  collecting  around  her 
and  the  wonderful  lady  you  caU  Cleopatra,  ^y  Cleo- 
patra?   Did  sponsors  in  baptism " 

"No.  they  didn't.  Why  she's  Cleopatra  is  as  weird 
a  histoiy  as  why  I'm  Mrs.  Jones.    But  she's  Monny's 
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guardian  till   the  Sriml  ""^'^  ^"  ^*°"ny'« 

A  strange  ^ardianf^t  hTdid:;  r'".*"^"*^-^- 
t°  turn  into  Cleopatra     She  "^  '^^  ""^  S°'"« 

until  he  was  dead-^oHcaf  I''  '"^"^'^  *"  ''°  "^' 
a  Bond  Street  cryZ~  °1'  "  ^'"  "«"■  I*  -»» 
told  her  who  shSy^!l  "f ''  '°  ^''*^  A^-"- 
woman  who  ha.  thT^HulT'  H  ""''  ^"^^^  ^abri,  the., 
t-'«  idea  that  Mo^TTf  r''"'^'    Ifs  Cleopa- ■ 

.^'■-'dbewhite.notS.Thywr'..'""""''^  ^^    ^^*- 

;-^'ori:^;i-^-o„e.i 
w^Ji^"--  -er  ..\.^\ra:^-:2 

It-spart.I  „Lt rjha r""  *"  *°'^^^*'=  «-*• 
family.  WeVe  come  to^  ^^  """"'  "'  "^  "''"'  *^« 
•^ouse  Cleopatra  think,  he",  <?'  ''"'°"  '°  ^SyPt  be- 
Monny  (that's  what  le'sl  '""''''   '^'°  ^'^'^^'^ 

«ed  to  lisp  -Resat'-^tdToi?;  ^^"  "^^  ^''^ 
ha^  read  'The  Garden  of  AllI  '      ?  ^  ^""''•'  ^"""^ 
t^fce  her.'    That  book  had  n/v       ^'^'"'^  '^'  ''^'^'^  to 
'^-t.;  but  any  dirt  ^i"r£  V°  ^-^^^^^n 
e'^pect.  ft  to  do  with  her  eZtlvVr      T^'     ^"^  ^^e 
the  strength  of  .  Cook  tiX'^  Tl    '"  *'^'^^"  ''«^'  - 
-ay  later.  oe,..au.e  she  vow  'she^k  '""'  '°°"=  ''"^  ^ 
-th  hooks  of  steel  all  th^gh  1    W  "^  T  '^'  ^''^ 
thing  worse  happens  to  me  or  to     ^""r"'^^^^  ^ome- 
me."  '"^'  "'^  to  some  of  us  because  of 
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"Biddy,  dear,  don't  be  morbid.  Nothing  bad  wiU 
Jnil>pen,    I  tried  to  reassure  her. 

"Thank  you  for  saying  so.  It  cheers  me  up.  We 
women  folk  are  so  in  the  habit  of  Leiieving  anyU.ing 
you  men  folk  tell  us.     It "s  really  quaint!" 

"Stop  rotting,  and  tell  me  about  yourself;  and  a  truce  to 
-heiresses  and  Cleopatras.     You  know  I'm  dying  to  hear." 
Not  a  syllable,  until  you've  told  me  about  your^olt. 
Where  you  re  going,  and  what  the  dickens  for'  " 

We  laughed  into  each  other's  eyes.  To  do  so,  I  had 
to  look  a  long  way  down,  uuj  she  a  long  way  up  This 
m  Itself  IS  a  pleasantly  Victorian  thing  for  a  man  to  do 
m  these  days  of  Jeriybuilt  girls,  on  the  same  level  or  a 

'*7.u"iT  ^'^^^'  **"""  *'™^«'^-    I'-"  "°t  »  t^ll  Man: 
just  the  dull  average  five  foot  ten  or  eleven  that  appears 
taller,  whde  it  keeps  lean  -  so  naturally  I  have  a  hope- 
less yearning  for  nymph-Uke  creatures  who  pretend  to  be 
engaged  when  I  a.sk  them  to  dance.    Still,  there's  con- 
solation  and  homely  comfort  in  talking  with  a  Httle  woman 
who  makes  you  feel  the  next  best  thing  to  a  giant.    Biddy 
IS  an  old-fashioned  five  foot  four  in  her  highest  heels- 
and  as  she  smiled  up  at  me  I  saw  that  she  hadn't  changed 
a  jot  m  the  last  ten  years,  despite  the  tragedy  that  had 
involved  her.     Not  a  silver  thread  in  the  black  hair,  not 
a  une  on  the  creamy  round  face. 

"You're  just  yourself,"  I  said. 

"I  oughtn't  to  be.     I  know  that  very  well.     I  ought  to 
lassandr; 


be 


1  ra  a  brute  not  to  be  dead  or  look  a  hag.     I 
through   horrors,    and    the   secrets    I   know   co. 
dozens  of  people  in  prison,  if  not  electrocute  then 


into  one. 

gone 

could   put 

But 
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author  had  coated  me  to  ,1      '  V  f"^  '^'''  ""d  the 
help  flapping  up  ouTof   '         ''  ^'^^'^""^'i-     I  can't 

--;..the;;C-;:trL:;r.L^^^^ 

a  phLL-!rLr  fbir*  ""':  phenomenon  a.,  well  as 
Bible  age  is  thi^;  ol'iS::  T"  1'""  ^°"  *^'^*  "^^ 
andDebretthavegot th   sletatT'  .  m"'  '  ^'"'"^  "'^'^^ 

t.:^^--'=-;s-c- 

«">.   tf  her  looldng-glass    hI    f  /   .   "*'     ^'"-    She 

that  classic  age  dea?  rail  t;i/°f'^'  «°  «'-''  to 
afmid  I  come  under  the  h  T  ,  adventuresses.  !•„, 
ali-.  and  travel  t  l^  °^  adventuress,  with  my 
Gilder."  ^  ^  companion   to  the  rich  Mi^ 

one.    Mi..3  Gilder  •acEed^u"    ^''  "°""^'^  "»  "" 

Collected   me    rath», 
She  has  a  noble  wea^  ^.^  "":,  °[  »>-    Wmens.' 
fails  sometimes  in  trving    o  itr      J."'  "'"^  *''°"«''  *« 
^he  tries  gloriously.     She  .^I     '      ".  *'""■  ^^'^'"^  '^^^. 

maids,  and  already  Monnv  h  '         f^/"'^'"^*  «"d  French 
f '-ure  to  brin!  ii:to'g.^'"ti"'' ^  "^^ --^■ 

<leadly  .specimen  i.  a  perfect  beauSuVr    ""'"^  '"' 
i  oeautilul  .Vmerican  gid  just 


■it 
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married  to  a  Turkish  Dey  who  met  her  in  Paris,  and  is  tak- 
ing her  home  to  Egypt.     I  haven't  even  seen  the  unfortu- 
nate hour,  because  the  Turk  has  shut  her  up  in  their  cabin 
and  pretends  she's  seasick.     Monny  doesn't  believe  in  the 
seaMckness   and  sends  secret  notes  in  presents  of  flowers 
and  boxes  of  chocolate.     Il.t  I  have  .seen  the  Turk.     He" 
pmk  and  „h.te  and  looks  angelic,  except  for  a  gleam  deep 
down  m  h.s  eyes,  if  Monny  inquires  after  his  wife  when  a"y 
of  her  best  young  men  are  hanging  about.     Especially 
when  there's  NeiU  Sheridan,  a  young  Egyptologist  from 
Harvard  Monny  met  In  Paris,  or  Willis  Bai/ey.  a  fascina" 
mg  sculptor  who  warts  to  study  the  costal  eyes  of  wooden 

-  hem  r,    V         T  "'  '''"■™-     ""^  ^  «-"8  to  make 
them  the  fashion  m  America,  next  year.     Yes.  Madame 
,Rech:d  Bey  ,s  a  most  explosive  protfgee  for  a  girl  to  have 
on  her  way  to  Egypt.     r„,  „ot  sure  even  I  am^ot  innr.' 
ous  by  eompanson;  thoughldo  wish  you  hadn't  reminded 
school.     If  any  one  should  get  the  idea  that  Monny - 
new  kT     r^  'V"  "°"^^'    ^^''^-^  ■»«.  and  the  brand- 
forh.m)  there  s  one  more  proUgfe,  a  Miss  Rachel  Guest 
from  Sdem.  Massachusetts,  a  school-teacher  taking  her 
first  hohday.     That  sounds  harmless,  and  it  looks  harm 
fes   to  an  amateur;  but  wait  till  you  meet  her  and  see  what 
ms  met  tells  you  about  her  eyes.     Oh.  we    shall  have 
ructions-    But  that  reminds  me.     You  haven't      Id  m" 
.  where  you're  bound  —  or  anything  >' 

Bu'ilh^,"^'   ^-putting   me   among    the     'specimens.' 

But  this  sample  hasn't  yet  been  collected  by  Miss  Gilder." 

You  might  be  her  salvation,  and  keep  her  out  «f 


I  pine  to  know,  if  you  "It   .  T°"''  ""^  *«"  ■»«  all 

"Well  -  though  ul  ?„       '° ''°  ""= '""»« by  you  " 

yo"  have  to  tellf  i  T-'"'"'^"'  '^°'"P'«^  to^t 

«voidi',:;;:t„r;:;i,^".f-       «„d 

«ot  exactly  wh„t  you  did  ™    'Z'^"'  *" '"'  ""  ^°" 

were  small  boy  and  girl  and  ^        '  """^"^er  when  we 

V  carage  eve^  da/  o  tS.  Let       r°  "''''  ''°'^-  *°  ">« 

with  father  —■.  '""  '^"^^  °'  iatin  or  something 

'No,  to  see  you.'" 

"Well,  you  used  to  tell  m«    -t 

greatest  pri^e-fighter  or  th.         .    ^°"  '^°"'''»'t   be  the  ^ 

-H  you  thou',,,  y-'ilrrotTrf"'  ^"  ^"^ 

I  haven't  becomp  «  j;  i  '°  °«  a  diplomat. 
Office  grubbing.  But  IV  t"""*  '■''  "  ^'''^^  °^  P°-«- 
^"^ggi-g  up  Arabic  and  moderc^r"^.'^^  '"^"^  -^ 
with  pleasant  people.  SeTrl  ,  '  ""^  ^'''^'"^  ^^""t 
N°w  I've  got  leave  on  acloun.  f  "^  *°  '^'^  ^y  ^uty. 
tu«ed  out  a  blessing  i°dSuT;  "{^  -J'J  W  which 
other  excuse  for  Egypt  this^nter  "        '  ""'^^  ^°"'"^  ^ 

toE^;?^^'''-'^-"''^^ -especial  reason  fo.goi„; 

causlXurf-:!y;r•::^r^'---^- 

accidentallyborninCai™".?  ^"--^"tten-I  wa. 

■"Alexandria.    My^^Zsl  "l  7 '■'''''' ^^  ^^^C 
forwehVed  there  tail!,        """''""^  '"^  of  EgypT 
"'"'" '°"^  - -bout  the  time  S 
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anc:  fell  in  love  with  you.  Ive  always  thought  I'd 
like  to  polish  up  old  memories.     But  my  special  hurry 

15  because  I'm  anxious  to  meet  a  friend,  a  cliap  I  admire 
and  love  beyond  all  others.  I  want  to  see  him  for  his 
own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  plan  we  have,  which  may 
make  a  lot  of  difference  for  our  future." 

"How  exciting!    Did  I  ever  know  him?" 

"I  think  not." 

"  Well .»     Don't  you  mean  to  tell  me  who  he  is?  " 

I  hesitated,  sorry  I  had  let  myself  go:  because  Anthony 
had  written  that  he  didnt  want  his  movements  discussed 
at  present. 

"I'll  tell  you  another  time."  I  said.     "I  want  to  talk 
about  you.     Anybody  else  is  irrelevant." 
"  Clever  Du«Fer !    Your  friend  is  a  secret." 
"Not  he!    But  if  there's  a  secret  anywhere,  it's  only 
a  dull,  dusty  sort  of  secret.     You  wouldn't  be  interested." 
"Women  never  are,  in  secrets.     Well.  I'm  glad  some- 
body else  besides  myself  has  a  mystery  to  hide." 
"You're  very  quick." 

"I'm  Irish!  But  I'm  merciful.  No  more  questions 
-  till  you're  off  your  guard.  You're  free  to  ask  me  all 
you  like,  if  there's  anything  you  care  to  know  which  horrid 
newspapers  haven't  told  you  these  last  few  years." 

"There  are  a  thousand  things.     You  didn't  answer 

anybody's  letters,  after  —  after " 

"After  Richard  died.  Oh,  I  can  talk  about  it,  now 
It  was  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  for  him,  poor 
fellow.  Life  m  hiding  was  purgatory.  No,  I  couldn't 
answer  letters,  though  my  old  friends  (you  among  them) 
wanted  to  be  kind.     There  wasn't  anything  I  could  let 


15 
Vou'll 
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rrj^;'"^""'-     ^'-">- Ci.de..,  Uiffe... 

t..r;n„  »  .  '        *"*'  *""^  °f  'lis  famous  1«. 

tunng  tour  and  visit  to  hi,   h!rfi,,,i 

He  was  eloquent,  in  a  fiery  way     He  haH  .^t      .^- 
or  I  should  have  tried  not  t„  i  """'"''  *'  *he  time, 

Poor  girl,  she  must  have  had  an  awakening,    u    i.  j 
child,  a  little  mrl  L  r^  ''•'«  a  widower  with  one 

able  Jrenehwoman;  and  now  whpn  r  =„      l  "'  "^sir 

the  toll  wl,;*      •  1         ,  ^  ^''"'  '^•''"  sm    ng  at 

demagogue;  and  not  long  after  Brigifs  flitting  with  hi^ 


i.:i! 


it  1 
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there  wai  a  scandal  about  the  ac^pting  of  bribe,  from 
pohticans  on  the  oppo,ing  side,  apparently  his  greatest 
enem.es:  but  a  .ninor  scandal  compared  to  what  came 
l^me  year,  afterward.    O'nrien's  name  wa.,  implicated 
m  the  Wowmg  up  of  the  World-RepubUnan  Building  in 
Washmgton.   and   the   wrecking   of   Senator   Marlowe's 
spccml  train  after  his  .speech  against  .,oci„Ii.,t  interest.,,  but 
the  coward  turned  informer  again.,t  his  friend,  and  a.,sc 
c...  e.,  .n  the  secret  society  of  which  he  had  Ih^u  a  leader 
and  saved  him.,elf  by  .sending  them  to  prison.     From  that 
day  u„t,lh,s  death  he  lived  the  life  of  a  hunted  animal  fly- 
ns  from  the  hounds  of  vengeance.     Brigit  stood  by  him  jn 
p,teo  threats  against  her  life  a.  well  a,  his.  and  the  life  If 

letters,  we  had  heard  ru.nours.  The  girl  Esme.  whom  the 
avengers  h„d  threate„e<l  to  kidnap,  was  supposed  to  be 
ludden  m  some  convent-school  in  Enre,H;.  .Vs  for  Brigit 
«he  was  sa.d  to  be  training  for  a  hospital  nurse:  reported  to 
have  become  a  missionary  in  India.  China,  and  one  or  two 
other  countncs;  seen  on  the  music-hall  stage,  and  traced 
to  Johannesburg,  where  she  had  n.arried  a  diamond- 
merehant;  yet  here  she  wa.,  on  board  the  Laconia,  un- 
changed m  looks,  or  nature,  and  the  guest  of  a  much  para- 
graphed, much  proposed  to  American  heire.,s  en  route  to 

While  Brigit  was  telling  me  the  real  story  of  her  last 
two  years,  as  governess,  companion,  teacher  of  musTc 

am.d  her  bodyguard  of  young  men.  Evidently  .e  w« 
Sdv  L  .  T  ""  ^'^  o^^'^nU...  her  darll^ 
Biddy  had  picked  up  m  mid-Mediterranean  the  moment 
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the  band  of  you.h.  ^  I^a  ,  t       "'"'"  '"''  '°  "'"^ 

unfriend.,  ele,  at  the  i::f;e"''  ^'"""«--"'  W 

Brigit  promptly  accounted  for  m.    i. 
her  "r-s"  patriotically  beeauj  ,  T-  ^.Tl"'   '""'"8 
'and.     "Do  let  me  intJ^       t   ^,'^"«led  her  of  Ire- 

when  you  we«  «  child,  for  /e  ite  fiiSino:":  ^'  ''^"''• 
woullroolliLrxSedr-:  '  -^•--    -he 

iove  of  a  man-s  hfe?  ^  '"  ^  *'"'  "'"'  «»d  only 

I  had  supposed  that  this  nIA  /.,        l    ■ 
fashion.    But  Derhanr.l,  '"  '"^  8one  out  of 

Dune,  I  saw  that  it  wasn't  „,         ""young ^ace  opposite 

when.he..,edhyi:rrXi::nr~r„i^^-'«' 

Greek  ,n  profile,  seen  i„  full  „.«,  _  ZT  ■    .  '  ""'^ 

can:  a  straight.  determinS  )hl  .  •'  T  """*  '^'»^"- 
The  full  red  mouth,  no  smaH  t  ^T ""^'"^-^ntury  nose, 
-ined  also,  rather  than  cZ  'd    S^  ^  'T  '^'^^■ 

^uihiuisCr.rs'hrhXreSS'^r*^^ 

And  as  for  the  thick  w«vv  I,  •         [    ,    *^ "^  °°*  '"'o^"- 
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w«  more  brown  than  Kold  in  it.  I  ,«id  to  my»eU.  th.t  the 
face  w.th  ll.e  firn,  cleft  chin  wa«  only  just  pretty  enough  to 
give  a  great  hcm-ss  or  a  youthful  princess  the  reputation  of 
a  iK-auty;  a  co.nhination  desired  and  generally  produced 
by  journul,,t.s.  Then,  a,  I  wa.s  thinking  thi.s.  while  Brigit 
exp  a.ne.1  ,„e.  Mi,,  Giljer  suddenly  smiled.  I  was  d^- 
.led  No  wonder  Biddy  loved  her.  It  would  be  a  wonder 
.fl  d>dn  t  l„ve  her  myself  before  I  knew  what  was  happen- 

And  so  I  should  instantly  have  done,  .n-rhaps.  if  it 
hadn  t  been  for  Biddy  s  eyes  seeming  to  come  between 
mme  and  M,.,s  Gilder's:  and  the  fact  that  at  the  moment 
I  wa,  m  quest  of  another  trea.,ure  than  u  woman's  heart 
fliy  thoughts  were  running  ahead  of  the  ship  toAlexandria. 
to  hnd  out  f.on.  \n.hony  Kenton  ("Antoun  Effendi" 
the  b,ggest  lH,..-s  used  to  nickname  him  at  .school)  more 
about  the  true  history  of  that  trea.sure  than  he  dared 
trust  to  paper  and  ink  and  the  iK)st  office. 

So  I  put  oft  falling  in  love  with  Rosamond  Gilder  till 
I  should  have  seen  Anthony,  and  tidied  up  my  distracted 

(o^ng  to  the  fact  that  my  ancestral  castle  had  figured 
m  B.ddy  s  tales  or  long  ago,  I  wa.  annexed  ^  one  of  the 
pro.,.,,,  allowed  to  make  a  fifth  at  the  small,  flowery 
table  under  a  desirable  porthole  in  the  green  and  white 
resUurant;  al.«,  I  was  invited  to  go  about  with  the  ladies 
and  show  them  Cairo.  Just  how  much  "going  about  " 
and  faUmg  m  love.  I  .should  be  able  to  do  there,  depended 
on  Antoun  Effendi."  But  when  Biddy  congratulated 
me  on  my  luck,  and  chance  of  success  in  the  "scheme  " 
1  said  nothmg  of  Anthony. 


n 
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hotel  disposed  a,  a  liner     And  n  "  "  ^"""^ 

vein,  could  help  enirvL  ^!  "  "'"■  ''''^  '"  ^ 

-  -ddenly  in   ..-ght  of  so.etS    lite      W       ^^'^ 
moving  throueh  a  r»l™  sirange.     We  were 

than  waterTM  .^  e'"'  """i  '"'^  ''''"'■«^''  "-"e 
veined  witl  1.  ^n^ ZIT]  '"^  "''"  *'"'"  ^uc. 
and  gold.  F.ra";  a.;  :  Lf  r  "'*'''  '''  ""''''  '^'"'^ 
a  long  lineof  higi,.  ■  X^.f """"«  f«^  blossomed 
against  a  silver  sky      The  effl^"""'  "•'""■'•""' ^-1'"- 

wonder  g...lK.„  the  ^flt^,::^V'"t"''  ""'  ''' 
and  cupoh.  and  spires  ri^Jn!:  o  ^  "::'  ^  '"'"^^ 
at.ve  people  ..narked  that  .he  eoast  Too     d  soZTd' 


M-f; 
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uninteresting  they  didn't  see  wl,y  Alexander  laad  wanted 
to  bother  w,fh  ,t;  but  they  were  the  sort  of  people  wh 
ought  to  stop  at  home  in  London  or  Birmingham  or  Q  - 
eago  and  not  n.ake  innocent  fellow-passenge^  burn  wi  . 
unchristian  feelings.  s  "•  ourn  wi,., 

Soon  I  should  see  Anthony  and  hear  his  news  I 
•?„r  ;r"^''''^*-''^-^"'''™*°'»-'*heship.  men 
Antoun  Effend,"  makes  up  hi.  mind  to  do  a  thing,  he 
-II  crawl  from  under  a  falling  sky  to  do  it.  As  the 
^aco„,..„,pton.  I  hardly  saw  the  glittering  city  on  Us 
vast  prayer-rug  of  green  and  gold,  guarded  by  sea  forU 
hke  sleepy  eroc.odilcs.  My  mind's  eyes  we./ picturing 
Anthony  as  he  would  look  after  hi.  wild  Balkan  exZ 

haTa  d7"  ?'  '""•  ""^"  '''^^^"''^  -^  bearded,  p^- 
haps,  a  dfferent  man  from  the  smart  young  officer  of 
everyday  IJe  unless  he'd  contrived  to  rLt  in  tl'hort 

bes.de  me.     I  knew  she  was  there  before  I  turned  to 

^le  ;T:L.h'ifr^'"^"'=  '-^'-^  °^  ""'^  ^^ 

amulets,   nbic-h   is  her  aMompanimeut,  her    fcrt  „^' 

her  sense  of  humour  on  any  female  she  doesn't  whoUv 
love,  may  not  do  Mrs.  East  justice.     The  fact  is!  ICy^ 
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aunt  is  a  handsome  creature   ^-  .•      ,    '^'^^TERY  M 

-y  at  most  W  Jl^^r^he  :ri  "^  ?r^'  '^^'^ 

Antony,  and  Cesar's  Cleopatl  -  di^t  S'~^»^- - 

lier  beauty,    IfMr..  F„  »    u  "*  *"^  Prune  of 

three,  any'^n.a"  „:  "f  ^tr,"  •"  ''''^  '^"^"  '*  ^Wrt;! 

J-     Biddy  .y.  tLt::tX~^°---t  believe 

Clara  East  was  just  an  ordin  ^""  ""^  '^^'^  '^^. 

loving,  novel-^aij  Th :±7\:^''''-^--<l.  P'easure- 

of  a  New  York  stockbroZr     *"''"''''''*"'''' '^'^°" 
of  consulting  palmists  atdn"^""""^  P^'^^P^^  ^ond 

slightly  oriental  in  her  loTe!fr     f   ™"'  ^"P«^««tion?) 

^'W;  hut  then  her  Xc^erSr^'T^^ 
^^   a    beautiful    Jewish    „^    ^' .^'^•^'="  ^t^P-mother) 

death,  his  half-sisttTtr:  TT  ^'*^'  ^^t-*^ 
Roman  histozy.  took  to  stL^  ^  '  '°'  ^^^P^'*"  ^nd 
ing  translation  of  GrXS"'  'r^'^^'^^'  ^'^'^  '-«■ 
ant  and  cystal-ler  'f  ■  ^.  ^''"^ '"^''ted  a  clairvoy. 
'^t  her  MaLn  C^trifPf  r.  "''''^-  *°  -^ 
Bond  Street  years  ago.  toofeuohT  f "'  '"'"'^^«*  ^""^ 
-ompanied  by  hef  tlm^mltrST '"'''"  ^"''^• 
mummy  of  a  princess   anH  .J.T  °""^'  't  >s  the 

hlue  lights,  in  an  Z'r  sane  t  T  ''  '""'"'"^*^  -*'' 
thing  stands  uprigh"  L  "n  K-.  T  *'"' '''"^^-'°°W"g 
-e.  facing  the'dl  .  A  out  ^h "T'^  '""'^  "--' 
it  was  noticed  by  Mrs  p!  f  /•  "?'  °^  ^^^^^^'^  ^^^it. 
to  Biddy)  that  l^LfT:,rX's  T'"  "^-^ 
but  surely  changing  from   black  »      1  '"^  "'"'^'y 

auburn;  she  was  heard  to  ,        '''"'*°"*'  «>«'>  to 

Cleopatra.hairhiitn  Jltrr/^  ^'^^^  ^"-'" 
--0  Whitening  her  fa^^astrretffnS 
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have  white   -d  theirs  since  time  immemorial.     The  shad- 
ows round  her  alraond-shaix^d  eyes  were  intensified-  her 
full  I.ps  turned  from  healthful  pink  to  carmine.     The  ends 
of  her  tapering  fingers  blushed  rosily  a.s  sticks  of  coral 
The  style  of  her  dress  changed,  at  the  moment  of  going 
mto  purple  as  "second  mourning"  for  Peter,  and  became 
onental,  even  to  the  turban-like  shape  of  her  hats,  and 
the  design  of  her  jewellery.     She  did  away  with  crests  and 
monograms  on  handkerchiefs,  stationery,  luggage  and  so 
on,  substituting  a  curious  little  oval  containing  strange 
devices,  which  Monny  discovered  to  be  the  "cartouche" 
of  Cleopatra.     Then  the  whole  truth  burst  forth.     Sayda 
Sabri  s  crystal  had  shown  that  Clara  Ea.st,  nee  Gilder,  was 
the  reincarnation  of  Cleopatra  the  Great  of  Egypt      There 
had  been  another  incarnation  in  between,  but  it  was  of  no 
account,  and,  like  a  poor  relation  who  ha-s  disgraced  a 
family,  the  less  said  about  it  the  better. 

The  kdy  did  not  proclaim  her  identity  from  the  house- 
tops. Rare  souls  possessing  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
lore  might  draw  their  o™  conclusions  from  the  cartouche 
on  her  note-paper  and  other  things.  Only  Monny  and  a 
few  intimates  were  told  the  truth  at  first;  but  afterward 
It  leaked  out,  as  secrets  do;  and  Mrs.  East  seemed  shyly 
pleased  If  discreet  questions  were  a.sked  concerning  her 
amulets  and  the  cartouche. 

Now,  I  never  feel  inclined  to  laugh  at  a  pretty  woman 
It  IS  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  gallant,  to  laugh  with  her- 
but  the  trouble  is,  Cleopatra  doesn't  go  m  for  laughter.' 
She  takes  life  seriously.  Not  only  ha^  she  no  sense  of 
humour,  but  she  does  not  know  the  difference  betw..<.„ 
It  and  a  sense  of  fun,  which  she  can  understand  if  a  joke 
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Egypt  i.  n.e„:io;;rxr;r  H '"  'u'"'^-'-' 

her  bad  book.s  since  he  nut  P  P'''"^  ^''^  ^'''"  '" 

Me  of  E,3^>tia„  hlt^    ItS  ^f "  ""'^'"'^r  '''^ 
mentioned  that  earh  of  th  °'""''''''  '*"''  '"»d, 

Mrs.  East   l^n  °!  h     w         '     '"°''  ^"^urban. 

hand.     Of  course  shp  dm,.     .  lu  ^yPatm"  in  her 

othe^andlpicked tmtr  '°'''  °"^  ^"^  *'^^ 

rii^c^^hei:::.^/:^*'';/''^  ^  ^.  ^^  ^^e  ,o.. 

I  felt  OS  if  I  were  eo'w  /  ^°°  *  """"^ ''"'"«  ^°" 'h''' 
difference  bet.-een  I"     "^  '     "'^  ""^"^  '"•    That's  the 
;;i^^natural."Ianswer.d,sy„,pathetically. 

sheinre:rri:\::rih^"r^''^'^^^^ 

hasn't  told  me     But  I  kn  cl    J'"  *  '"^"^  ^^'-    She 

sion  I  have    that  si  th      ■       '*'  ^"^  ''''  ^^""^  '°>P^es- 

thing  very  great  to  rr  'T'  *°  *°^P— sle- 
•  70.r     .  •.  ^"^^  *he  whole  of  life  —  in  V^    * 

^em,'  ,t  seems  to  me  I  can  r.™      i,         ,.  ^P*= 

l^ow  it  «.a,  Khem   2;,  T  T  ■!'     ''  '""'"«  "•     ^ou 
Misr.     Doyou  beLein  •  "''  '"""^  '^"^  "^""^d  it 

"I  don't  ^  .™"^''V    ""P^essions  like  that?  " 

^  aon  t  disbeheve,"  I  said      "«^ 

sensitive  than  others."  ^'''P'''  ''^^  '"ore 


may  be  the 


^i^Tu-    ^' f'"  ^^^y''^  older  souls.     But  it 

y  "e,  for  shes  very  intelligent,  although 
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so  self-wiUed.  I  think  what  «he's  afraid  of  is  getting 
mterested  m  some  wonderful  man  with  Turkish  or 
t^gyptian  blood,  a  magnificent  creature  like  you  read  of 
in  books  you  know;  then  you  hav^  to  give  them  up  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  send  them  away  broken-hearted  I 
suppose  there  are  such  men  in  real  life?" 

"I  doubt  if  there  are  such  romantic  figures  as  the 
books  maJce  out."  I  tried  to  reassure  her.  "There 
might  be  a  prince  or  two.  handsome  and  cultivated 
educated  in  England,  perhaps,  for  some  of  the  'swells- 
are  sent  from  Egypt  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  just  as 
they  are  m  India.  But  even  if  Miss  Gilder  should  meet  a 
man  of  U.at  sort.  I  should  say  she  was  too  sensible  and 

clear-headed " 

"Oh.  she  is.  alino.st  too  much  so  for  a  young  girl, 
and  .she  has  a  detest^Uon  for  any  one  with  a  drop  of  dark 
blood,  m  America.     She  doesn't  even  like  Jews;  and  that 
makes  friction  between  us.  if  we  ever  happen  to  argue,  for 
-  maybe  you  don't  know.'  -  mv  mother  was  a  Jewess. 
I  m  proud  of  her  memorj      But  that's  just  why,  if  you 
can  understand.  Monny's  afraid  in  Egypt.     Some  girls 
would  hke  to  have  a  tiny  flirtation  with  a  gorgeous  East- 
em  creature  (of  course,  he  must  be  a  bey,  or  prince  or 
someUnng,  otherwise  it  would  be  infra  dig),  but  Momiy 
would  hate  herself  for  being  attracted.     Yet  I  know  she 
dreads  it  happening,  because  of  the  way  I've  heard  her 
rave  against  the  heroines  of  novels,  saying  she  has  no 
patience  with  them;  they  o.ght  to  have  more  strength 
of  mind,  even  if  it  broke  then-  hearts.  " 

I  wondeTed  if  Biddy,  too.  suspected  some  such  fear  in 
the  mmd  of  her  adored  girl,  and  if  that  were  one  reason 
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why  s].e  had  turned  matchmaker  for  my  benefit      c=- 
the  first  day  out  shp  f.=j        j  ^  oeneht.     Smce 

together:  and  it  s^^e^t aT  ™''''""  '^  *^"'-  "« 
to  teach  the  littleTw  F  ^  IT  ''^°'  ^^^"  ^''^  "««d 
had  been  of  citle  KI  '  T^''  '"""""*«  «*»"- 
bird..ne.t4  -  t^^r'rBTd,  "'.'T'^  "^^^'"'^ 
a  splendid  beginninrif  I  Lti''  ""'^  *'"''  ""'^  "»« 

•;AndyouP^.lJ;/rtf;,trt"^ 
feei.,o.ngtohapj^ntoyouinthe,andofA^V'°'°^ 

ber  my  Ejrvntian  nL  ^      ^  '  *''°"e'^  ^  «'°em- 

summer."  ^"''-     ^°^''°^'  ^'«'"  •>«  away  before 

"I  suppose  so,"  she  agreed      "Vot         u    i 
will  become  of  any  of  ^?     Yf  ^         T  T  °  '""'^^  '"''''' 
staying,  of  course      iV  I  ^         "'  ^""'"^  ^'^  ^">  be 
her  or  not      The  R      "       T  "''^''"^'  *"  ''^  ^"y  for 

that  she's  been  too  seasick  to  I      \  ^  '*  '  ^'-^ 

ten  days,  though  Mo^^tnd       rotr^I  L°'  M^^ 
Jones  —  think  ih^'.  ok  .  '»•  vj  isri  —  l  mean,  Mrs. 

be«.use  M^lhSLt  Jtotrrr  ^^^  ^"^ 
always  that  question  asking  iudfl  m  T'  ^"'^ 

is  going  to  haDDen?'     aT  t  u  ^  ™'"'^=     ^*<" 

before,  LsigStTALndr  ^.^  ^Tl  "d'""'^  t^ 
to  call  the  city."  "a''°"' we  Lagida?  used 
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As  she  spoke,  the  long,  oriental  eyes  .-lanced  af  n, 
s-dew.e.  but  n,y  trustwcrth,  Celtic'eaturl^^d  ! 
grave,  ,„telligent  Intei^st  in  her  st.ten.ents  " 

It  nmst  be."  she  went  on,  encouraged,  "that  I'm  th» 

re^nca^ation  of  Cleopatra,  otherwise how;oJi:rhle  he 
sensafon  of  remembering  everything?    There's  nootlen 

Clara,  doe,  beg.nw.th'C.-    Sayda  must  be  right.     She^; 
told  lots  of  women  the  most  extraordinary  things      You 
really  ought  to  consult  her,  Lord  Ernest  if  v 
Xew  York."  '     ^°"  *^^^'"  g°  t° 

I  did  not  say,  as  Neill  Sheridan  might   th  ,1   -,   f.  ,i 

course  of  ^ptian  historical  novels  tlJ,:'t 

-y tlung.     I  sm.ply  looked  .^  diplomatic  Irainln.    , 

teach  any  one  to  look. 
Evidently  it  was  the  right  look  in  the  ri,;.,    .I..,.. 

for   Cleopatra   continued   more   courageouslv    recaUin. 
the  great  Pharos  of  white  marble  wluch  used'toT    L 
of  the  world's  wonders  in  her  day  the  Musc.n        .  T 
marvellous  Library  which  took  fire  Ihlu^rc 
burned  thefleet.nearbyi„  the  harbour  """'"' 

Helif 'f  f  *t  ^^"^P^^''  ^ho  deserted  the  College  of 

Hehopohs  for  Alexandria! "  she  said      "Ant 

of  a  soldier  than  a  student  L.t  .       ^"^  ^'^  """^ 

generx,us  thought  -  like  Antony-     ''^^""^'     "  '^"^  » 

inqut"'  *'  '"'""  '"''^'  ^^^"^^^"  I  ''-tened  to 

"Not  from  a  distance,  though  landing  may  be  a  shock: 
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">e  loveiy  place  on^^tj^:"  ^  ''°"  '^''  °'  '"^  "  °' 
they  found  in  the  sev^J"  Bu T"'*  *'"  '°""'^"*'°- 
left  of  the  Baths  even  t^.™ '  U.u  .  "''  «°  '"  "'^^  ''^^^'^ 
«nd  the  n,«ain  so  :  ,^7'^:f '^\-'^  «  >"'  "f  mosaic 
•o  Cairo,  but  we  shall  corbackrAT  ^  TT  '°  «^'  °" 
^".est,  when  I  shut  mPIylTj  relZ  "'"•    ^^'^ 

the  aiaieotic  Lake  and  thrt  ■,!■  '*''""  *"  P''^t"'e 

d-  the  glory  of ^he  Jorll  'n  "'^  ''^'  -'^e  Alexan- 
Strabo  said  about  dIZ^^  Z  'T  "'"''"'"  "^"^ 
the  plan  of  the  city  in  the  T  ,  ^'^^'"^'  ^^°  '"'^  out 
to  please  Alexander"        "^  °'  "  Macedonian  mantle. 

•Ch  itTtuSTbit  ^"-^  r  ^°"  ^-"  ^  -•''' 

Poor  Alexander  didn't  ,'  wTvT  '°':"  '''^^^P'- 
I  wonder  what  he'd  think  of  "now,  "l  "'"h''?.^' 
palace  was  handsomer  than  th.T.  ^"'^  ^ '^""^er  ,f  his 
white  building  with  the  „,V  ll"" '•     '^''''*  ^^^^ 

remember-^"  '"""'^  "'"'  '1°'"««-     I  ^eem  to 

Saydir '  "°"   ^^'"-•-^>   *«>■'    You  o.,.,  to  consult 

^"^r"S\^t:S:!,7--:"  I  explained. 

ioDg  ago?    The  learned  on.  '     """^  '"  ^^P* 

back  where  youVeCn  in  „tt  ""^  ^°"'"  ^"^^^  ''-wn 

"That's  tfue.  I  mt"  "    ''"  ^***"  "'  -^^-^  — " 

"^ht""^'!;^";  :J;:  f  *  I  h-  the  same  sort  of 

-lieveyou^  traveC*  i'°"  "^"  ^'-P'"*-?-! 
*«   -e   l^ked.   .outL"^----o^gh. 
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ht".l!!l'''!f  "'  ''T  •'"'°"^'  ™"""«  ^«"»  «<>>»«  to  give 
him  good  advce  and  trying  to  ,H.r«uade " 

Oh,  no/  that  he  ought  to  give  me  up!" 

No,  mdeed:  to  urg    him  to  leave  the  island  whe„. 

mv  c"T  •  T  ^°"  ^''"'''  '""'^  ™"  "  Timoneum^ 
Why  cc   .dn  t  Antony  play  hi.s  cards  so  a.  to  keep  Cle„ 

woo^dnt   she?    My   friend   Antoun    Effendi  -  I    m.an 
Anthony  Fenton."-!  stopped  short:  for  the  less  sad 
about   Fenton   the   better,   at  present      But   ril   7 
caught  me  up.  ^  ""^  Cleopatra 

"What -have  you  really  a  friend  Antony?     Where 
does  he  hve?  and  whafs  he  like?  " 
I  hesitated;   and   glancing    round    for   inspiration    (in 

«ng,t  and  Monny  had  arrived  on  the  scene.     They  had 

by  Mrs.   Ea.   s  question,  they  hovered  near,   awaiting 
my  answer  w,th  vague  curiosity.     A  twinkle  in  Biddy's 

oare  truth.  There  are  moments  like  that,  when 
do  what  you  will,  you  must  be  truthful  or  sile;t  „d 
silence  fires  su.spicion.  '       " 

He'sTtL'r'"  '  "'r'  '""^-    "O"'  ^''P*-"  F-t-- 

^^pni^^ytZirs-rur-s 
r-t^rTiJtct^--H 
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change.    A,  for  th    "h  ^thT'"'   "  '""^  *"  '^"^'^  ^^  " 

Khartum,  don't  we.  Hfonny?"  °'  «°'"8  '» 

"Ves,"  said  the  girl,  shortlv      ci. 
^^ort  in  ,.er  n.anne^t  u,     "^t  i^^'^^'^ -"'''" 
ount  was  bei.ig  ".silly."  "'""""'""•  opinion  l,„r 

I  gathered  from  a  ve.xcd  fl.sl.  in  t». 

>n  her  creamiest  voic^.     The  tw  nk.  '  t  '■''"*''''''^' 

off  like  the  light  of  a  da  k  I   T     J'''  ^-^'f^'ly  turned 
•■Mr.   Jone.s--   was   r^'aM' .:'"""'  '"'  '  ''"-'  «-"  that 

which  I  had  ref:::d^:"  irr"'"  ^'""■'''^"°"-  - 

-J"ic.k.  Iri.sh  mind  Ua^.llf^  "T'''''  ^"^'"'^ 
-w  puzzles,  even  w  .el  viL'bit  '"'  """""  ^'^■ 

and  i.  .he  could  make  a  c^  's' .aw  o^r""  '"  '^  ""'^^'"^^ 
would  not  be  above  doing  it'  ?,  ' 'T""*''-'''  *''•"  "■"'-'' 
who  could  bear  soft-eyed    ll; ,,  '"  "°  ^''''^^^ - 

grudge.P-but  I  wish  d  ;."""''  'T  *'""«"'  ^''''J^'  « 
the  other  end  of  the  detk  ""  ""'  '''™"^'  ""'^  -' 

i^'^Z^TlH^""'''''"-  -'"-  «3-  friend  is 
of  truth.  """^'   '^"''  "'"^'^  -  J"-*  foundation 

intelligence.     "Can    he    b  T""^  ^■'"'  ''■'^'"i^"' 
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;;f 'SI  ::"'":'■'';"  '"'^t  «"■"• '"""« •"  »'-"d »-  '-ve 

out  o  '",  "r  "  T"  ''■■"'•'""'  ''°""  °"  '"  *•-  Turk., 
Anyhow.  I  know  ,e  o„«h.„-t  ,o  I,„vo  been  in  i,;  „„d 
P«t..r,.n„I,as-  an.l  '  Patriot '  wrot,-  letters  to  the  r.W, 
a  K.,.t  nnfsh  o«i..e.  who  di.ln't  ,„ind  the,>  own  husL,: 
»  0,  I  su^v  the  papers  on  board  this  ship!  They  were 
old   ones.     Pa,H.r.   „„   ,,,ip,    „„.„^.^   ^J  f  m1 

they  eume  on  al  .Viziers  or  soniewJiere  " 

"IVobably 'somewhere,- ••  I  witherin^Iy  replied.     "/ 
d.dn  t  ..on.e  on  at  Algiers,  so  I  don't  know  anything  about 

Ihey  Dn(rerdear?"s,..iled  Biddy,  "m  wager  your  friend 
-  mterestmg.  even  if  he  does  spell  himself  wilh  an  'H' 
and  weighs  two  stone  less  than  his  namesake  from' 
Rome.  Mr.,.  Ea.st  believes  in  reinearnation.  and  I  m 
not  sure  I  don't,  though  Monny's  so  young  skc  do.-  ," 
be  .eve  m  anyt  ing.  .,,,,t  ,,up,..e  your  friend  is  a  e- 
nearnafon  of  .Vntony  without  an  'If?  And  suppo 
too.  by  some  strange  triek  of  fate  he  should  meet  you  in 
Ale^ndr,aorCair..»     Vou'd  introduce  him  tons,  wolld"; 

he'7h'    ""    "T    ""'■''"'^    *■"■"«    ■"    the    worid.     And 

h   doelnTnr     '''^■"";     """-"•—     He  thinks 
ut  uocsn  t  lilvo  women. 

"Doesn't  like  wo.nen!"  eehoed  Monny  Gilder.     "He 
must  be  a  curmudgeon.     Or  has  he  been  iiLi.»" 

Rather  not!"    Too  in.pulsively  I  defended  the  absent 
0.rls  go  mad  about  hi,,,.     IJ,.  ,,,  t„  ^eep  then,  off  with 
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"nj.is  adventures."  ''""'^  '"'«'"  ^  written 

"What  kind  of  advcnhin-x'    T„ir 

F™1o„-.  ",„  -  '"  ""  "■•  *'  k'""  tor 

V  .     .  *"°  '  *-'™P"tnifornothinL'?" 

-Never  had  .she  l<K,ked  hand.somer.     Never  Wore  .     . 
I  thought   of  her   as   really   da„«en,us      I  d    il       ' 

-^.ie„i.r::ii:;i\Srrr^i;:™'-  "" 

a^rorated  than  that  of  ^any  .:,::'    7^  T  "l 

-pier  ..teT  ^'o^ZtTi  "T  '"I  ^°""^'^"-  """ 
^-  Cleopatra  o'^ytte  ^^^  r,;,:'  ^  .^r'"^"^ 
*;  consider  him   poetical,,-  w:     n-pZ-   :i,    V""*^ 


ill 
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II 


»o  fillTr.f  •""  "'  ""■«'' '""'  ^'°""y-  "•"'  --  relieved 
»n  find  that    he,r  attention  w-us  .li.strarled  l.y  „  „ew  arXa, 

ih-M^T  '•'"■"* '"""  ■'^"''-"■-  >r.s.sa..Lo  :^;„i■ 
ie  t  out,  b„t  a  ,  a.r  of  eyes  to  redeem  the  eolonnle.ss  fa,.e  - 

pa)  ,1.  fr„«,Io  wo,„an,  .,„  cheerful  in  .spite  of  frail  health 
so  frank  alK.ut  her  twenty.>i«ht  years.     She  had  ,>e^'     i 
te  1  of  a  nature  so  exeitin,  that,  after  „  whisp  r    r  tw 
Cleopatra  forgot  Anthony  in  her  desire  to  kno.v  the  a^e  ' 
development  m  the  Ships  Mystery 

"Afy  stewardess  says  he  w,..       I.  i    i  •»     ■      . 

we're   ^11  ,.ff  "  .  "    "^'^^  '""d   till 

»ere  all  off  murmured  th.  ex-.scuooimistre„  in  her 
eolourless  vo.ce.  "She  heard  the  end  of  a  eonv  r^,i„r 
^  »'-  earned  the  p<K,r  girl's  lunch  to  the  Z  "' 
just  a  word  or   tan       c„  i       .  "iajc 

suppose."  ^   "■'  "'•''"'  '*'=«=  ''^  "Sa^n.  I 

"Oh.  yes.  wc  shall."  said  Monny.     "If  Wretched  Bey 
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All  four  Im-kum  t„lk,„„  t„,,olJ„T  t.«m.^^.         .  ■  ,     . 
Mi.s«  Guest  I  sn,.„kc^  „4.      VsonT,  '  •  ".";'  '"'?"'« 

".« Baedeker  .a,,Mo,,hi..o,.,  „..:::;  :i^:^*:;^^; 

became  a  l,o,H.|e.s.,  ju,„ble  in  the  ears  .,f  . 

nil.  ia.st  tune  1  was  iti  El'vdI      «I>il,.  ii         r 
listen  <lid  M,  with  the  air  .,f  i  "'"  '"'"'''  *" 

A.3...H,„,,::r;r:;™::;r;;;:x 

We  took  an  Arab  pilot  on  board  -  th,.  fi.  t    i     > 

:::\:::r''^'f-"^"-''^--^'ete't 
SdriLrc^iitsr*^"^""^''^^^''''^ 
-^»..  weivf^'tz:.— -rrr 

rendered  all  personal  inten.-st  in  these  obje.ts      Th  i 

ofMi.Oi,derbad.oneforth.„nd:S::^R^7; 
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changed  his  mind  at  the  Ia.st  minute,  we  were  all  to 
lurk  ,„  ambush  until  he  appears!  n-ith  his  wife     Then 
somehow,  Monny  was  to  snatch      r  chance  for  n        !.' 
with  the  Ship.  Myste.,;  and  whateveth«   ^ 
of  us  were  to  st.r  until  it  had  been  snatched 
Arguments  even  from  Biddy,  were  of  no  avail,  and  mine 

cho  e.  It  wa.  terrible,  it  was  wicked  to  talk  of  people  mak 
.ng  their  own  beds  and  then  lying  in  them.  It  L  nllt 
to  .ay  hat,  even  if  the  wife  of  Rechid  Bey  a.ked  for  heir 
we  could  do  nothmg.  Of  course,  we  would  do  something: 
I  the  girl  wanted  to  be  saved,  she  should  be  saved  !f 
Monny  had  to  act  alone.  Whatever  happen^  M 
Shendan  and  Mr.  Bailey  must  remain  in  the  bSgid  ^ 
the  veiy  sight  of  them  would  drive  "Wretched  Bey"  ^^ 
I  wa.  thinking  of  Anthony's  surprise  when  one  Ster 

me   and  if  the  Gilded  Rose  had  not  been  so  sweet   her 
youthful  cocksureness  would  have  made  me  ^T^Z 
slap  her.     In  spite  of  all,  however,  the  girl's  excitement 
became  conugious  as  passengers  crowded^ownX  2, 
way  and  Rechid  Bey  did  not  appear  ^     ^' 

"^'^^^-■'^^^^^'■"  cried  the  boatman  and  the  Arab 
porters  a.  they  hauled  huge  trunks  off  the  ship  onto  a 
float.  Then  one  after  the  other  the  two  tenders  puffed 
away,  packed  from  stem  to  stern.  A  few  people  for  whom 
ther  wa.  no  room  embarked  in  smaH  Ko'ts  manned 
by  jabbering  Arabs.  Two  of  these  cockleshells  stm 
jvcd  up  and  down  under  the  black,  mountaino  s  sm" 
of  the  ship,  and  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  "he 
passengers  off  was  visibly  restless. 
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delay,  when  a  man  InH  ""■  ""  "^"""^  ^°'- ^"rther 

fi-WdBeyandaSjljZT  ""T'  °''''°'^-i 
"  blender,  appealing  l7tl  «     ^  ^"™  ^""''^  *«  W^  arnr 

^-i«i  thatTcaulhf  f/efnTon  '  '"'""^^  ^"^  ^^^^ 
eyes.  eieam  of  large,  wistful,  anxious 

^Sd  tlt:S;'£  rC^  °-  -^  ^'-^h*.  and  I  dodged 

"'ough  I  did  not  lik'e  mTiJkal  ff'  ^'^'''^■■'  -d 
Bey  and  take  his  „,i„d„ff;/°^./;  ''^J  *»  ^"rprise  Bechid 
The  figu.  in  sealskin  CS^t^'^rrtywa.pricked. 
--  bowed.    The  my.st'XlTnf    '=  '''  ^^"^'^'•^'"l 
•ne.  and  Monny  Gilder  wrnTlon^      7"  Personality  for 
'oyal  Wend.    I  did  not  Z  2f'''  "^''"''''-  '"^^  ^^  * 
P-iiUIefoo,whohadLrriS^:^;r'^'-°^"-tothe 
««dy  to  do  what  I  could     1  P    ^/"^^^'^■^"ddenly 
^i^e   to  the  top  of  Th.  ^^'^  ^ey  b„,ught  his 

th-ty  let  d„,p  tl,e  arm  of  tie  L         '"''^^  ^"^   of 
h'ffl-    And  this  wa^  what  M  """""^  ^er  behind 

have  an  instant  for  aflw  !,  "^."™*^-     They  would 
«i«ht  perhaps  have  time  tin     '"•"'T'  ""'*•■    ^onny 

'>est  Arabic,  but  the  fellow  sJd7r  '"  ^'""'^  "'  «  "y 
"Yes,  it  is  mine  "  fi Jh^       '"^  "°Saged." 

h'de  his  annoyanl  ^'7 ttrT!^'/'^^^'  *'>««  *» 
telegraphed  from  Naples  to  a 
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friend  in  Alexandria  to  send  me  a  private  boat.  I  do 
not  like  crowds." 

"Neither  do  I,  so  I  waited,  too,"  I  explained.  "They 
told  me  there  were  always  boats,  and  my  big  luggage  has 
gone.     I  suppose  yours  has,  too?  " 

"No  doubt,"  said  Rechid  Bey.  "Good  night,  MUord 
Borrow." 

He  turned  quickly  to  his  wife,  as  if  to  catch  her  at 
something,  but  the  slim  veUed  mystery  stood  meekly 
awaiting  his  will.  To  my  intense  relief  Monny  and  her 
friends  were  invisible.  I  could  hardly  wait  until  the  two 
figures  had  passed  out  of  sight  down  the  gangway,  to 
know  whether  my  skirmishing  attack  had  been  successful. 
"Well?"  I  asked,  as  Miss  Gilder,  "Mrs.  Jones," 
Cleopatra,  Rachel  Guest,  and  two  maids  filed  out  from 
concealment.  "Did  I  give  you  time  enough?  Did  you 
get  the  chance  you  wanted?" 

"Yes,  thank  you  ever  so  much,"  said  Monny,  with  one 
of  those  dazzling  smiles  that  would  make  her  a  beauty 
even  if  she  were  not  the  favourite  Sunday  supplement 
heiress.  "I  counted  on  you  — and  she  had  counted  on 
me.  She  must  have  known  I  wouldn't  fail  her,  for  she 
had  this  bit  of  paper  ready.  WTien  I  jumped  out  she 
slipped  it  into  my  hand.  We  didn't  need  to  say  a  word, 
and  \ /retched  Bey  has  no  idea  I  came  near  her." 

"A  bit  of  paper?"  I  echoed,  with  mterest.  For  it 
sounded  the  obvious  secret  thing;  a  bit  of  paper  stealthilv 
slid  from  hand  to  hand. 

"Yes,  with  her  address  on  it  —  nothing  more  in  writing: 
but  two  other  words,  pricked  with  a  pin.  'Save  me.' 
Don't  you  see,  if  her  husband  had  pounced  on  it,  no  harm 
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would  have  been  done.  He  wouldn't  have  noticed  the 
P^n-pncks  as  a  woman  would.  I  thought  she  was  going 
to  hve  .n  Cairo,  and  I  believe  she  thought  so  too.  at  first 
But  she  s  wntten  down  the  name  of  a  house  in  a  place 
caHed^Asut.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  town.  Wd 

see  tombs  and  mumnned  cats  and  buy  silver  shawls  " 

n„t?rl'"r''^u^^°°°^-  "^^  '^'**  '^^^  ^'"P  there,  but 
not  only  for  tombs  or  cats  or  silver  shawls.     I  have  an  idea 

S^  e^pe':^'  '      "^  '"'''^""^-  ''"'  -^"^  "^  *°  help 
"^reat  heavens!"  I  exclaimed.     "You  mustn't  on  any 

account  get  muced  up  in  an  adventure  of  that  sort-  Re- 

member,  this  is  Egypt " 

"I  don't  care."  said  Monny.  "  if  it's  the  moon." 

She  behaved  that  this  settled  the  matter.     I  believed 

the  exact  opposite.     But  I  left  it  at  that,  for  the  moment. 

as  the  boat  was  waiting,  and  Asiut  seemed  a  long  way  off 

This  was  my  first  lesson  in  what  Brigit  called  "Monny's 

tele  ways  ;  but  the  second  lesson  wa.  on  the  heels  of 
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It  was  a  blow  not  to  see  Anthony  on  the  quay.     And 
other  blows  rained  thick  and  fast.     My  two  consolations 
were  that  I  was  actually  in  Egypt;  and  that  in  the  con- 
fusion Rechid  Bey  with  the  veiled  figure  of  his  silent 
bride  had  slipped  away  without  further  incidents.     Their 
disappearance  was  regretted  by  no  one  save  Monny 
unless  it  was  NeiU  Sheridan,  and  he  was  discreet  enough 
to  keep  his  feeUngs  to  himself.    The  girl  was  not.    She 
protested    on    principle,    although   she   had   the   Asiut 
address.    But  where  aU  men,  black  and  brown  and  white 
were  yeUing  with  the  whole  force  of   their  lungs,  and 
pitchmg  and  tossing  luggage  (mostly  the  wrong  luggage) 
with  aU  the  force  of  their  arms,  nobody  heard  or  cared 
what  she  said.     For  once  Monny  Gilder  was  disregarded 
by  a  crowd  of  men.     This  could  happen  only  at  the 
departure  of  a  boat  train!    But  if  I  was  not  thinking 
about  her,  I  was  thinking  about  her  fifteen  trunb.  and 
Cleopatra's  sixteen  and  Biddy's  and  Miss  Guest's  two 
The  maids  were  worse  tlian  useless,  and  I  had  no  valet 
I  have  never  had  a  valet.     I  clawed,  I  fought,  I  wrestled 
in  an  arena  where  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  wild  beasts 
from  the  martyrs.     I  rescued  small  bags  from  under  big 
boxes,  and  dashed  off  with  a  few  >  unples  to  the  train. 

38 
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Jt  7Z,\    ^  Amencan  president  and  his  effects-  but 
•"I  stood    ransfixed  by  tlus  transformation  scene  Cle- 
patra's  maid  hailed  me  from  th^  .r,A     t  \^ 
Les  guatres  dames  we"    i^Th.        !  ^''^  '°™''°'- 

Ah   it  wo    »..     A     .  ^^  restaurant  car.     Why? 

it  ^     u  u    u  ^°^^  '"  °"'°'"'^'«  absence.     He  said 

rt  would  be  better,  a.,  of  course  they  would  want  d  n^er 

Ihen  ,    was  as  good  as  gone-     But  no.  mildly  veSuS 
Cleopara's  handmaiden.     The  dragoman  came  "c"^ 

Mvlh      !  ^-  ^  '"''''  '"""  ^  "--l  °^  miloH. 
how  c     ut  V""^'^'   "'  '^°""^'   *"  -^"«'ony.     Yet 
how  could  he  have  known  that  I  was  travelling  .^th 
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-■•th  women,  t^uble  to  p^l''T°"  ■*"'"  '"'^«"''«" 
1 1-rned  to  the  dilr"       ?;^°"'«"  «*  Alexandria? 

satellites  seated  a  aZk  Th         .  T''  ""'"""^  ^'^  »>" 

^or  their  comfort  "bLIJIT'  "^  ^^"-'"^^  -"ej 
perhaps.  I  ^as  mor-«Lt!!  "^.^  «""*y  -"•.  because, 
-yes  of  the  other  •  ^    ^  *  '"  ''"  ''y*'''  ^h-^  >"  the 
wheedle  me-   "wTh    ^'  '''"'  °"'^"-"  ^he  began  to 
he«?     We^hou^^    t*:  Z  T  r'   °"'  -"^« 
-ithough  we-,.  ,^1  t,;Cl  t"'      '  "^'"  ^'^"'■"^ 
«nd  because  its  such  a^Z^"^"  "^ '^  '»  ^^P'' 
Eastern.    The  dragoman  wZ-l!™"'  ^°  '"''''^^'  -^ 

-i.^c^irbJ-'^/T  "-'^  Anthon.  .ith 
And  he  speaks  English  Th  ^ '^'^'^  P'^^idential. 
-  «ood-looking  astLy  tdtw  ff "  "''  "^'^  -* 
to  be.     We  did  hope  to  It  T"^  °"  '^"«°««" 

to  -.  you  see,  and  giv!  Se  ril  r,"''  *"  ^^"""-^ 
ground.    But    I    supZe         ^      ''°''*  °'  ^"^'^^  bacfc- 

-"St  be  engaged  even  7h  JTce  t  """  '"'"^°««^ 
an  accidenlJ "  "''^  's  -  ,s  —  rather  like 

if2llZ:2':^'"''''"  """^''^^  ^--y.  'ooking  as 
;;VVheret,it?"Iwantedtoknow. 

it  you'd  want  to  seeT  And  it"'"rr'"*"^-     "^   told 
someone."  ^'''' "  ^  «»'« 'etter  for  you  from 
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inquired 
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letter  was  from  Penton?" 
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who'd  expected 


'No.    He   only  said,  from  a  friend 

-r.::risrt  ^-  -  ^^  -^  ^'^ 

imal  kitchen  stood  a  fat  Uttfe  i^"  '^°°': "' ^^e  infinites- 
and  one  white  eye.  T^e  It  Je T  ?!  " 'f  ^"  "-' 
Singularly,  repellently  intellicent  if^  !  ""''^  "P'  ^"^ 
as  I  approached,  witj  e^^r  ^e  iionL^^^^  -e. 

Elating  politeness.   'Xt  Z'j'jLt  f",f  ^' ^ 
I  was  the  person  he  awaited     Jt^^  °^  "^^ 

•nstmct  was   busily  whispering  t  f""^  """"^n*- 

something  fishy  abo.rv       /        ""^  *^*  ^her*  waa 

HedidnouSthetZlo^m'  t'"'  *'"'  "''^^^^  '"«" 
And  though  his  f2^°'r"*°"  """''' '^'""■^''d- 

-•^  ^e  wL  a  Lz::^;:  sSTr  r"^^  *'"• 

dressmg.gown.  under  his  short  F,,!!  '°"«  '^  * 

i>e  w.  not  of  Arab  or  E^rn  brcX ""  ^'^*' ^  ^- -- 
Milord  Borrow?"  !,„  k  ^ 

J  assented.  i^^ua. 

"My  name  is  Bedr  #.1  r^^xi    >, .     . 

u^e.     ine  gentleman's  name  was  Penton      iw    «       . 
'■e  was  sent  from  him  at  Cairo."     ^XuZ':^^, 
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in  fairly  good  English,  he  took  from  a  pocket  of  the  ^ort 
coat  v.l.K.h  spoded  hi.,  costume,  a  colourful  silk  handker- 
cluef.  Lnwrapping  this,  he  produced  an  envelope.  It 
was  addressed  to  me  in  the  hand^-riting  of  Fenton.  but 
before  openmg  it  I  went  on  «ith  my  catechism. 

friend'-"  ^^^  ''""  '''^'"''  ''""^"''  ^°"'  »'"'  y°" 
_  The  smile  was  practically  dead  now.  "I  think  it  do  not 
mtroduce  any  ones.  It  is  only  a  letter.  My  friend 
Abdullah  engaged  to  car^-  it.  But  he  got  sick  too  soon 
to  come  to  the  ship." 

"I  see,"  said  I.  "You  seem  to  have  used  the  letter, 
however,  to  get  yourself  taken  on  as  dragoman  by  the 
ad.es  of  my  party.  How  the  devil  did  you  find  out  that 
they  were  travelling  with  me,  eh?"  I  shot  the  question  at 
him  and  tned  to  imitate  gimlets  with  my  eyes.  But  he  was 
ready  with  his  answer.    No  doubt  he  had  prepared  it 

I  see  you  all  together,  from  a  distant  place,  before 
I  come  there.    A  gentleman  off  the  ship,  he  pointed  you 
out  when  I  ask  where  I  find  Milord  Borrow.      I  see  you 
and  those  ladies.     When  I  come,  you  was  away  already.' 
so  I  speak  to  them,  and  say  if  I  could  help.  I  be  very 
pleased.     When  I  tell  one  of  the  ladies  I  wa.  from  a 
fnend^of  mdord's  with  a  letter,  she  say,  is  the  friend's 
name  ^aptam  Penton,  and  I  say  'yes.  madame.  Captain 
Fenton  that  is  the  name;  and  I  am  a  dragoman  to  show 
Egypt    o  the  strangers.     I  know  it  all  vei,   well,  from 
Alexandna  way  up  Nile.'     Then  the  lady  say  very  quick 
she  W..I  take  me  for  her  dragoman.     I  am  pleasS.for  I 
was  not  engaged  for  season,  and  she  say  if  I  satisfy  her  she 
keep  me  m  Cairo  and  on  from  there." 
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M  m,    I  KTunted.  still  screwino  in  the  .r!ml.»      ..t 
you',.„ota„E«yptia„.    You  have  »1,SX„  ^ 

Armenian  famous  in  history     A^f    *     "'«°«°'eof an 
"I  am  fl.-.  1  msiory.     Are  you  Armenmn?" 

i  am  the  same  thing  as  Eevntian  I  hi„  i.       #      , 
man  so  many  years     I  „m  m       ?  ^*'*  '"^  <*"««>- 

was  hn™   ;        "  "  Mussulman  in  faith.    But  I 

was  born  Armenian."  he  admitted 

One  time  a  family  take  me  to  New  York  and  T  », 
year  or  two.    Then  I  Bet  !,„„    •  i        ,  '  ''*•>'  * 

•gain.    But  I  iear^  to'tllt  f^  ""'  ™'"''  *°  ^^^P* 
peoples  whilelarverth^..""^^  ""^  '"'^  ^«--> 

Ml^.Tsrha^'-i^^rr-dt^'""'^^"-    ^"^« 

had  courtL  a  ctnllr  :th  T'^  '^  "^^  '^'•° 
if  that  ^ere  all.  why  hJdn't  h  1  .°^  '''''"''^-  ^^'■ 
began  to  move  Jtt  thf  I^H"    '  .   T^  °*  *''^  ''•'*^  ^  '^ 

easily  have^  I^ay  and  d"  ''"'''    "'  "'^^^ 

we  could  XZtr       I'^PP^^-^-l  '"to  -pace,  before 

f^.  He^Tnt^rr  turh:?:j:ri- 

«B  bags,   that  he  w  ^'^"P^t'as  attractive  dr^ss- 

-•«ht  ne;e;'cltrSm~n'  ^Th^^'^-T '^  ^"^^  ^ 
an  Wst  desire  to  beT^:;;-  Z^T^y^^t 
I  -olved  not  to  let  the  gimlets  rust  until  Bedr^T^Ge^J 


il 
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had  been  got  rid  of.  If  Mrs.  East  had  really  promised 
Him  a  permanent  engagement,  she  could  salve  his  dis- 
appomtment  by  giving  him  a  day's  pay.  I  would  take 
the  responsibility  of  sending  him  about  his  business 

Without  further  parley  I  opened  the  letter.    It   was 
short,  evidently  written  in  a  hurry.    Anthony  had  scrib- 

Horribly  sorry,  dear  old  Duffer,  but  rm  wanted  by  the 
Power,  that  Be  in  Cairo.  No  other  reason  could  have  kept  me 
from  A^xandna.  I  was  afraid  a  wire  wouldn't  reach  you,  w  I 
«n  a  decent  old  chap  by  the  train  I  meant  to  take.  He's 
pledged  to  find  you  on  tJ.e  quay,  and  he  will  -  unles,  some  one 
makes  h™  drunk.  This  seems  unlikely  to  happen,  as  he  won't 
be  paid  tiU  he  gets  back,  and  having  no  friends  on  earth,  no- 
body  wJl  stand  him  drinks.  Beastly  luck,  but  I  shan't  be  able 
to  see  you  to-night  even  in  Cairo.  Tell  you  aU  to-morrow- 
and  there  s  a  lot  to  tell,  about  many  things. 

Yours  ever, 

A.  F. 

The  messenger  had  "no  friend  on  earth,"  according  to 
Fenton  Then  the  friendship  stated  to  exist  between  him 
and  Bedr  el  Gemdly  must  have  come  readymade  from 
heaven,  or -its  opposite.  I  guessed  the  nature  of  the 
decent  old  chap's"  illness.  But  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  know  whether  it  had  been  produced  by  design  or 
accident.  ^ 

When  I  went  back  to  the  ladies,  Bedr  went  with  me 
at  my  firm  suggestion,  and  gave  them  their  handbags 
to  use  as  footstools.  Dmner  was  ready,  and  a  seat  Zi 
been  kept  for  me  at  a  table  just  across  the  aisle,  but  before 


the  d«i«an7  :^^/«..'-;  f-».ta„ee,  «„ve™.-„, 
he'.  .  .hark."  I  J^tr  h.     '^I"  "''"'  ^'  ""'y  ^ 

him  nothing  «a,,'.b„t7';"««T"''  ^-  ^ou  owe 
when  we  get  to  CairlSru^'I;  r' '''"'' •''"^««''«" 
dr.go.an  .•„  View  J  the  ^^^/'"h  .',7  ^  .'  '"^^  " 

-M  tt'^r:'t„7  ^i  '^'■"-■"^ "-« --er 

^rom  her  table  (she  :;drhar    f""^   '^""«'   — 
.heandheraun   had^n  ifk^.  '"l"*"*'^  ""'^  '"'''^  »hat 

.T-     "Aunt  a^rTrtTl'Z^:^\^:'T''''- 
«nd  now  Rachel  Guest  and  r  th  T".         *""'  "'*'"'  °"- 

-4hi„awa.,-„stbe:„:leVh^t:^^^^  ^"^  ■"-  - 

^ha^nesshe-soveiLtrsi;'^-  """  ^^^  ■•»  '''^ 

A-Hcans  whose  n'^^^l^'  e'hZ'"^^/^'"'  '°*^  °' 
acquainted  with.  The  ♦,.„•  .v  '  ^"^  """"e  we're 
difficulty  in  getting  engLedT."^'^'  *'"'*  ^«  fi"<l« 
«"iity  ever  since  I  X' t  ^T  "' ''"'  '"*^^-  ^'^^  ^'t 
".•  but  I  said  it  to  be  funl  wH  .""'''"  ^  '^°--  '* 
c^eserve  to  punish  ourseltTS  ^nZ  ""''  ^-"^  ^ 
few  days,  or  more,  if  he's  good  '•  '^^  '''^*^^  " 

reId^°S'  '"  "'^"^^  '''^-'-^'■^  dragoman?"  I 
"Oh.  that  was  just  our  silliness     r^.ii 
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brown  person  is  handsome  or  homely,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it?  Besides,  we  can  have  another  draRoman,  too, 
for  ornament,  J  we  run  across  a  very  picturesque  one." 

I  laughed.    "But  you  can't  go  up  the  Nile  on  a  boat 
with  a  drove  of  private  dragomans,  you  know!" 

"I  don't  know.  Lord  Ernest.    And  why  don't  you 
c  .1  them  dragomen?    You  make  them  sound  as  if  they 
were  some  kind  of  animal." 
"Dragomans  is  the  plural,"  I  persisted. 
"WeU.  I  shall  call  them  dragomen.    And  if  this  poor 
thing  can't  get  any  one  else  to  drag,  he  shall  drag  us  up 
the  Nile,  if  he's  as  intelligent  in  his  ways  as  he  is  in  that 
one  eye,  which  is  so  like  a  hard-boUed  egg.     You  see.  Lord 
Ernest,  we're  going  to  have  a  boat  of  our  own.    A  steam 
dahabeah  is  what  we  want,  so  we  won't  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wind.    And  we  can  have  all  the  dragomen  we  choose, 
can't  we?" 

"I  suppose  you  can  fiU  up  your  cabins  with  them."  I 
agreed,  because  I  felt  that  the  GUded  Rose  wished  me  to 
argue  the  point,  and  that  if  I  did  I  should  be  worsted.  As 
I  should  not  be  on  board  the  daliabeah  in  question,  it 
would  not  matter  to  me  personaUy  if  the  boat  were 
entirely  manned  by  dragomans.  Except  that  there  would 
in  that  case  probably  be  a  collision,  and  I  should  not  be 
near  to  save  Biddy  — and  incidentally  the  girl  Biddy 
wished  me  to  marry. 

After  that,  we  went  on  eating  our  dinner  and  talking 
of  Egypt.  Miss  Guest  doing  all  the  listening,  as  usual. 
When  we  had  finished,  we  kept  our  places  because  we 
had  no  others.  Cleopatra  was  curious  about  my  friend's 
failure  to  arrive,  but  I  put  her  off  with  vaguenesses; 
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I  SHALL  never  know  for  certain  whether  or  not  our  future 
was  entirely  shaped  by  Monny's  resolve  to  breakfast  on 
the  terrace  of  Shepheard's  Hotel  next  morning. 

A  great  many  remarkable  things  have  happened  on 
that  historic  site.  Napoleon  made  the  place  his  '-ead- 
quarters.  General  Kleber  wa^  murdered  in  the  garden. 
Half  the  most  important  people  in  the  world  have  had 
tea  on  the  terrace:  but,  according  to  a  German  waiter 
there  was  one  deed  yet  undone.  Nobody  had  ever 
ordered  breakfast  out  of  doors. 

Of  course,  Monny  got  what  she  wanted.  Not  by 
stormmg,  not  by  putting  on  power-of-wealth  airs,  but 
smnply  by  turning  bright  pink  and  looking  large-eyed 
At  once  that  waiter  rushed  off,  and  fetched  other  waiters- 
and  almost  before  the  invited  guests  knew  what  to  expect' 
two  tables  had  been  fitted  together,  covered  with  white' 
adorned  with  fresh  roses,  and  set  forth  with  cups  and 
saucers.  I  was  the  one  man  invited,  and  I  felt  like  an 
actor  called  to  play  a  new  part  in  an  old  scene,  a  scene 
vaguely,  excitingly  familiar.  Could  I  possibly  be  remem- 
bering It,  I  asked  myself,  or  was  my  impression  but  the 
result  of  a  life-long  debauch  of  Egyptian  photographs? 
Anyhow,  there  was  the  impression,  with  a  thriU  in  if 
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thought,  even  if  I  bTrst  to  .  ""^  ^«"-undi„gs.  I 

-d proposed  to MonnyCss  ~r/™'  '°^"^-« 
"••^  "«ht  note.  But  sornlT  '^X):"^!'' ^ ^^'^^ 
propose.  It  was  enoueh  t„  ^7  •  ,  ^'  '"'='"'«'  *" 
of  a  coffee  cup.  In  her  whi  !  t  ''/''  °"^'  "•«  ri™ 
it  tusso,.)  and  dri,pW  ^  ,        '^  ^^''^  ^'-^'J^  •=«" 

winter  girf  in  white  fuftLel     N^'.  ''''  '^  »-"  « 
8iri.  and  a  radiant  vision    /  •  "^"  ^'"  *  «"«■»«' 

specially  in  this  Orient^  wTtilfl  '"""  "  '^°"'' 
myself  faU  in  love  with  her  f       ''"'  waiting  to  see 

Biddy  was  waitilg  And  ^'  '°"'^''  '\*^«  ««»«  way  that 
It  belonged  to  m^  pasf  1  "1"""^**  «"«"*»'  fr»n,e! 
belong  even  to  m^S  Jre"  „  U  ^^  ^°-^  Wilder  didn't 
of  it  mor^  than  ofW        '  '""  "^™^"«  «  ^  thought 

colt::?  1":^I  rw":";'-^^  •>-  ai^ady  the  wonderful 
fla^h  and  flicker  It  tJ  ^""  '^^  ^  '^'^  had  begun  to 
East  and  West  m^Tan^  j  T  "'  ^''^Pheard's.  whe,. 
anywhen,  in  Eg^T  Nob^'  "°"  -"-tionally  than 
-««est  breakf^^but^raSer  """'"^  '"'^  ^^^^^^ 
hotel,  and  pouring  out  S  wo  '°:;™^  '"'°  *''« 
wer«  sitting  at  the  little  w   l         uT""  ""''  P'"'"  women 

discussplansforthedayw^^^^^^  *°  "'^  '^«-.  or 

Office.,  in  khaki  came  aldTu°^'°'*'"'-'^™eomans. 

and  gymkhanas.    ZZZt  t^      *"  ''^'"  ^"""^  «°'^ 

-eb^u^trade.  crowded  ;;:^-7rCi-- 
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with  dark  faces  and  wonderful  eyes  or  no  eyes  at  aU. 
struggling  to  seU  painted  postcards,  strings  of  blue-gray 
mummy  beads;  necklaces  of  cornelian  and  great  lumps 
of   amber;   fans,   perfumes,    sample   sticks   of   smoking 
mcense.  toy  camels  cleverly  made  of  jute;  fly  whisks 
from  the  Sudan  with  handles  of  beads  and  dangUng  shells- 
scarab  rings  and  brooches;  cheap,  gay  jewelleiy,  scarfs 
from  Asmt,  white,  black,  pale  green  and  purple,  ght- 
tenng  hke  miniature  cataracts  of  silver,  as  brown  arms 
held   them   up.    Darting  Arab   urchins   hawked   tame 
ichneumons,  or  shouted  newspapers  for  sale  — English 
Amencan,  Greek,  French,  German.  Italian,  and  Turkish' 
Copper-tmted.  classic-featured  youths  in  white  had  golden 
crowns  of  bananas  round  their  turbans;  withered  patri- 
archs   m    blue    gakbeahs  offered  oranges,  or  immense 
bunches  of  mixed  flowers,  fresh  and  fragrant  as  the  morning- 
or   ba^keU  of  strawberries   red   and   bright  as   rubies. 
Digiufied  Arabs  staJked   by,   bearing  on  nobly  poised 
heads   pots  of  growing   rose-bushes  or  arum   lilies    or 
azaleas.     Jet-black  giants,  wound  in  rainbow-striped  cot- 
tons,  clanked   brass   saucers   hke   cymbals,   advertising 
the  sweet  drinks  in  then-  glass  jars,  while  memoiy  whis- 
pered m  my  ears  the  Arab  name  "sherbetly."    Across 
the  street,  clear  silver-gold  sunshine  of  winter  in  Egypt 
shone  on  precious  stones,  on  carved  ivories,  sQver  anklets 
Persian  rugs,   and   embroideries,   brilliant  as  humming- 
birds wings,  all  displayed  in  the  windows  of  shops  where 
dark  eyes  looked  out  eagerly  for  buyers.     Everything  was 
for  sale,  for  sale  to  the  strangers!    The  whole   clam- 
ounng  aty  seemed  to  consist  of  one  vast,  concentrated 
desire  on  the  part  of  brown  people  to  sell  things  to  fair 
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colour  and  iS     mZT'''       T"  ""^^  "  ^^"^  "-'  °^ 

ried  rich  Tur^jto  bXro:;?  ^'^'?'^^^^"^^  - 

drove  h  gh  doe-carLs     r^-vj      «■  ,  ■        ^'"S''*^  women 
in  the  vTlt     ^^"''■'•,   ^"'d™  Highlanders  swung  alone 
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Won  t!"   she  said,    "ihevW  nart    nf    ik 

I  -^  lum  to  us,  please.  Lord  Ernest?  " 

"WW  d"  '  "'•  ^  T''^  "°*  ^"^  ''•^  P«"°"  indicated 

What  do  you  want  him  for,  Miss  Gilder?"  I  obev^ 

temptation,  and  asked  ^^ 

onefor^rnament     This  ei^r::  ^.^^^  :  ^t^- 
I  stood   up  reluctantly,  and  looked  do^vn  oveT  the 
balustrade.     "A  man  with  a  g,^n  turban?"  I  ^  "  tej 
But  that  means  he's  a  Hadji,  who's  been  to  M^a  ^d 
back.     I  never  heard  of  a  dragoman "     '*""""* '"'^ 

He   stood   at   some   distance   behin,)    fl,„ 

III      aT^Tth  ''1  -"--^---?^«?;i~::^ 

«  the  railing.  In  his  long  gaJabeah  of  Sudan  si 
ashes  of  roses  m  colour,  he  wa.  tall  and  straight  aTa  oalm' 
gravely  dignified  with  his  folded  arms  and  tLbau^^S 
remoteness    of  his   expression.     Dark   and    si  7  f  » 

disdainful,  half-amused  he  was  like.  '  '"''^" 

"»ea.  ne  was  like  a  prmce  compared  with 
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his  humbler  brethren-  h..t  fl, 

more  relevant  andr„laL!,,'''"''"°*''^'"='«'»'''''n«= 

"By  Jove."  I  tho th     :l      '^,^T""*''"'=^^''°'*- 
Penton!"  ^^''     ''"'^ '^<'  he  is  to  Anthony 

^^s;°s^i:-;^--M.c..e.,.. 

ment  he  had  been  willing  L  to  L  <     ^       ""  '"^"■■ 
one  motionless  fig„,e   the  one  1  T'^  ""^'^  ""'  th« 

not  called  attent^  to  himir"  '^'°"  *°"^«  ^"^ 

Ji^tnittr^aTrnr^"''^"^^"*^-- 

moustache  grew,  than  a.  AnttonvhrK"'"  '"'"^  '''^ 
years.  Still,  there  were  tt  .•  ^  ""^"^  '"  '^'^ 
"•ther  sad  eyes  shadTd^^^^  T^rt'-Tl  ""^  '-«' 
eyebrows  raised  at  the  I  dg  ot'tht';?  '^"*  ""^ 
sloping  steeply  down  toward    the    t  °°'"'  *''^" 

workingofmuscIesintheZel^    tJ""     ;•  "•"    ^"«''' 
ing  mouth  which  could  f!-    -^  P«=»J««ly  charm- 
stern,  contradictty "h  n  marrf'^  "  »  "^^''  «•« 
otherwise  perfect  Tv  u"  X    ^  ^''^  'T'™  *"« 
thony  had  a.s  noble  a  thr   ,t  1    1-       T"^""^  «  An- 
ient uncovered,  reminding     yZ  TatT^T  ^^'^''^'''' 
recall  Anthonys  throat.     Theu^T     T     "°*  "'  "" 
to   me.   drawn  perhaps   ult,       .^""'"^  eyes  turned 
flabbergasted.  wC    you  w^   bv        I"'-  '  ""  ^^^^-l' 
himself  was  looking  afl^'    "^  T''''"^  t*^*  Anthony 

The  dark  ta^LTZ^r  ""'"  *'*^  ^^^°  *-^ 
W  been  ^a^  ZS  T ^  117  H^ "    "^  ^^^^ 
twinkled    with   fun   nor  senf  7  ^^'  "^'""^^ 

but  somehow  I  knew  that  h  '"'''^'   °^    ^"^g: 

watching  me  for  aTng  iL    ""  '"^-  ""^^  ''^  ^-^  been 
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\\ell,that.stheoneIwnnt.     MI  take /«>,." 
.show    ''^'"  "'  '^  ''"'  "'"^  '"'"^""^  "  '""^  "'  "  '"'"e 
Anthony  hud  brouglit  lliis  on  liimself,  but  I  was  not 
angry  with  Anthony.      I  „,,,  angry  wiU.  the  girl  fo 
puttmg  her  finger  into  our  pie. 

"That's  not  a  dragoman,"  I  assured  her.  "If  he  were 
he  d  come  and  bawl  out  his  accomplishments,  as  the 
others  do.    He's  a  veo'  different  sort  of  chap." 

That's  why  I  want  him,"  said  Monny.  "And  if  he 
isnt  a  dragoman,  he'll  jump  at  being  one  if  I  offer  to 
pay  bm  enough.  He's  an  Egyptian,  anyhow,  by  his 
cloUies.  or  a  Bedouin  or  something  -  although  he  isn't 
as  dark  as  the  rest  of  these  men.  I  suppose  he  must 
know  a  httle  about  his  own  city  and  countiy  " 

"It  doesn't  follow  he'd  tell  traveUers  about  them 
for  money  said  I.  "He  looks  to  me  a  man  of  good 
birth  and  distmction  in  old  fashioned  dress.  Why  he's 
lingering  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  this  hotel  I  can't 
exp  am,  but  I'm  certain  he  isn't  touting.  Probably  he's 
waiting  for  a  friend." 

Pooh!    said  Monny.     "Just  test  him.  Lord  Ernest." 

Sony,  but  I  can't  do  it,"  I  an.swered,  with  a  firmness 

which  ought  to  have  been  tried  on  her  long  ago.     "Ind 

1  wouldn't  discuss  him  in  such  a  loud  tone  of  ^•oice      He 

muy  understand  English." 

this  row.    Biddy  apologized  for  her  dariing;  but  she  need 
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dragoman."  ^  ^""^  '■"  B°i"g  for  this 

short"''  not  a  d™«-_..  I  p,„i^,^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

thi  wX^::rteS' .'''  °"''  ^^"-^  '^■"^  -  ••^^ 

I II  bet  you  his  green  turban,"  said  I 
How  can  you  get  it?" 

"As  easUy  as  you  can  get  him  "   r      .    .  j 
a  safe  bet."  ^      ^''     ^  retorted.     "It's 

pose,  IS  one  of  the  "littler  ..  i.  ,"'' "^^-  la's,  I  sup- 
«ave  up  kici.i;;anTi:ri„!t''",''^"^---he 
As  Biddy  says   fhell         k  T  ^"^'^  '"'°  submission. 

obli.io..  to  U,.  outer  „M      y.,'    5™,      ■ "":'  """»"'' 
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over  the  terrace  raUing  beckoned  him.  surpri«=  nether  than 
jealousy  showed  on  the  faces  of  the  unwanted  dragoman  " 
As  for  the  wearer  of  the  turban,  he  did  what  I  Txpect.^ 

tT  h::'?'  ''"'.I"'-  ^'  "°*  '''  '"^''-'  «^ 
to  the  gesture.     Whatever  the  motive  for  lii.  masquerade 

It  was  not  to  attract  anything  feminine. 

I  snuled  sardonically.       "Thafs  a  nice  hat  youVe  got 
on.  Miss  Gilder."  I  remarked.  ^ 

"Do  you  collect  girls-  hats.»"  she  a.ked  sweetly. 
But  mme  .sn  t  ehgible  yet  for  your  collection.  Let  me 
see  what  did  you  .say  he  was.»  Oh,  a  Hadji!"  And  she 
shnlled  forth  sweetly,  her  voice  sounding  young  and 
dear.  "Hadji!  Hadji!  Effendi!  Venez  ici.  sVvous  pkh 
l^leasc  come  here." 

smallest,  cheapest  ostrich  feather  in  the  hands  of  any 
street-merchant.  For  he  came.  Anthony  came!  Not 
o  look  meekly  up  from  the  pavement  below  the  railing 
but  to  a-scend  the  steps  of  the  terrace,  and  advance  with 
grave  d.gnUy  toward  our  table.  Within  a  yard  of  us  he 
stopped  giving  to  me,  not  to  Miss  Gilder,  the  beautiful 
Arab  salute,  a  touch  on  forehead  and  heart. 

"You  devU!"  I  was  .saying  to  myself.  "So  you  walk 
into  this  trap,  do  you,  and  calmly  trust  me  to  get  you  out 
Serve  you  right  if  I  don't  move  hand  or  foot."  And  I 
alniost  made  up  my  mind  that  I  wouldn't.  But  I  was 
interested.  I  wanted  intensely  to  know  what  the  dickens 
Anthony  was  up  to,  .•  H  whether  he  would  lu.ve  been  up 

dea^  ihh  "'^  "'  ^°""^  '''°'"^"  ^'  •'^  *° 

"It   was  I   who  called   to  you,  not  tins  gentleman," 
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"A  little  0/  both  Bri  I  •"  °'  ^"«''''''  "  ««'e?" 
to  A„.eriea„."  «plied  AitXlT^:''''"  ^^'''''^ 
impertinence,  in  the  nreferr^lT  '  ^'^  ""'ounding 

you.  Madame.    ZiT^'T""'-    "^ ''°  ""' know 

Good  heaven...    v'^^e"     T"*'^"-" 
^at  wa.  I  to  do  now?    WhI   dS^^'"""'"'*^  ""=•• 
want  me  to  do.»    Evidenllv  h  .    •    ""P"^"'''*  fellow 

Anthony  is  g^at  on  Ze Itl"  T"?  '"'  *^'""""""- 
B"t  this  wa.  a  bomb  Tr  t  "I-  "^^  *'"  '^^»- 

could  catch  it  on  tre  flv  and  7  '•''^  """'"^  *"  «*  i^  I 
hadtimetoexplode      '^■'^''^"'P'*  "'*°  '^o'"  l-fo«,  it 

in  Egypt  since  you^eSild  ••         *'*^°" '"^"'"-«- 

-i^r:Xt/th?"\'^^^  ^- "'  «"t..  I 

to  count  upoT  '        ^''^  '=°°'"^"  -''-h  Anthony  da«d 
;;  Wmember  me  nowP--  he  in.ui^  p„„tely. 

^-  i.  «r,  ihoigrtf^etLied'r;^-- ;"°"' 

mission.    But  your  name "  °°    *   diplomatic 

"You  may  have  known  me  as  Ah^v,  j   a 
the  wretch,  not  d^aming  ofThat  slifh  t  .  "'°""'"  '^''^ 

Cleopatra,  who  has  littfe  Frent"^  '^  """*"• 

-d  fixed  upon  the  fa^und  rt^;™'^'^^^  ^"'^^^• 
feverish  interest.    Brigit  and  tL        u  *  '*^^  °' 
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as  must  too  late  have  warned  Fenton  that  he  had  missed 
his  footing,  skating  on  thin  ice, 

"Antoun!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  East.  "Why,  that's  what 
you  said  you  called  your  friend  Captain  Fenton." 

I  glanced  at  Anthony.  His  profile  had  no  more  ex- 
pression than  that  of  an  Indian  on  an  American  penny, 
and,  indeed,  rather  resembled  it.  If  he  were  bhiming 
me  for  letting  anything  out,  I  had  a  right  to  blame 
him  for  letting  himself  in.  He  was  silent  as  well  as 
expressionless.  He  left  it  all  to  me  —  diplomat  or 
duffer. 

'"Antoun  Effendi'  was  the  nickname  my  friend 
Fenton  got  at  school,"  I  explained  to  Cleopatra,  "be- 
cause it  sounded  a  bit  like  hLs  own  name,  and  because 
he  had  —  er  —  because  he  had  associations  with  Egypt. 
He  was  proud  of  them  and  is  still.  But  Antoun  is  a 
name  often  heard  here.  And  every  man  who  isn't  a 
Bey  or  a  Prince,  or  a  Sheikh,  is  an  Effendi.  I  quite 
remember  you  now,"  I  hurried  on,  turning  to  Anthony 
once  more.     "You  arc  Hadji  as  well  as  Effendi." 

"I  have  the  right  to  call  myself  so,  if  I  choose,"  he 
admitted.  "I  am  pleased  to  meet  you  again.  I  was 
waiting  for  a  friend  when  you  beckoned.  If  you  did  not 
recognize  my  face  at  first,  may  I  ask  what  it  was  you 
wanted  of  me.'" 

There  was  no  limit,  then,  to  his  audacity.  He  had 
not  learned  his  lesson  yet,  after  all,  it  would  seem. 

Monny  could  not  bear  tamely  to  lose  her  hat,  though 
she  must  have  felt  her  hatpins  trembling  in  the  balance. 
"I  told  you  before,"  she  repeated,  "that  it  was  I  who 
beckoned  you." 


HH    ,'\*'^'' '^  ^  «REEN  TURBAN  « 

«r-n  t~ban  al 'lhe^?°?  '^•"«=  "'"'  --"how  the 
dignity,  added  .UotlZ  Ztd  '""'";  '^  "''''"«  *° ''" 
How  could  she  go  on»  hT^  ".u  °'  '"'•*  P°'''«°««- 
She  had  ;  but  Z  Seek  J^  t'  k'^  ''""''  *°  «°  °°' 
ment.  ^**''  '""  ^""''ed  with  embarra«. 

«teiy  blurted  out.  looking  ru    '«n8"*«es."  she       ,pe,. 
defiant  chUd.     "I  tho^g^*_^f. '"^'''"S*'*''"'^    half- 

T^'^LtdS'  °^trr"^-  ^«'^-"  O^. 

"I  don't  want  a "gular  2.         T\^  ^°"  ^^•"»'-" 

r-ot  .Madame.-  7t  SZ:'    .f'"''  ^^'^^    "And 

-^:Lt2^r:^?s^;;^-  r-^ 

value  it.)  "lougjit  I  should  rather 

"Yes.    Bntofeour^thatcan'tmattertoyou" 
^o-    It  cannot.  Mademoiselle."  ^ 

\y  hat  I  want  to  sav   i,  thU      v     < 
nieans  youVe  been  toSe^d   Lord  ^  '"  "u'^'''  ^'"'^'^ 
told  us.     So  you  must  kT  ^""^'^  ^'"'^'^  i««t 

business.-  ""'  '^  ^"^^  '"t^'^Sent.    Are  you  in 

;;i  am  interested  in  excavations." 

"Notalwt"-  "   •'"'°^«^*°-''^themyou«elf?.. 

~t^ir£rrt7j^\— -r 

nothing.  "^   •    ""'  n>s  face  told 

"iTrprbi?.'^"*'*"'"^- 
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"  Well,  I'd  l)c  willing  to  givi-  j  ou  .i  liiR  salary  for  showing 
lu  about  Cairo,  und  pirhups  ><<>>»);  up  the  Nile." 

"You  do  not  knrin  who  I  aiii.  Mademoiselle.  Ask 
your  friend  l»rd  Eriiesl  Dorrow.  Perhaps  he  may 
remember  something  about  my  circumstances  now  he 
Iia.s  recalled  my  face." 

I  wos  honestly  not  sure  whether  this  were  further 
deviltry,  or  an  appeal  for  help.  In  any  cose,  I  thought  it 
time  for  the  scene  to  end.  "  I  told  you,"  I  said  to  Monny 
in  English,  "  that  he  was  a  man  of  importance,  not  at  all 
the  sort  of  person  you  could  expect  to  engage  for  a  guide. 
You  must  see  now  that  he's  a  gentleman.  And  a  —  a 
—  an  Egyptian  gentleman  is  just  the  same  as  any  other." 

"Surely  not  quite!"  she  answered  in  the  same  language, 
and  I  realized  my  foolish  mistake  in  using  it,  as  if  I  meant 
her  to  understand  that  Antoun  ESendi  knew  it  too  little 
to  catch  our  secrets. 

"An  Egyptian  man  can't  have  the  same  feelings  as  a 
European?  Why,  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years 
they've  been  an  enslaved  race,  like  our  black  people 
at  home.  We'd  never  think  of  calling  even  the  fairest 
quadroon  man  a  gentleman,  though  he  might  be  won- 
derfully good  looking  and  nice  mannered." 

Literally,  I  was  frightened.  Anthony  Fenton  is 
fiercely  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  beautiful  princess- 
mother,  for  love  of  whom  his  father's  career  was  ruined. 
Her  mother  was  a  Sicilian  woman,  and  her  father  was  half 
Greek,  so  there  is  little  enough  Egyptian  blood,  after  all, 
in  the  veins  of  General  Fenton's  son.  He  is  proud  of  what 
there  is  —  proud,  because  of  his  mother's  fatal  charm,  and 
the  romance  of  her  story  (it  was  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding 
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*lth  .  cou,i„  of  the  Sultan  th.t  the  famou,  ,oldier  Charl. 

'■'■^.•."   hi   oo,„„,i,,i„„  on  account  of    h.  7         '" 

".»■.  iV :; "XXt. "t '"'" -"- -* 

Ife  careful.  Mis.,  Gilder!"  r  ..a.aod  the  rirl      "T.  • 
man  understands  Enclish  Wii,     ♦.  *  f         ^'"» 

comes  of  a  princely  fS  !^      „    '  ";  ^  *""''■     «« 
his  hand  to  claim  a  fortv,.  -      ••  °"'^  *°  P"'  °"' 

"You  seem  to  remt  i !, .,    „ii   ,.k  .  ,   „„ 
Ern^t."  brokein  Fento,  ,  Uu.kl  Z^Z       ''   '  '"" 

Yes."  I  said.     "It  COU...S  )...,,  ♦"!  „,,  '  y 
forgive  Miss  Gilder."  '        »"       Vol  .nust 

"There  is   nothing   to  foreive "  »,„  i, 

myself  at  this  lady's  service  if\r     >.  "*'  ''"* 

though  I'm  not  a  servInrL  L   !  "      ""^  '"^'  ''"'^^• 

wthesakeof  pursu::;:;t:::i-r  --•  - 

He  contmued  to  speak  in  French,  lest  mv  .nn,       •       . 
suspicions  should  be  further  roused  bv    he  F^M^T 
Englishman:  and  Monny.  pale  X  her  hi     ,^        "^  "" 

in   neat,   schoolg.rl    French     ^Jr  a   p^tT^  I""""* 
accent.  "un   a  pretty   American 
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"What's  the  price  you  wish  to  name?"  she  inquired, 
looking  a  little  afraid  of  him  and  ashamed  of  herself, 
now  that  talk  of  princes  and  fortunes  was  bandied  about. 
"Of  course,"  she  went  on,  when  he  did  not  answer  at 
once,  "if  I'd  known  —  all  this,  I  shouldn't  have  asked 
you  to  be  a  dragoman.  At  least,  perhaps  I  shouldn't. 
Anyhow,  I  shouldn't  have  made  a  bet " 

"A  bet  that  I  would  have  a  'price,'  Mademoiselle? 
Then  you  may  win  your  bet,  for  I've  just  told  you;  I  have 
a  price.  But  I  think  it  unlikely  you  would  be  willing  to 
pay  it." 

"Good  heavens,  is  he  going  to  try  and  marry  the 
girl?"  I  asketl  myself.  It  v/ould  be  the  last  thing  to 
expect  of  Anthony  Fenton.  However,  he  had  already 
-'  'e  the  last  but  one;  the  tiling  I  had  bet  his  green  turban 
ti„  would  not  do.  After  all,  he  was  a  man,  and  a  reckless 
man,  as  he  had  proved  on  more  than  one  wild  occasion. 
He  was  in  a  strange  mood,  capable  of  anything;  and  the 
Gilded  Rose  could  never  have  been  prettier  in  her  hfe 
than  at  this  minute.  She  had  made  him  furious,  and  I 
had  imagined  that  his  acceptance  of  her  overtures  was 
the  beginning  of  some  scheme  of  punishment.  Now 
I  was  almost  sure  I  had  been  right,  yet  I  could  not  guess 
what  he  would  be  at.  Neither  could  Monny.  But  here 
was  the  dangerously  picturesque  Arab  who  "must  be  a 
prince  or  something,"  as  Cleopatra  had  expressed  it. 
And  he  was  even  more  dangerous  than  picturesque. 

"You  —  you  said  you  wouldn't  take  wages,"  she 
stammered  (I  enjoyed  bearing  the  self-willed  young 
person  stammer):  "so  I  can't  understand  what  you 
mean.     But  even  though  you  are  all  those  things  Lord 
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to  bf  Sa^'™^"'^'  '  •»-*  '^-••^^  whether  S^.^, 

•^Not  only  that     'I  ma,  put  myself  at  the  lady,  ser- 
vice  —  for  a  pnce,"  was  what  I  siiVJ      T  aj   >.         ■ 
Ishallnotbeabletotellyouittni^^ 
izmg  tone  in  whirh   Anti,  ,  ^ne  patron- 

if  to  go  ^""  '"=  made  as 

•!..«.  .h.  „M  .hid,  .fc  C.UM  «     ',  ~m" 
ever      Tt  ,I»     ^'**""'"f"«>  ^  may  not  need  to  tell  you 

I  may  not  be  in,"  said  Monny.     "But  if  I'm       , 

you  can  leave  a  note."  "  °"*' 

"K  I  must  refuse  to  serve  you.  yes.  I  c.„  leave  a  note. 
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If  I  am  to  accept,  I  must  see  you  in  person.  Should 
you  be  out,  1 11  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  changed 
your  mind  and  do  not  want"  —  he  smiled  faintly  for 
the  first  time  —  "so  expensive  a  guide." 

Monny  hesitated.  "I  am  not  stingy.  I'll  stay  at 
home  this  evening,"  she  volunteered  at  last. 

"Bravo  Petruchio!"  I  said  under  my  breath.  But 
if  Biddy's  plot  were  to  succeed,  it  was  my  business  to 
play  the  part  of  Petruchio  to  this  Kathcrine.  Let  the 
masquerading  prince  find  a  Desdcmona  who  would  suit 
his  Othello! 
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about  in«t  ucSi   'rh         •  T""^"^  ^  ''^  ">"-J- 
he  had  namJd^;     T!..        "^  ''""^  '**"'  "*  the  cafe 

attracting  Xk  ""^    "'^    °^"^-    -^-^-t 

-Jf  '^"1 'l'^«<"»an  came  a„d  took  them  off  my  hands 

-  at  least  the  realer  one  than  you  -  a  Hr.  At  7 

with  a  game  ev«.    wK  ""y°"       a  dreadful  creature 

«.y  b.  ..p.L° ;  H^r  t? """  -I '"« »■« 

.iv.  you  tTkiW"  "■"  ""■  """«"  *«"■' 
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said  your  messenger  was  taken  suddenly  ill;  pretends  to  be 
a  dragoman." 
"What  is  he  like?" 

"Rather  like  a  partially  decayed  but  decently  dressed 
goat." 

"Don"t  rot.  This  may  be  serious." 
I  described  Bedr  el  Gemaly  as  best  I  could,  feature  by 
feature.  When  I  had  polished  them  off,  Anthony  shook 
his  green-turbaned  head  "No  portrait  of  him  in  my 
rogues'  gallery.  Just  now,  I'm  sensitive  about  spies  — 
over-sensitive  rather.  Of  course,  you've  spotted  my 
game.'" 

"I  confess  I  was  conceited  enough  to  think  you'd 
given  yourself  all  this  trouble  with  the  costumier  in  order 
to  take  a  rise  out  of  me.  But  when  you  speak  of  spies,  I 
begin  to  put  two  and  t.vo  together  —  your  business  in 
Cairo  — the  powers  that  he,  keeping  you  from  me  last 
night,  etc.  I  suppose  it's  an  official  job,  this  fancy  dress 
affair?  " 

"Yes.  In  ray  own  capacity,  I'm  not  in  Cairo.  I 
turned  up  day  before  yeste.iay,  jolly  glad  to  get  back 
from  Adrianople  —  though  it  was  good  fun  there,  I  can 
teU  you,  for  a  while;  and  I  looked  forward  to  wallowing 
no  end  in  the  alleged  delights  of  civilization.  I  reported 
myself,  and  all  seemed  well.  I  took  a  room  at  Shepheard's 
where  you  and  I  had  arranged  to  meet,  and  when  I'd 
scrubbed,  I  strolled  over  to  the  Turf  Club  to  see  what  .he 
gay  world  would  have  to  say  to  a  fellow  in  disgrace." 

"Only  silly  asses  swallowed  that  newspaper  spoof! 
Every  one  in  London  who  knows  anything  about  you 
was  betting  Iiis  boots  that  the  story  had  been  spread 
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nng  settle  like  a  halo  ov.r  ,h  T  .  '°"*'-''^«d  smoke- 
nearest  table.  He  wm  «  "  ""  ''™''  "*  *^^ 
but  I  wa.  su.  andlwfC^"""^  °®'=''"  '--*«• 
martyr,  not  a  rebel  inZJ^  ^\""*  '''"*  ''^  '^'«  « 
iust  closed.     TOa  '   he  t.hl          °'  ^^  °''"^''°  ■""''«'>*. 

;Hi.:  that  Caput' St  fLrkj,n:;r'^  ^'^ 

'eave  from  regimental  duty  at  Khil  "  '°°"''"' 

spend  the  time  with  a  rekfive  wf  '  '°  ""^"^  *" 

Constantinople.  ThatZ^  ,  '''"  ^"""^'^  "'  '« 
tive's  bedside,  he  had  1^  1  '*""""'"*''  «*  ^  «'- 
Balkans.  ThJt  this  tdr^ »'""''  '"' '"''^^  *»  the 
a  sect  had  he  nlXtiTX ^'*  '•^^''  '-"  ''^P^ 
a  Greek  officer  i„  an  ar^^J  ^°°^''''=  ''  ^'«''*  '^th 
-.hing  down  in  t  Jd  t  "fTxTf '  '"^  '""^"^  ''^ 
W-hat  I  and  friends  Xkn      T      u^  encampment. 

that  the  "leave"  h,i  l!!            "  ''™  ''^*  «"PP<«ed.  wa. 
leave    nad  been  a  oretpYt ti.  *  t:. 

been  sent  on  a  secret  mission'"   le  sort  7  "T" 

he  was  bound  („  take  th^  Kl         ■<■  ~  ^'^'^  that 

Aeroph.es   hav.  t  tb  L""'oV  oS^r  ^"''  ^~"«- 
animals:  they  won-f  ..I  T  ^^""''   "ntamed 

Anthony  JIZlLXl]  tf  *'^'^  *^^"^^^-     ^hus 
really  been  pren-eitt^  tW  h  ""  """'•     '"'  ^'^  '* 

camp?)     The^„2:roft  .tt-^w  '""  '""  ^''"^ 
punishment,  and  he  had  h«..  -        ,.  eaacelled,  ia 
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Nobody  cut  me,  and  only  a  few  let  me  alone.  Maybe 
there'd  have  been  still  fewer  if  there  hadn't  been  a  hero 
present  who  claimed  attention:  an  American  chap,  Jack 
Dennis,  who  knows  Miss  Gilder  and  was  telling  the  good 
news  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  Egypt.  He  called  her 
the  Gilded  Rose  and  said  it  was  going  to  be  a  good  flower 
season  in  Cairo  and  up  the  Nile.  All  the  men  with  one 
exception  seemed  to  have  heard  a  lot  about  her  and  to 
find  her  an  interesting  subject,  and  to  want  Dennis  to 
introduce  them." 

"I  can  guess  the  'one  exception'!"  said  I. 

"Can  you?  Well,  I  don't  read  newspaper  gossip 
about  heiresses.  Thank  heaven,  I've  something  better 
to  do  with  my  time.  But  the  others  wanted  to  meet  her, 
or  pretended  to,  perhaps  to  chaff  Dennis,  rather  a  cocky 
youth,  though  I  oughtn't  to  say  so,  as  he  was  nice  to  mc, 
according  to  his  lights.  He  got  Sam  Blake  to  introduce 
us,  when  he  happened  to  hear  my  name,  and  went  out  of 
liis  way  to  pay  me  compliments,  which  I  daresay  he 
thought  I'd  Uke.  When  Ihere  wa.s  a  lull  in  the  discussion 
of  what  could  be  done  to  make  Miss  Gilder  enjoy  herself 
m  Egypt  —  chaps  suggesting  trips  in  their  motor  cars 
or  on  their  camels  and  a  lot  of  rot,  Dennis  remarked  that 
I  was  the  only  man  who  hadn't  chipped  into  the  conversa- 
tion. And  liadn't  I  any  ideas  for  entertaining  the  Golden 
Girl?  Naturally  I  said  that  1  didn't  know  who  she  was 
and  had  ncvor  henrd  of  her,  and  even  if  I  had,  entertaining 
girls  wasn't  in  ii'y  line.  They  all  roaretl,  and  Dennis 
wouldn't  hilicvc  at  first  that  I  didn't  know  of  such  an 
important  person's  existence;  but  the  other  men  rotted 
a  bit,  and  described  me  to  him  according  to  their  notions 
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InT'    f^.u"  ''!  ™  "'""^  °"  t""^  '"•'j^^t;  and  having 

tl  til^H  *"°«^  *°  ^"^'""^  °f-  '  '-«°*  "JJ  "bout"? 

1. 1  the  lady  m  quest.on  introduced  her.,olf  this  morning 
Then  -  well,  ,t  struck  me  as  rather  amusing  at  first  that 

to  get  at  her.  shoulw  have  her  trj-ing  to  get  at  me.     That 
-^pa^^ywh.   I   came  up  on  the  terrace  when  she* 

"Partly?  For  purely  intellectual  reasons  I'm  curious 
to.  know  the  rest.     I  suppose  it  had  nothing  U.  do  «" 

"As  it  happened,  my  cynical  friend,  it  hadn't  IVe 
got  eyes  m  my  head  and  I  could  see  she  was  ptetty  vj 
pretty,  though  not  my  ideal  type  at  all.  Thif  S 
sprite  of  a  won.an  in  fawn  colour,  the  one  with  g««. 

ir  "Ih  "f  1°'  "'  'Z""  ''"'^^'  '^  '""'^  -•'^'^*  I'd  f''^ 
ove  w.th  .f  I  were  fnvolous.     But  apart  fr.m  the  funny 

It      T  T!.'"'  "'*'  '""  ^'^''^^^'  °^  «"der,  it  popped 
«to  my  head  that  I  might  :„ake  her  a  victim  in  aLrt2n 
cause.     Dont  a.k  me  to  explain  yet.  because  the«.  at " 
lot  of  tbn^  that  have  got  to  be  explained  first,  or  you 
eouldn,  u«ferstand.     You  were  right,  of  cours  ,  when 
you  thought  I'd  stafo^  myself  in  front  of  Shepheard" 
o  take  a  nse  out  of  you.     I  gave  up  my  room  there 
..teHay    for  reasons  TU  tell  you.     But  I  knew  vou'd 
b.'  -n  the  hotel.  a.-„i  that  youd  be  bound  to  show  yourself 
on  the  terrace.  ,„  order  to  go  out.     I  wanted  to  see  if 
.^ou  d  recognize  me,  and  to  have  a  little  fun  with  vou  if 
you  didn't.      By   the  way.  Im  not  pleased   that Tou 
>l-d.     It  s  a  poor  compliment  to  my  make-up.   which  I 
may  tell  you  has  been  warmly  praised  in  high  quarters!" 
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"Well,  you  see,"  I  apologized,  "I  knew  you  were  a 
nailer  at  that  sort  of  thing,  or  you  would  never  have  got 
to  Mecca,  and  earned  your  green  turban.  I  knew  you'd 
been  pretty  often  called  upon  to  disguise  yourself  and  go 
about  among  the  natives  for  one  thing  or  another.  And 
besides,  we  were  chums  before  you  had  the  shadow  of  a 
moustache,  so  I  have  an  advantage  over  the  other  Sher- 
lock Holmeses!  But  even  as  it  was,  I  couldn't  be  sure  at 
first.  You  must  have  got  some  fun  out  of  my  expression." 
"I  did.  I  took  revenge  on  you  for  recognizing  me  by 
tormenting  you  as  far  as  I  dared.  Dear  old  boy,  I  knew 
you'd  see  me  through  to  the  end,  bitter  or  sweet!" 
"Which  was  it?"  I  inquired. 

"Mixed.  The  girl  riled  me,  rather,  .so  much  so  that 
I  definitely  decided  it  would  be  fair  play  to  make  use  of 
her  as  a  cat's-paw.  But  it  depends  on  you,  whether  she's 
to  lose  or  win  her  bet." 

"If  she  loses,  I  get  her  hat.  If  she  wins,  I've  engaged 
myself  to  procure  for  her  —  your  green  turban." 
"Did  you  think  you  could,  without  my  consent?" 
"No.  I  distinctly  thought  I  couldn't.  But  I  would 
have  been  willing  to  bet  the  head  in  the  turban,  served 
up  on  a  charger,  so  sure  I  was  that  you'd  refuse  to  come  near 
her.    I  thought  I  knew  you  au  fond,  you  see." 

"You  do.  I  haven't  changed.  But  —  circumstances 
have  changed,  .-'md  that  brings  me  near  to  the  stage  of 
this  business  which  concerns  you  and  me.  First,  before 
I  go  further  though,  I'll  tell  you  a  part  of  the  reason  why 
I'm  sporting  the  green  turban.  Then-'s  been  the  dickens 
to  pay  here,  about  a  new  street  that  had  to  be  made;  an 
immensely  important  and  necessary  street.      \Ncil,  they 
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couldn't  make  it,  because  the  tomb  of  a  popular  saint  or 
she.kh  was  >n  the  way.     To  move  the  body  or  even  disturb 
a  samt  s  tomb  would  mean  no  end  of  a  row.  You  remember 
or  have  read  enough  about  Mohammedans  to  know  that. 
What  to  dc,^a«  the  question.     N„b«ly-d  been  able  to 
answer  .t  fU  yesterday,  when  the  sight  of  me  n^minded 
them  of  a  tnck  or  two  I'd  brought  off  «ome  time  ago.  by 
d.sgu,smg  myself  and  hanging  about  the  caf^s.     Thev 
waated  me  to  try  it  again.     Consequently  Captain  A. 
fenton  received  a  telegram  and  had  to  leave  Cain,  at  once 
on  busmess.     He  gave  up  his  room  at  Shepheard's,  and 
the  only  regrettable  thing  to  the  official  mind  is.  that  the 
fellow  d  been  seen  about  town  even  for  an  hour.     How- 
ever, .t  couldn't  be  helped.     Luckily  Ahmed  Antoun  is  not 

upon  the  pubhc  on  several  occasions  since  his  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  two  years  ago.     And  since  yesterday  afternoon 
he .,  been  dnnV;ng  enough  coffee  to  give  him  jaundice. 
wh.le  casually  spreading  the  sto.y  of  a  dream  he  had.    Oui^ 
^.end  the  Hadji  related  how  he  had  siep*  ,n  the  ,...soue  of 
Ibn  Tu  un  after  the  noon  hour,  and  d:.,u,.  ,1  or  th.  sheikh 
Whose  tomb  is  so  inconveniently  placed,     h    'he  .Ire-, , 
the  samt  clamoured  to  have  his  tomb  movc.J  ...  a'-co.in  t  n' 
a  bad  smell  of  drainage  which  he  considers  ..1  insult    ..  i  ,' 
own  memory.     Ako  dogs  have  taken  to  howling  ro.nd  his 
restmg-place  at  night,  and  you  know  that  t  ,  th.-  trie 
behever  a  dog  is  an  unclean  animal.     E.vccpt  for  hunUag 
puiposes,   or  watch-dogging  in  various  branches,  goo^ 
Mohammedans  class  dogs  and  Christians  together  in  their 

yeast.     The  news  of  .t  ,s  being  carried  from  one  cafe  t« 
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another;  and  I  hope  that  a  few  more  nights'  work  will  do 
the  trick.  The  votaries  of  the  saint  will  get  up  u  |)ctilion 
to  have  his  bo<ly  moved.  When  it  has  found  another 
abode,  the  making  of  the  new  thoroughfare  will  be  sug- 
gested." 

"Very  neat!  I  so<>  it  all,  except  the  connection  with 
Miss  Gilder.     A\'hat  has  your  saint  got  to  do  with  her?" 

"Very  Utile,  1  should  say,  by  the  look  in  her  eyes. 
But  though  a  green  turban's  as  good  as  an  heirloom,  and 
extorts  resi)ect  wherever  it  goes,  even  a  Hadji  may  have 
jealous  detractors.  I  have  mine.  Another  green  turban 
in  this  town,  whose  genuineness  is  doubted  for  some  ob- 
scure rca.son  or  otlicr,  has  sneered  at  my  dream." 

"I  say!  That  sounds  as  if  you  might  be  in  danger. 
If  one  man  suspects  you  to-day,  to-morrow " 

"Oh,  it's  only  the  dream  he  suspects^ at  present. 
I  know  all  the  little  prayer  tricks  so  well,  and  I've  in- 
vented my  own  historj'  so  ingeniously,  with  a  patmt 
to  match  my  province,  that  I  shill  get  through  this 
incident  as  I  have  through  otliers  of  the  sort.  There's 
oidy  one  hole  in  mj'  jebbah.  Last  night,  wlien  my  rival 
sprang  a  sudden  question  a.s  to  what  I  was  doing  in 
Cairo  (I'm  supposed  to  he  a  Luxor  man),  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  I  replied  tliat  I  wa.s  acting  as  dragoman  to  a 
rich  family  of  tourists.  On  that,  the  brute  inquired  with 
honeyed  accents  where  they  w^ere  staying.  I  said  Shep- 
hcard's,  because  I  expected  you  to  be  there,  and  thought 
if  I  were  followed,  you  might  be  useful  as  a  dummy." 

"Ah,  that's  where  Miss  Gilder  comes  in.'  A  gilded 
gingerbread  lamb,  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  ^Yhy  didn't 
you  accept  her  olfer  at  once,  as  she  seemed  so  providential?" 
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"I'm  coming  to  that.    It  sounds  complicated,  but  it 

un  t.     For  one  thing,  though,  it  may  be  well  to  wait  and 

find  out  a  little  more  about  that  goat^yed  Armenian 

of  yours. 

"He  isn't  mine.    He's " 

"I  want  to  know  for  certain  whose  he  is.     If  he  ha>  " 
anythmg  to  do  with  my  rival  Hadji,  there's  more  venom 
and    w,t    mside  that  groc-n  turban  than  I've  given  it 
credU  for.     Is  then,  a  „,a.on.  by  the  way.  except  the 
nch^.  why  one  should  want  to  'get  at'  a  member  of 
the  American  party?" 

"By  Jove!"  said  I.  as  if  I  had  been  pinche  I  -  for  there 
was  a  sharp  nip  in  the  thought  Anthony's  question  jabbed 
mto  my  mmd.    I  had  disliked  and  distrusted  Bedr  el 
Gemdly.  but  I  had  associated  my  distaste  for  him  with 
Fenton  s  affairs.    It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  Biddy's 
fea«  meant  more  than  a  nervous  woman's  vague  fore- 
bodmgs.    Durmg  the  few  hideous  yea«  of  hide-and-seek 
she  had  passed  in  trying  to  protect  the  traitor.  Richard 
O  Bnen.  she  had  no  doubt  had  real  enough  reason  to 
dread  a  spy  m  every  stranger;  but  I  had  cheerfully  advised 
her    not  to  be  morbid"  when  she  spoke  of  herself  as  a 
dangerous  companion,  or  stopped  mc  with  a  gasp  in  the 
m.dst  of  what  seemed  an  imiocent  question  about  her 
stepdaughter      Could    it    be   possible   that    her    alarms 
might  after  all  be  justified,  and  that  the  powerful  associa- 
tion betrayed  by  O'Brien  would  visit  his  sins  on  his  widow 
and    daughter?     That    American    accent    of    Gemdly's- 
He  admitted  having  been  in  New  York.     Of  course,  he 
had    made    acquaintances    there.     My  thoughts  flashed 
back  to  the  meeting  at  the  railway  train.      Could   the 
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fellow  have  found  out  in  advance  that  I  was  with  Mrs 
O'Brien,  [alias  Jones]  and  her  friends?  It  seemed  as 
if  such  knowledge  could  have  reached  land  ahead  of  us 
only  by  miracle.  But  there  wa.s  always  Marconi  Per- 
haps news  of  Miss  Gilder  had  been  sent  by  wireless  to 
Alexandria,  with  our  humbler  names  starred  as  satellites 
of  that  bright  planet.  If  this  were  so,  Bedr,  instructed 
from  afar  to  watch  Richard  O'Brien's  widow,  might 
easily  have  been  clever  enough  to  suborn  a  messenger 
waiting  for  one  Ernest  Borrow. 

"What  are  you  mumbUng  about.'"  Anthony  wanted 
to  know,  when  I  forgot  to  answer.     "Have  I  put  some 
idea  that  you  don't  hke  into  your  head.' " 
^    "I  was  turning  your  question  over  in  it,"  I  explained 
'and    wondering    what    to    answer.     Of    course,    Misi 
Gilder's  rather  important,   and  I   beUeve  her  father's 
obsession  used  to  be  when  she  was  a  child,  that  she'd  be 
kidnapped  for  ransom.     The  'little  sprite  of  a  woman' 
you  admire  so  much,  knew  the  Gilders  in  those  days. 
She  says  that  the  unfortunate  baby  used  to  be  dragged 
about  in  a  kind  of  caged  perambulator,  and  that  some  of 
her  nurses  were  female  detectives  in  disguise,  with  re- 
volvers under  their  white  aprons.    No  wonder  the  girl 
revels  in  emancipation  and  travel!     I  should  think,  now 
she's  grown  up  to  twenty-one  years  and  five  foot  eight 
or  nine  of  height,   without   being    kidnapped,   there's 
not  much  danger  so  long  as  she  keeps  iu  the  boundaries 
of  civilization.     Still,  one  never  knows,  in  such  a  queer 
world  as  ours,    where   newspapers  live  on   happenings 
wed  laugh  to  scorn  if  they  came  out  of  novel  writers' 
brains." 
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"That's  the  only  incentive  you  can  suir<rp,t  f^,        • 
unconnected  with  my  affairs'"  ^^        °'  '"^'"S" 

I  hesitated,  for  Biddy's  secret  was  not  my  secret   anH 
It  seemed  that  I  had  no  ri-'ht  tn  ,,         /  *      ° 

of  the  enemy  might  confuse  her  girl  IravelUnt  . 

with  Esme  O'Brien     1,;^  1     ^^''"''"■"8 '^"mpan'on 

Monaco      "l  •        "'        .t?  '"  "  ™"^-^nt  ^'^hool  near 

HevethatArmentn  .':  Ir  ^ t ^^^.^  ^^  ••- 

asJFlll'^  "^"^  °^  ^"^  '^"^''^"^  ^^'''^^"  -ddeni, 

"ST'  T  t' ~ ^'"'^'-    B"git  iones." 

Where  s  her  husband?" 
"In  his  grave." 

anytL'ngshaS  :;;::":•  ?    '  T^'^*^  ^^'^^  °' 
"Why  to  -hope' for?"     ^''*'*  ^  *- ^-^  to  hope  for? " 

"It  would  make  her  too  interesting  " 

both^'  bare,  my  dear  fellow,  you   can't   have   them 

anJtX  " -'lit"""  f  T  '  ''-'  °'  -™ 
flowers,  tt  I  never  "1:7         T,  ''^"'^-     ^  ^™- 

However.youmiXtSret;:hony:l-::r 
own  buttonhole?  "  ""^  y°" 
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"Really,  I  don't  know,"  I  mumbled,  taken  aback. 
"All  I  do  know  is,  it's  not  likely  I  can  get  either." 

Anthony  stared  at  me  with  a  curious  expression,  then 
abruptly  changed  the  subject.  "You've  heard  of  Sir 
Marcus  Lark.' "  he  asked. 

"Of  course,"  said  I,  surprised  at  this  question  sand- 
wiched into  our  affairs.     Sir  Marcus  Lark  is  a  man  who 
has  had  his  finger  in  many  pies,  but  I  didn't  see  how  he 
could  poke  one  into  ours.     Everybody  knows  Sir  M.  A. 
Lark,  given  a  baronetcy  by  the  Radicals  some  years  ago 
in  return  for  services  to  the  party  —  starting  and  running 
a  newspaper  which  must  have  cost  him  fifty  thousand 
pounds  before  it  began  to  pay.     He  has  financed  theatres, 
and  vegetarian  restaurants;  he  owns  cocoa  plantations  and 
factor'  s,  and  a  garden  city,  he  has  a  racing  yacht  which 
once  beat  the  German  Emperor's;  he  owns  two  hotels; 
he  has  written  a  book  of  travel;   his  name  as  a  director  is 
sought  by  financial  companies;  he  has  lent  money  to  a 
distressed  South  American  government  in  the  making; 
and  though  the  success  of  his  enterprises  has  sometimes 
hung  in  the  balance  for  months  or  years,  his  wonderful 
luck  seems  invariably  to  triumph  in  the  end;  so  much  so, 
that  "Lark's  Luck"  has  become  a  well-known  heading 
for  newspaper  columns,  in  the  middle  of  which  his  photo- 
graph is  inset.     At  the  mention  of  his  name,  the  oft- 
seen  picture  rose  before  my  eyes  —  a  big  man,  anywhere 
between  thirty-sbt  and  fifty  —  good  head,  large  forehead, 
curly  hair,  kind  eyes,  pugnacious  nose,  conceited  smile 
under  waxed  moustache,  heavy  jaw,  unconquerable  chin, 
and  prize-fighter's  neck  and  shoulders.      "What  has  Sir 
Marcus  Lark  to  do  with  us?  " 
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"He-s  in  Egypl_i„  Cairo  ju.st  now;  and  -  he's  Rot 
our  mountain."  *" 

'•Good  }.euvens!"  I  .ured  blankly  at  Anthony,  seeing 
not  h,s  dark  face  under  the  green  turban,  but  that  ever- 
a.tmg  ever-smiling  newspaper  block  jnirtrait.  Down 
oppled  our  cattle  in  the  air.  Anthony's  and  mine- 
the  shnung  castle  which  had  been  the  lodestone  of  my 
journey  to  Egypt,  the  secret  hope  and  romance  of  our  two 
hves,  for  all  those  months  since  Anthony  first  read  the 
ierhm  papers  and  began  negotiations  with  the  Egyptian 
Government.  bJH"ou 

"It's  all  up  then,"  I  said,  when  I  felt  that  I  could  speak 
without  betraying  palsy  of  the  jaw.     "  We're  done ' " 

'Im  not  sure  of  that,"  Fenton  answered.  "If  I 
had  been,  I  .shouldn't  liave  broken  the  news  so  brutally 

offVet '  '  ""'^  "'"'  ''"  ""'^'  ^  ''^''  *°  •'""8  ^'•^  t'^-'S 
"But  how.  if  that  bounder  has  got  the  place  for  him- 
self He  must  have  found  out  the  truth  about  it  somehow 
or  he  wouldn't  have  bothered.  And  if  he  knows  what 
we  loiow  -  or  think  we  know  -  he  c  .inly  won't  give 
up  to  us  what  he's  grabbed  for  himseh.  A  beastly  shame 
we  should  have  been  let  in  like  this,  after  being  given  to 
understand  that  it  would  be  all  right." 

"Lark  must  have  had  a  puU  of  some  sort.  I  haven't 
learned  what;  but  I  will.  The  one  hope  is,  that  he  hasn't 
stumbled  onto  the  secret." 

"What!  You  think  he  hit  on  our  pitch  by  a  mere  coin- 
cidence —  an  accident.' " 

"No.  There's  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  he  had  a 
special  motive  for  wanting  our  mountain  and  no  other." 
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"Have  you  formed  an  idea  what  the  motive  is,  if 
not  the  same  as  ours?" 

"I've  heard  liis  version  from  his  o^mi  Kps.  It's  rather 
astounding.     An<l  I  want  you  to  hear  it  from  him.  too." 

"You've  met  liim!" 

"Y.storday  at  Slieplieard's,  before  I  went  in  for  this 
dressin^-up  business.  Lark  heard  I  had  wired  for  a  room 
at  the  hotel,  and  was  lying  in  wait  for  me  on  the  terrace 
when  I  got  back  from  the  Agency.  We  had  a  talk.  I'd 
heard  just  before,  the  news  about  the  mountain.  But 
1..  explained.  Now  he  wants  to  see  you.  He's  got  some- 
thmg  special  to  say,  and  I've  made  an  appointment  for 
you  with  him  at  two  o'clock." 


VI 

THE  GREAT  SIR  MARCUS 

The  appointment  was  at  the  Semiramis  Hotel,  where 
Sir  Marcus  Lark  was  staying.  I  went  with  my  mind  an 
-h.ng  voKl  and  my  heart  a  cold  boiled  potato.  I  ca" 
thmk  of  nothing  more  disagreeable!  For  not  a  word  more 
wou,a  Fent„n  let  drop  as  to  the  great  man's  bu.,i„ess  with 
us  or  the  Mountam  of  the  Golden  Pyramid 

I  sent  up  my  card,  and  a  few  minutes  later  was  shown 
mto  a  private  salon  more  appropriate  to  a  beautiful 
young  duchess  than  to  a  middle-aged,  bumptious  finan- 
f  !L  ''^Z        ^'^"  '"•'*  ^^'"''  '"»  of  lilies  ^nd 

uZ"'"'  TJr  !"""''"■'''  ^''"""^  "••"'»°^  °P«n«d  out 
IT.  tl  .^  !^  overlooking  the  NUe.  This  would 
have  been  the  .deal  environment  for  our  Gilded  Rose; 

the  l!fr"T''T'^  *'""  ''''°'''  "  PO-'ble,  toward 
the  nch  bounder  who  posed  against  such  an  unsuitable 

opened  for  me  by  the  smart  Arab  servant,  that  the  room 
was  untenanted,  and  that  Sir  Marcus  Lark  u.eant  to  keep 
me  wa.tmg:  but  there  he  was.  on  the  balcony,  gazing  in 
rap  ure  at  the  shining  river.  As  if  he  were  cfpablf  Ti 
rapures,he  an  earth-bound  worm-  But  there  was  no 
mistaking  that  back,  those  shoulders,  or  the  face,  as  the 
big  body  turned. 

7« 
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He  advanced  through  the  open  window,  holding  out 
a  hand  as  big  lus  a  steak.  He  wa.s  exactly  like  liis 
photograph,  except  that  there  wa.s  even  more  of  him 
than  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  The  pretty  room  was 
net  small,  but  entering,  he  seemed  to  turn  it  into  a 
doll's  house  parlour.  ".Six  foot  two,  if  he's  im  inch!"  I 
said  to  myself,  longing  to  play  David  to  his  (Joliath. 
"Hig,  rich,  common  brute!"  I  thought.  "You  snatch 
our  mountain  out  of  our  mouths,  and  then  you  send  for 
us  as  if  we  were  servants  —  men  who.se  boots  you  ought 
to  be  blacking!"  I  was  vindictive.  I  stared  him  straight 
between  the  eyes  —  where  a  stone  from  David's  sling 
would  have  fitted  in  neatly. 

The  eyes  were  wide  apart,  and  kinder  than  in  the 
photographs.  They  were  even  curiously  innocent,  and 
boyish.  His  grin  of  greeting  made  the  large,  waxed 
black  moustache  point  joyously  up.  He  showed  teeth 
white  as  a  child's,  and  had  dimples  —  actually  dimples 
—  in  his  big  cheeks,  to  say  nothing  of  the  one  in  his  chin, 
with  whicli  snapshots  had  familiarized  me.  He  looked 
like  a  huge,  overgrown  schoolboy  with  a  corked  mousiaehe. 
My  glare  faded  in  the  light  of  his  smile.  No  man  with  a 
gleam  of  humour  could  have  kept  a  mask  of  grimness. 
I  found  my  hand  enveloped  in  llie  pound  of  steak,  and 
warmly  shaken  up  and  down  inside  it. 

"L(  rd  Ernest  Borrow,  I'm  delighted  to  see  you.  Very 
good  of  you  to  come,  I'm  sure!"  to  David  quoth  Goliath, 
in  a  big  voice,  mellow  despite  a  slight  Cockney  accent. 
"Nice  view  I've  treated  myself  to  here,  whpi.s  I'm 
in  Egypt  on  business,  but  I  like  to  have  pretty  things 
around  me  —  pleasant  colours  and  flowers  and  a  view. 
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Thafs  a  specialty  of  ,ni>u-.  Tin  Kr.at  on  spociallzing 
And  tliat  brings  me  to  what  we  have  in  comnmn;  a 
scheme  of  yours;  a  sclienic  of  mine." 

I  wanted  to  detest  the  man,  but  sonieliow  couldn't 
To  hate  him  woul.l  be  haling  an  overpowering  force, 
like  heat,  or  electri(Mty. 

With  an  old-fasliioned  politeness  he  mad.  me  sit  down, 
picking  out  my  chair,  the  most  comfortable  in  the  room' 
then  taking  the  next  best  for  himself.  He  fitted  into  it  iis 
tightly  as  a  ripe  plum  into  its  skin,  and  talked  with  one  leg 
crossed  over  the  other  and  swinging,  the  points  of  his 
brown  fingers  joined.     I  was  glad  they  were  brown. 

"I'm  afraid  you're  sore  with  me,"  he  began,  having 
ordered  coffee  and  liqueurs,  and  forced  upon  his  guest  a 
cigar  as  big  as  a  sausage.  "I've  got  what  you  and  your 
friend  wanted;  and  I'm  going  to  be  frank  with  you  as  I've 
been  with  Kim,  and  admit  that  I  got  it  because  you  did 
want  it.  Simply  and  solely  for  that  reason  and  nothing 
else.     He  told  you  this.' " 

"He  left  the  telling  to  you,"  I  said,  wondering  why  I 
wasn't  more  furious  than  curious.  But  it  was  the  other 
way  round. 

"Good  egg!  He  promised  he  would,  and  he  looks  tlie 
sort  of  chap  to  keep  his  promise.  Well,  I  .see  you  want 
me  to  get  down  to  business,  and  I  will.  I'm  going  to  lay 
all  my  cards  on  the  table.  I  came  here  to  Egypt  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  to  see  a  scheme  through,  and  I 
landed  on  the  scene  in  time  to  find  that  I  was  likely  to 
fail.  I  haven'  told  any  one  else  that,  but  your  friend 
Fenton;  for  I  never  have  made  a  business  failure  yet,  and 
I  don't  mean  to  now  if  I  can  help  it.     The  scheme  had  to 
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bo  saved  in  a  huriy  if  it  could  Ih,  save!  at  all;  and  when  I 
set  my  w.t.s  to  work  I  saw  that  I  must  get  hold  of  some  such 
young  men  as  you  and  Captain  Fenton  to  help  me     i 
I  -  t  know  how  the  thouKht  of  you  two  pop,K.d  into^ny 
head,  bnt  I  suppose  .(  was  .seeing  a  lot  of  stuff  about 
tcnton   m   the  pa,x.rs,  his  Balkan  adventure,  and  the 
announcement  that  he'd  b.-en  recalled  to  hLs  rc-gina-nt. 
There  were  paragraphs  about  him  as  a  linguist,  and  an 
Egj-ptolog,st    and  anecdotes  of  !...n  as  a  .smart  .soldier 
lou  know  the  sort  of  thing.     And  the  stories  about  hil 
parentage  caught  my  fancy  a  bit.     They're  romantic 
1  ve  got  enough  romance  in  me  ta  see  that  side  of  life' 
and  to  know  how  it  goes  down  with  the  women.     This 
scheme  of  nnne  de,3end>  on  women.     Most  schemes  do 
At  the  .same  time  the  Egj-ptian  papers  were  printing 
paragraph.,  about  Lord  Ernes*  Borrow.     I  don't  know 
whether  you're  aware  of  that  or  not?     No?     W.uld  you 
I.ke    o  see    em?     I've  had  n,y  secretary  cut  'em  out - 
and  the  Fenton  stntf,  too.     The  minute  thi.s  idea  began 
to  wgge  „.  n.y  n.in.l  like  a  tadpole  in  water,  I  kept 
evcrythmg.  ^ 

;'Don-t  trouble  about  f.e  paragraphs,  than!.s,"  I  said 

All  right.     It  will  .save  our  time  not  to.     But  your 

wish  to  go  m  with  your  friend,  for  the  rights  of  excavating 

m  the  Sudan,  was  mentioned,  and  the  delay  on  account 

of  alleged  mtcrference  with  Garsting's  pitch." 

"By  Jove,  I  wonder  how  the  reporters  got  onto  that?" 
1  eouldn  t  help  exclaiming. 

"It's  their  livelihood  to  get  ontc  everything.  'WeU 
then,  I  said  to  n.y.self,  '  Here's  my  chance,  my  only  one. 
1  want  tliose  two  young  men.     They're  the  right  combi- 
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nation  for  me.  to  Rive  real  .listinetion  to  my  undertaking 
I  have  money,  but  tl.ey  ain't  the  sort  von  enn  b.iy  «.ith 
irioney.     There  must  ho  an  ineentive.     If  1  R,.t  what  they 
want,  .    rhaps  I  ean  Ket  th.:.-     So  I  went  Into  the  job 
l"oth  ...„J  niMJ.     Neither  you  nor  Fenton  was  „„  tl-e  s,„,t 
1  w„s  -  very  much  „n  it.     NothinK  -.as  .lednitely  fix«l 
111'  hetw«.n  (he  (Jovernnu-nt  ami  IVnton  ,„r  the  ri-ht  to 
exeavate  at  the  Mountain  of  the  (iohlen  I'yruni.i.  «.s  they 
call  th<.  little  old  molehill,  and  I  scored.     .Now.  if  yo„  two 
will  do  what  I  want,  you  can  have  your  mounti.in.  and 
whatever  you  find  you  ean  kee,,.     You're  worth  more  to 
me  than  any  beads  and  broken-nosed  statues  under  the 
sand  of  Egypt.     I  think  I've  made  some  impres.sioi^  on 
your  fnend.     He  may  be  inclined  to  go  in  with  me,  if  you 
will.     He's  explained  that  in  any  ca.se  he  can't  use  his  own 
name,  on  aocount  of  his  position  in  the  army  and  so  on 
That's  a  disappointment  to  me,  but  I'll  put  up  with  it  for 
the  sake  of  his  accomplishments  and  his  looks.    Your  name 
alone  will  carrj-  the  necessary  weight  a.s  a  leader." 

"You're  very  flattering,"  said  I.     "But  I'm  in  the 
dark." 

"I'm  going  to  put  you  wise,  as  Americans  say.  My 
scheme  was  -  and  is  -  to  be  a  rival  de  luxe  of  Cook  on  the 
Nile.  Not  only  that,  but  all  over  the  near  East.  You've 
heard,  of  course,  about  my  buying  the  Marquis  of  Red- 
ruth's yacht  Caudace,  on  his  bankruptcy  -  the  second 
biggest,  and  the  most  up-to-date  yacht  in  the  world - 
and  turning  her  into  a  i  ea.sure  cruiser  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean?" 

"If  I've  heard,  I'm  afraid  my  memory's  treacherous," 
said  I,  glad  to  show  how  uniraport.-^nt  to  me  were  the 
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whomrs   of    finnncicrs,    but    intorcstod    in    the   yaelil's 

nniiic,  which  rarricd  my  thoiinlils  iiwiiy  to  Mcriii'. 

"(iri'iil  S'oul!  And  I've  spent  two  tliniisiiml  in  aihvr- 
tisint;!  I've  talicii  wliole  patJesof  Lunduii  and  C'onliacnlal 
j)a|H!rs!" 

"1  never  read  advertisements  if  I  can  help  it,  except 
of  new  patents  in  razors.     They're  a  fad  of  mine." 

"Thank  Koodness  you've  got  fads.  Tiu-n  we've  soine- 
IhinK  in  eonmion.  I  make  money  out  of  my  fads.  I  call 
'em  inspirations.  I  thoiiRJit  tlie  I'.andace  business  was 
one  of  my  inspiratioas,  and  tliat  I'd  have  some  fun  out  of 
it.  I  advertised  her  to  start  on  her  first  pleasure  crube 
from  ]\larscilles  to  Gib,  Algiers,  Tangier,  Tunis,  (Jreece, 
Alexandria,  and  Jaffa.  'That'll  be  a  smack  in  the  eye  for 
the  big  liners,'  I  said  to  myself.  'I'll  skim  the  top  layer 
of  clotted  cream  off  their  pa^isenger  lists ! '  I  wa.s  going  to 
do  the  thing  de  luxe  straight  through  —  bid  for  the  swell 
set,  exclusiveness  my  motto.  Of  course  I  didn't  expect  to 
hit  the  dukes  and  dollar  kings  first  shot,  but  I  thought  if 
everything  went  right  the  pa.ssengcrs  would  tell  their 
friends  at  home  how  much  better  we  did  them  on  board 
than  any  one  else  had  ever  done,  and  we'd  get  a  'snowball ' 
ad,  that  nothing  could  stop.  All  would  have  worked  out 
first,  rate,  if  I  hadn't  made  one  mistake.  I  engaged  a 
retired  army  colonel  for  a  conductor  on  board  my  yacht. 
I  got  the  man  cheap.  But  I  was  a  fool  to  economize 
on  him.  I  ought  to  have  launched  out  on  a  belted  earl. 
Folks,  especially  Americans,  don't  like  retired  colonels. 
The  woods  are  'ull  of  'em  o\  er  there,  crawling  with  'em. 
Most  Americans  are  colonels  and  not  retired.  Besides, 
this  chap  of  mine's  no  good  anyhow  —  fancies  himself 
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us  n  iHilitirinn,  and  is  a  firNl-t'liiss  siioli;  lia:  no  fnci; 
Tiiits  up  tlif  piisscnjuTs  tin-  wrdiiH  way,  and  oiilrapes  tlicir 
fi'cliii;;s.  \Vcf!()t  a  liit  of  people  from  llie  iiorlli  cf  Kn^land, 
ri<li  and  a  liil  cnide,  like  tiic.  Will  you  lii'lievc  il.Colom-l 
<  orkraii  lieyaii  liis  jol>  by  sneerinj!  audibly  al  irovineials' 
to  some  heastly  friend  of  lii.s,  •■onie  lo  see  liim  off  at 
Marseilles?  Ii.slcnd  of  innkinK  Ids  dinner-tal>Ie  lectures 
a  kind  of  travellojjiie  as  he  Wiis  hired  !  do,  lie  turns  'cm 
into  political  tirades,  and  calls  the  l.ilMTals  scoundrels, 
half  of  our  folk:*  heinf;  red-hot  Hads.  Not  only  that,  if 
the  (tirls  and  Iwys  talk  while  the  hand's  play  in'  any  of  his 
favourite  airs,  he  hisses  ou,  Silence,'  through  a  hole  in 
his  mouth  where  one  tooth's  niissin'.  That  tooth  bcin' 
gone,  has  got  on  the  girls'  nerves  worse  than  anything 
else,  it  would  seem,  except  his  being  ilown  on  Suffragettes. 
And  the  crisis  was  reached  when  he  insu'  d  Miss  Hassett 
Bean,  the  richest  and  most  important  wo  ..n  in  the  buniJi, 
when  she  expressed  her  political  opinions.  Said  to  her, 
'My  dear  lady,  why  do  you  bother  to  have  opinions? 
They  give  you  a  lot  of  trouble  to  collect,  and  nobody 
will  trouble  to  listen.  Why  not  collect  insects  or  stan  , 
instead.' '  Of  course  she  did  think  f iermany  luid  already 
invaded  England  with  a  large  army  of  soldier>  disguised 
as  hotel  waiters,  wliich  wjis  calculated  to  rile  an  old  officer; 
but  that's  no  excuse  for  a  man  who's  paid  to  please. 
And  now  the  fellow's  wondering  why  he's  not  popular 
with  the  passengers!" 

I  laughed,  but  Sir  Walter  had  worked  himself  into  a 
state  pa-st  smiling  point.  "It's  no  laughing  matter," 
he  said,  "This  snob  Corkran's  killing  my  scheme.  There's 
a  plot  on  foot  for  the  party  to  walk  off  the  yiicht  at 
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Alexandria,  and  demand  half  their  passage  money.     Some 
old  grampus  on  board  has  started  the  story  that  tlieCandace 

has  been  down  three  times " 

"A  lie,  of  course,"  I  soothed  him. 
"A  dastardly  lie.     She's  been  down  only  twice.     The 
first  time  was  a  collision,  the  second  a  coincidence." 

"But  I  thought  she  was  the  most  up-to-date  yacht  in 
the  world!" 

"So  she  is,  as  the  Candace.  That  was  the  Marquis's 
name  for  her:  gave  it  after  a  trip  to  Egypt.  He  bought 
her  second  hand,  and  rechristened  her  while  she  was  being 
redecorated.  He  spared  no  expense,  which  he  could  well 
afford,  seeing  that  he  never  paid  a  penny.  I  got  her  at 
cost  price,  as  you  may  say.  But  these  plotters  are  going 
to  claim  that  they  were  inveigled  on  board  under  false 
pretences,  by  my  advertising  the  Candace  as  the  newest 
thing  in  yachts.  I've  had  a  letter  and  several  cypher 
telegrams  from  the  assistant  conductor,  a  useful  chap, 
telling  me  the  whole  story  of  the  plot,  which  he's  nosed 
out;  and  I'm  faced  with  humiliating  failure  unless  I 
can  save  the  situation  by  a  grand  coup  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  Now,  you  can  guess  why  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
I  bought  up  your  rights  to  dig  in  the  Sudan,  can't  you?" 
"I  confess  I  can't,"  I  said. 

"Why,  I  want  you  to  take  Colonel  Corkran's  place 
on  the  Candace  as  conductor.  And  I  ^.-ant  you  and  your 
friend  Fenton  to  go  up  Nile  in  charge  of  the  splendid  steam 
dahabeah  I've  bought  to  supplement  the  Mediterranean 
trip.     There  you  have  my  motives  in  a  nutshell!" 

I  burst  out  laughing.  "A  cracked  nutsnell,"  I  re- 
marked. 
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Sir  Marcus'  rosy  face  turned  royal  purple.  "What  — 
you  won't  undertake  it?  " 

"I  couldn't,"  I  assured  hira.  "For  one  thing,  I'd  be 
a  fish  out  of  water.  My  dear  sir,  perhaps  you  don't 
know  that  my  nickname  since  the  age  of  five  has  been 
'Duffer?'  I'm  proud  of  it.     I  take  pains  to  live  up  to 

it " 

"I  bet  you  do.  I  bet  it  opens  doors  and  lays  down 
velvet  carpets  for  you.  Why,  a  duffer  with  a  title  is 
exactly  what  I  want!  Duffers  are  the  rage  nowadays. 
You  and  your  friend  will  make  a  brilliant  pair,  a  fine 
contrast,  especially  with  your  friend's  present  get  up.  If 
you'd  both  been  born  for  me  you  couldn't  suit  me  better." 
I  laughed  again.     "  You  said  you  ought  to  have  launched 

out  on  belted  earls.     We're  humble " 

"There's  no  earls  handy,  and  if  there  were  any,  they 
wouldn't  be  what  you  two  are  in  looks  and  talents,  to 
say  nothing  of  your  brother  being  a  marquis.  I'm  of- 
fering you  both  the  softest  kind  of  job.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  be  agreeable  young  gentlemen,  with  a  knowledge 
of  society,  and  history;  that  means,  you  can  be  yourselves. 
You  get  a  fine  trip  on  high  salaries  if  you  don't  scorn  to 
accept  my  money;  and  as  a  reward  for  a  good  holiday 
you  receive  the  right  to  explore  your  golden  mountain. 
I  suppose  you  must  think  it  i«  a  golden  mountain,  oi-  yea 
wouldn't  be  such  nuts  on  it.  You'd  better  consult  your 
friend  before  you  refuse  my  offer,  anyhow." 

"Haven't  you  heard  that  Fenton's  left  Cairo?"  I  took 
the  precaution  to  ask.  "That  doesn't  look  as  if  he  were 
entertaining  the  idea  of  going  up  the  Nile  on  your  steam 
dahabeah." 
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"I  have  heard  that  he's  left.  But  I  happen  to  know 
it  isn't  so.  I  saw  him  standing  in  front  of  Shepheard's 
Hotel  this  morning,  waiting  for  you.  I  got  on  to  what 
was  in  that  green  turban  before  the  pretty  girl  in  white 
—  Miss  Gilder,  I've  found  out  since  —  called  him  on  to 
the  terrace.  Don't  look  as  if  you  wanted  to  eat  me,  Lord 
Ernest.  I've  won  my  way  up  from  the  bottom  rung  of 
the  ladder  by  keeping  my  eyes  open,  and  by  putting  two 
and  two  together.  I  specialize  on  that.  I  don't  sup- 
pose there's  another  man  in  Cairo  except  me  and  you, 
would  have  recognized  Fenton,  so  you  needn't  worry. 
I  twigged  that  he'd  dressed  up  for  serious  business,  not 
for  fun,  because  I  read  about  some  smart  coups  he'd 
brought  off  by  going  among  the  natives  like  one  of  them- 
selves. I'm  not  a  sneak,  and  I  shan't  revenge  myself  by 
giving  him  away,  even  if  you  two  do  show  me  the  frozen 
face.  Captain  Fenton  encouraged  me  to  think  he  might 
consider  my  proposition  if  you  would,  though  he  refused  to 
influence  your  decision  one  way  or  the  other.  Naturally  I 
conclude  that  he  could  be  on  my  Nile  boat  if  he  wanted  to, 
even  if  not  in  his  own  capacity  as  an  officer.  I'll  take  him  in 
his  green  turban.  He  makes  the  best  looking  Egyptian  I 
ever  saw,  and  he'd  go  down  with  the  ladies  like  hot  cakes." 

"Sir  Marcus,"  I  smiled,  "you're  one  of  the  most 
amusing  as  well  as  the  sharpest  men,  if  you'll  allow  me  to 
say  so,  that  I  ever  met.  Whatever  happens  I  shall  not 
forget  this  conversation." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  forget  it,"  he  grinned,  beginning  to 
hope.  "Think  it  over.  We're  the  chance  of  a  lifetime 
for  each  other.  And  remember  the  Mountain  of  the 
Golden  Pyramid." 
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I  rose,  and  he  got  up  heavily.  "When  will  you  let 
me  know?  "  he  asked. 

I  was  tempted  to  reply  that  he  must  have  taken  Fen- 
ton's  seeming  encouragement  too  seriously,  that,  mountain 
or  no  mountain,  it  was  practically  impossible  for  us  to 
accept  his  amazing  proposition.  But  suddenly  I  seemed 
to  hear  "Antoun  Effendi "  telling  Miss  Gilder  that  she 
must  wait  for  his  decision  until  evening.  He  had  said 
afterward,  also,  that  it  depended  on  me.  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  a  scheme  of  his  own,  worked  by  wheeb  within 
wheels.  He  had  consoled  me  after  the  first  blow  by  say- 
ing that  all  was  not  lost.  And  I  had  four  months'  leave 
from  duty.  A  lot  could  be  done  in  four  months.  "I 
will  let  you  know  before  night,"  I  said  to  Sir  Marcus 
Lark. 
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Fenton's  orders  were,  when  the  Cairo  business  should 
be  finished,  to  go  slowly  up  the  Nile  in  native  dress,  and 
get  at  the  truth  of  certain  ruirmurs  which  had  disturbed 
officialdom  at  Cairo.     At  Denderah,  Luxor,  and  two  or 
three  other  phices  there  haa  been  "incidents,"  small  but 
troublesome.     English  sightseers  had  complained  of  being 
hustled,  and  even  insulted  by  the  inhabiiauts  of  several 
river  towns,  and  it  was  important  to  find  out  whether 
the  Egyptians  or  the  foreigners  had  been  more  to  blame; 
whether  there  were  real  symptoms  of  sedition,  as  re- 
ported, or  whether  the  young  men  of  the  suspected  places 
had   merely  resented  with  roughness  some  discourte.sy 
of  tactless  tourists.     Fenton  had  seized  upon  the  idea 
that,  as  Egyptian  lecturer  and  conductor  — a  sort  of 
super-dragoman  — on  board  Lark's  NUe  boat,  he  might 
find  a  plausible  pretext  for  his  secret  errand.      "Why 
do  you  travel?"  would  be  the  question  he  must  expect 
from  suspicious  leaders  of  any  plot  that  might  be  hatching, 
if  he  journeyed  from  one  Nile  vUlage  to  another  without 
the  excuse  of  business.    As  a  glorified  conductor  of  a 
pleasure-trip  for  a  party  of  tourists  his  excuse  would  be 
ready  made  for  him;  but  he  had  been  far  from  sure  that  I 
would  fall  in  with  Sir  Marcus  Lark's  plan,  despite  the 
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bribe.     He  had  wanted  me  to  hear  the  whole  story,  the 
whole  project,  from  Sir  Marcus'  own  lips;  and  in  his  un- 
certainty of  the  result,  he  had  thought  of  Miss  Gilder  as 
an  attractive  "victim."    There  she  was,  as  he  had  said, 
presented  to  him  by  Providence.     If  I  should  pour  scorn 
upon  the  Lark  suggestion,  he  might  find  it  worth  while 
to  guide  the  Gilded  Girl  and  her  friends  on  their  Nile 
pilgrimage.     He  left  the  question  for  me,  and  I  decided 
to  kill  as  many  birds  as  possible  with  one  stone.     The 
name  of  the  yacht  was  in  itself  an  incentive:  Candace — 
Queen  of  Meroe  —  our  MerOe.     She  seemed  to  call,  and 
to  promise  good  luck.     We  would  accept  Lark's  terms, 
and  enter  his  service  in  return   for   a   written  agree- 
ment to  hand  over  his  ill-got  digging  rights  to  us,  whether 
or  no  we  turned  out  to  be  satisfactory  as  guides.     We 
could  but  do  our  best,  and  at  all  events  we  should  earn 
the  reward  which  we  had  looked  upon  as  ours  already. 
Anthony  would  play  his  double  part,  serving  the  interests 
of  government  and  those  of  Sir  Marcus  Lark.     As  for 
Monny  Gilder,  why  shouldn't  she  and  her  party  become 
Lark's  passengers?    The  only  reason  against  this   "in- 
spiration" (as  Sir  Marcus  would  have  called  it),  lay  in 
the  fact  that  Monny  wished  to  engage  a  private  dahabeah. 
When  she  wished  for  a  thing,  it  appeared  that  only  a 
miracle  or  a  cataclysm  could  induce  her  to  give  it  up  for 
something  else  suggested  by  an  outsider.     But  when  I 
mentioned  this  peculiarity  :.o  Fenton,  he  was  fired  to  pun. 
ish  the  girl  by  forcing  her  compliance  with  our  will.     She 
had  treated  him  like  a  servant.     She  looked  upon  a  man 
supposedly  of  Egyptian  blood,  even  though  of  princely 
birth,  somewhat  as  she  looked  upon  an  American  "nig- 
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gcr."  True,  Anthony  Fenton  had  in  his  veins  but  very 
few  such  drops.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  all  Eng- 
lish, and  his  mother  had  been  more  than  two  thirds  Greek 
and  Italian.  Nevertheless  this  spoilt  girl  had  struck  a 
blow  at  the  pride  which  went  ever  walking  about  the  world 
with  a  chii)  lightly  poised  on  its  shoulder.  Anthony  had 
no  desire  to  poach  on  my  preserves.  At  the  same  time 
he  yearned  to  show  Miss  Gilder  that  he  could  h.  her  mas- 
ter, not  her  servant. 

Once  Anthony  and  I  had  made  up  our  minds,  everything 
else  arranged  itself  with  lightning  speed.  Sir  Marcus, 
rejoicing  in  his  ill-got  conquest  of  us,  broke  to  me  the 
news  that  I  must  go  by  the  first  ship  to  the  Piraius,  to 
meet  the  Candace,  and  head  off  the  recalcitrant  band  of 
passengers.  He  flattered  me  by  thinking  that,  if  I  took 
the  place  of  Colonel  Corkran  as  conductor,  they  would 
abandon  their  plot  to  desert  the  yacht  at  Alexandria. 
It  was,  according  to  Lark's  secret  information,  only  the 
"smart  and  would-be  smart  set"  who  had  combined  to 
spring  this  mine  upon  the  management.  The  rest  grum- 
bled no  more  than  it  was  normal  for  all  pleasure-pilgrims 
to  grumble;  and  as,  roughly  speaking,  the  contented  trav- 
ellers were  all  going  c.  to  Palestine  after  a  week's  wild 
sightseeing  in  Cairo,  tiie  colonel  might  be  allowed  to 
continue  his  voyage  without  the  interruption  of  a  "row." 

"  I  should  have  had  enough  common  sense  at  the  start," 
growled  Sir  Marcus  with  crude  candour,  "to  engage  a 
lord  for  the  Smart  Set,  and  a  parson  for  the  Ernest 
Inquirers.  There's  a  world  of  difference  catering  for 
a  Set,  and  a  Flock.  The  art  is,  to  know  it,  and  how 
to  do  it.     Now  I've  secured  you,  I'm  all  right  with  t'  2 
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S.  S.  and  thanks  be,  I've  a  young  reformed  missionary  on 
board  to  shqjiierd  the  Flock.  Now  tlie  Re\ercnd  Watts 
will  come  in  Imiuly,  lierdina  his  sheep  throu^-li  Palestine, 
while  the  colonel  swaggers  and  fancies  he's  bossing  the 
show.  It's  the  Egypt  lot  I  worry  about:  girls  out  for 
dukes,  and  dukes  out  for  dollars.  Not  that  thoie's  a 
darned  duke  on  board,  but  there  are  some  who  think  they 
out-duke  the  dukes,  j.nd  it's  our  business  to  humour  'oni. 
You  just  duff  all  you  want  to.  Lord  Ernest,  they'll  swallow 
anything  you  do,  like  honey.  Don't  bother  about  a  line 
of  conduct :  only  be  genial.  Murmur  soft  nothings  to  the 
women;  flirt  but  don't  have  favourites.  Don't  be  too 
political  with  the  men:  work  in  plenty  of  anecdotes  about 
your  swell  relations." 

I  replied  tliat  I  coi  :j  confidently  promise  geniality, 
except  if  seasick:  but  Sir  Marcus  implored  me  at  all 
costs  not  to  be  seasick.  That  was  the  one  thing  I  must  not 
be.  Jly  whcle  time  between  the  Piraeus  and  Alexandria,  on 
board  the  Candace,  must  be  spent  ingratiating  myself  with 
the  sulky  passengers,  and  obliteratmg  from  their  memories 
the  crimes  of  Colonel  Corkran.  In  Sir  Marcus'  opinion 
my  future  charges  had  taken  passage  on  the  Candace, 
and  would  go  up  the  Nile,  not  to  see  sights,  but  to  be 
seen  doing  the  right  things.  According  to  him  not  two 
out  of  twenty  cared  tuppence  for  Egypt,  but  wished  to 
talk  about  it  in  sparkling  style  at  home.  My  friend 
Captain  Feuton  and  I  must  make  it  sparkle.  Sir  Marcus 
had  resigned  himself  to  the  fact  that  one  of  his  trump 
cards  —  Anthony  —  could  not  be  produced  until  the 
arrival  in  Cairo  of  the  troupe,  and  that  even  then,  the 
name  of  Fenton  must  not  be  used  as  an  attraction.     Lark 
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felt  confident  that  I  was  a  good  enough  card  to  make  his 
hand  worth  playing,  and  in  spite  of  the  half  contemptuous 
amusement  with  which  I  regarded  the  whole  scheme,  I 
couldn't  help  being  "on  my  mettle."  I  found  myself 
wanting  to  succeed,  wanting  to  please  the  big,  common 
man  whom  a  few  hours  ago  I  had  been  cursing. 

I  had  to  start  for  Greece  the  night  after  our  decision. 
Meanwhile,  I  was  an.\ious  to  explain  the  unexplainable 
to  Brigit  and  ^Fonny,  and  .secure  the  party  for  Sir  Marcus 
Lark's  alleged  dahabcah,  which  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
Cook's  old  boats  bought  and  newly  d'.'corated.  Both 
my  tasks  would  be  difficult.  I  had  to  hide  the  secret 
reason  for  .selling  myself  to  the  financier,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  respect  of  the  ladies.  >s  for  inducing 
Miss  Gilder  to  give  up  her  dream  of  a  private  dahabcah, 
I  fo..;saw  that  it  would  be  like  persuading  the  youngest 
lioness  in  the  Cairo  Zoo  to  surrender  her  cherished  wooden 
ball.  But  I  began  by  giving  Monny  a  present;  a  fine  old 
turban-box  of  rare,  red  tortoise  shell  inlaid  with  mother 
o'  pearl,  which  I  found  at  an  antiquarj-'s.  In  the  silk- 
lined  box  reposed  a  green  turban;  and  that  green  turban 
told  its  own  story.  Miss  Gilder  flushed  with  pleasure  at 
sight  of  it.     "I've  won  my  bet!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  said  I.  "To  my  astonishment!  The  man 
consents.  He's  a  great  prize,  knows  Cairo  and  upper 
Egypt  like  a  book.  But  you'll  have  to  surrender  him 
when  you  go  on  the  Nile." 

In  her  haste  to  know  why,  Monny  forgot  to  ask  how  I 
had  obtained  the  green  turban;  and  for  this  I  was  glad, 
because  it  was  only  the  second  best  headgear  of  my  smart 
friend  the  Hadji.     In  explaining  that  the  distinguished 
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l^gyptian  had  been  engaged  by  Sir  Marcus  Lark  I 
slipped  in  a  word  about  ray  ow.  part  in  tl.c  trip,  describ- 
ing it  as  an  ideal  rest-cure  for  a  budding  diplomat  on 
sick  leave.  I  praised  the  boat  and  s,«,ke  of  the  fun 
on  board.  I  regretted  Miss  Gilder's  preference  for 
a  private  dahabeah,  so  obvious,  so  n,illionairy !  Still. 
I  added  every  one  to  his  taste!  And  anyhow,  no  doubt 
all  the  best  cabins  on  the  Enchantress  Ins  were  taken. 

Th|.t  was  the  entering  wedge -the  mention  of  tn 
obstacle  to  overcome.    Miss  Gilder  looked  thoughtful, 
though  she  kept  snence:  and  next  day.  when  makh.g  my 
adieux  before  starfmg  for  Alexandria,  she  flang  out  a  car*. 
^ess  question.     When  would  the  Enchantress  Isis  leave 
Cairo?    How  many  passengers  would  she  carry?    Would 
there  b-  a  rush  at  the  Temples,  or  would  there  be  plenty 
of  time  for  proper  sightseeing?      And  was  I  sure  that 
all  the  nicest  cabins  were  engaged?    No,  I  was  not  sure. 
I  eould  inquire.     I  tried  not  to  look  triumphant,  but  I 
must  hav^  darted  out  a  ray.  because  Monny  withdrew 
mto  her  shefl.      She  had  inquired  out  of  curiosity,  she  ex- 
plained.    I  had  told  such  stories  about  the  Enchantress 
/m  Uiat  she  would  like  to  see  her.    Perhaps  Antmm 
tffendi  cou,d  get  permission  for  a  visit  to  the  boat 

In  this  state  I  had  to  leave  affairs,  and  start  for  the 
Pirjeus.  where  I  must  await  the  return  of  the  tourists 
from  Athens  I  had  two  days  at  sea  in  which  to  work 
up  an  agony  of  apprehension,  and  I  could  have  thanked 
heaven  when,  arriving  on  board  the  big  white  yacht,  I 
found  that  I  was  ahead  of  the  passengers.  I  was  expected, 
however,  and  a  deck  cabin  was  ready  for  my  occupation. 
X  hoped  that  I  had  not  turned  out  my  rival  from  the  room 
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but  dared  not  question  the  steward.  lie  seemed  to  know 
nil  ttlwut  me,  nevertheless,  and  said  that  my  name  had 
been  "posted  up"  as  conduetor  of  the  Nile  party.  "If  I 
may  lake  the  lilierty  of  mentioning  it,  my  lord,"  he  iulilo<l, 
"  it  has  made  a  very  good  impression."  We  were  to  steam 
for  .Vlcxandria  the  moment  the  passengers  arrived  in  the 
.special  train  —  having  had  three  days  of  sightsei-ing  in 
Athens  —  and  I  had  just  got  my  possessions  stowed  away 
when  a  wave  of  clmttering  voices  broke  over  the  ship. 
My  heart  gave  a  jump,  as  a  soldier's  must  when  called  to 
fight  on  an  empty  stomach  at  down  on  a  winter's  morning. 
What  ought  I  to  do?  How  was  I  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  my  future  charges.'  Must  it  be  cti  manse,  or  could 
it  be  done  singly?  I  had  neglected  to  ask  Sir  Marcus 
what  would  be  expected  of  me,  and  I  was  in  a  worse  funk 
than  a  new  boy  on  his  first  day  at  school.  Soon  it  would 
be  dinner  time.  I  wished  that  I  were  ill,  but  I  remem- 
bered that  the  f  ■  e  thing  I  must  not  do  wa-s  to  be  seasick. 
Already  the  ship  was  Vginning  to  move  out  of  the  Greek 
harbour,  or  1  should  have  been  tempted  to  get  a  telegram 
calling  me  home.  Even  the  Mountain  of  the  Golden 
Pyramid  seemed  not  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  make  —  but 
it  was  too  late  to  moke  it  — •  and  some  one  was  knocking 
at  my  door. 

I  opened  it  with  such  courage  as  I  had;  and  the  instant 
I  set  eyes  on  the  man  I  knew  that  he  was  Colonel  Corkran. 
He  was  born  to  be  a  retired  colonel.  What  came  before 
the  retiring  could  have  been  but  a  prelude.  A  stout 
figure  of  middle  height;  red  face,  veined  on  cheeks  and 
nose;  pale  blue  eyes  which  looked  as  if  they  had  faded  in 
the  wash;  purple  moustache  and  eyebrows;  close-cropped 
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gray  hair;   a  double   chin   claraouring   f„r  extra  ,.  II 
sp-e;   and   a   ..rid«e-player^s  expre.ion      T  l^  t 
rn^i^ho.  p,„ce  I  had  virtual,,,  though  not  ^Z 

I  was  prepared  to  hear  him  his.,  "Vinor-"  hetn,.      i,- 

"Lord  Ernest  Borrow?"  said  he    in  a  ,l,„l,fl     u 
voice.     ..r.  Coione.  CorL.n.     J.irht^edt"!  "^ 
ne    met    xuur    brother,    Lord    KiUeena.     Da«.,ay    he 

«o  to  Palestine  instead  of  leaving  thTCt  'nre:cr 
sion  entirely  to  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Watts  " 

Colonel  Corkran  laughed.  "Thank  you  for  trying  t„ 
save  my  feelmgs."  said  he.  "But  I  assure TouVS-e 
not  hurt  I-m  sincerely  delighted  to  .see  you  -  for  mv 
IZ  :    M    f '  ■^•— --"■    that's   another   p„L  Tf 

i:^h:?;o:^tL?.-""'"— --- 

'In  for?"  I  echoed. 
"Yes.     I'm  saying  this  as  a  friend.     P.        ,"  Ink  I'm 
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jealous.  Lord,  no!  I  Uxik  on  you  as  a  deliverer.  And 
don't  think  I  want  to  frighten  you.  It  isn't  that.  But  I 
feel  it's  my  duty  to  prepare  you.  I  might  have  got  on 
better  if  thcre'd  lx!cn  some  one  to  do  the  same  by  me. 
There  wasn't.  Kruger,  my  so-called  assistant,  is  a  spy. 
A*  best,  he's  a  mere  accountant,  not  supjioscd  to  look  after 
I  passengers  socially.  I  gather  that  he  was  some  secre- 
tary of  Lark's.  Beware  of  him.  He  writes  to  Lark  from 
every  p^rt.  As  for  the  passengers,  the  saintly  lot  are 
bad  enough.  Yet  it's  only  the  fowl  and  the  cabins  and  the 
attendance  they  grumble  about.  I'm  shunted  oiT  the 
worldly  lot  onto  them  in  future.  But  at  their  worst, 
they'll  be  a  rest-cure!  and  Lark  has  the  decency  not  to 
reduce  my  screw.  It's  the  worldly  lot  that's  going  to 
make  you  curse  the  day  you  were  bom." 

He  wanted  me  to  speak,  or  groan;  but  I  maintained 
a  stricken  silence,  to  which  I  gave  some  illusion  of  dig- 
nity. After  a  disappointed  pause  he  went  on:  "You'd 
better  know  something  about  these  people.  Beasts, 
every  one  of  'em,  young  or  old,  some  beastly  common 
beasts,  but  all  beastly  rich,  except  those  that  are  beastly 
poor,  and  on  the  make  —  to  marry  their  daughters,  or 
cadge  for  smart  friends.  Lark  was  bidding  for  swells, 
and  got  snobs.  Thinks  his  siliy  title  will  carry  weight  in 
society  as  it  does  in  the  city.  'Lark  Pie,'  we're  called,  I 
hear.  I  call  us  ii 'Pretty  Kettle  of  Fish!'  The  girls  are 
the  worst  of  the  caboodle,  though  some  of  'em  aren't  bad 
looking.  You  won't  believe  the  trouble  I've  had  with 
the  creatures  till  you  begin  to  get  the  same  y  urself ." 

"What  kind  of  trouble?"  I  inquired  gingerly. 

"Every  kind  a  woman  can  make.    Apart  from  food 
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troubles,  they  think  they're  not  Mng  cntertainec:  enoiiKh 
on  board;  think  I  ought  to  get  up  more  dances;  lango 
tea.  I  suppoM!  Don't  like  the  way  I  orKunine  game-.; 
are  mad  becauw  they  can't  have  musie  at  meals  —  wl.ith 
they  can't  because  the  band's  all  stewards;  blame  me 
because  the  men  don't  make  love  to  them,  or  because 
they  do.  And  at  the  hotels  where  we  go  on  shore,  ils 
Hades.  Naturally  the  people  staying  in  the  hotels  resent 
us.  They  look  on  us  as  a  menage:  ic  —  a  rabble.  So  we 
are.  At  least,  they  are.  I  don't  count  myself  in  with 
them.  What  can  I  do?  I'm  not  omniiratcnt.  Perhaps 
yor  are.  Anyhow,  they're  prepared  to  believe  it,  for 
you're  a  new  broom  —  a  broom  with  a  fine  handle.  I'm 
only  a  poor  colonel  with  a  few  medals  given  by  my  coun- 
try for  .services  that  were  appreciated.  You're  brother  to 
a  marquis," 

"You  paint  j.  lurid  picture  "  I  said,  when  he  stopped 
for  breath. 

"I  couldn't  paint  it  lurider  than  it  is.  But  you  II  have 
to  find  out  for  yourself.  It  won't  be  so  had  while  you're 
a  novelty.  Don't  say  I  haven't  warned  you.  And  oh, 
by  the  way,  I've  announced  that  you're  to  be  presented  to' 
the  passengers  at  dinner  to-night,  on  coming  in.  before 
the  soup  is  ser'/ed." 

"As  a  sort  of  /ior«  d'oevrre,  I  suppose,"  I  murmured 
weakly. 

Colonel  Corkran  stared,  without  a  smile.  "As  the 
titled  conductor  of  the  Egypt  tour,"  he  explained  to  my 
duU  intelligence,  with  a  slight  sneer.  "So  will  you  please 
be  in  the  dining  saloon  just  before  the  bugle  blows  the 
beasts  in.'     I  have  to  introduce  you.  iu  a  short  speech. 
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It's  all  I  can  do,  except  say,  God  help  you!  But  I  don't 
see  how  He  can.  I  suppose  your  friend  Sir  Marcus 
told  you  that  you  would  be  expected  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  Egypt,  to-night  at  the  dinner  table?  After 
you've  finished  your  dinner,  of  course.  I  hope  the 
cracking  and  crunching  of  nuts  doesn't  disturb  you 
much.'     I  confess  I've  found  it  getting  on  my  nerves. 

I  was  aghast.  My  mind  jumped  to  the  wild  thought 
of  eating  soap,  in  order  to  froth  at  the  inouth  and  simulate 
a  fit.  It  seemed  my  only  way  of  escape,  and  after  that, 
the  Deluge.  But  my  rival  was  :  o  revelling  in  the  mental 
havoc  he  had  wrought  that  I  rallied,  replying  that,  as  Sir 
Marcus  had  not  broken  the  news  to  me,  I  didn't  see  how 
it  would  be  possible  to  deliver  a  lecture. 

"Aren't  you  up  on  Egypt?"  the  colonel  asked,  pity- 
ingly. "  Neither  am  I,  though  I've  s"-  '  ed  over  Baedeker 
with  my  head  in  wet  towels,  when  I  wanted  to  be  at 
bridge.  But  I  thought  that  was  the  excuse  for  engaging 
you?  That,  and  your  title,  of  course,  which  is  going 
to  make  you  popular.  As  fast  as  I  fag  up  the  names  of 
those  beastly  Egyptian  gods  or  kings  and  queens,  they 
run  out  of  my  brains  like  water  out  of  a  sieve.  Or  if  I 
do  contrive  to  remember  any,  by  chance,  together  with 
their  dates,  which  is  almost  more  than  can  be  expected 
of  the  human  intellect,  why,  I  find  that  I  pronounce  'em 
wrong;  or  they're  spelled  another  way  in  the  next  book. 
But  I  suppose  as  you  know  Egypt,  its  d  —  d  history  comes 
natural  as  breathing." 

How  I  wished  it  did!  And  how  different  was  this  new 
programme  from  the  one  outlined  by  Sir  Marcus.  "Just 
to  be  genial,  and  flirt  with  the  girls. 


REVELATIONS  OF  A  COLONEL  loi 

'•My  recollections  of  Egypt  are  from  some  time  ago  "  I 
admitted.    "  To  give  a  lecture  at  half  an  hour's  notice  -^  " 
"In  justice  to  yourself  Im  afraid  you'll  have  to  " 
the  colonel  persisted.     "It's  been  announced  that  you 
will  give  the  lecture,  and  the  Egypv  lof  are  looking  for- 
ward to  It  as  vhe  animals  in  a  zoo  look  forward  to  their 
food.     If  they're  defrauded,  they'll  think  you  a  slacker, 
and  that  you  re  presuming  on  your  title." 
"I  shouldn't  like  that!"  my  anguish  racked  out  of  me 
1  fancied  you  wouldn't.    But  what's  to  be  donc=     \m 
I  to  announce,  when  I  introduce  you.  that  your  knowledge 
of  Jigypt  isn't  equal  to  the  strain?" 

I  took  an  instant  for  reflection.     I  knew  that  he  was 
hoping  I  might  throw  myself  on  his  mercy,  or  else  that  I 
would  speak  and  fail;  but  I  determined  to  do  neither 
On  second  thoughts.  I  may  be  able  to  give  some  kind  of 
a  pow-wow,"  I  replied. 

Colonel  Corkran's  face  fell.     "That's  all  right,  then<" 
he  exclaimed,  getting  to  his  feet.     "Well.  I  must  be  off 
Will  you  have  a  cocktail."" 
_^  "No,  thanks,"  said  I.     "I  think  I  can  get  on  without 

He  was  at  the  door.  "Kind  of  ha^h  of  gods  and  god- 
desses with  a  peppering  of  kings  and  queens,  and  mixed 
sauce  of  histoiy  and  legend,  is  what's  needed."  were  his 
farewell  words.  Then  he  shut  the  door;  and  I  tore  my 
watch  from  the  pocket  of  my  waistcoat.  I  had  twenty- 
eight  minutes  in  which  to  prepare  the  said  hash  with  its 
sea^omng  and  sauce;  and  the  bugle  was  inviting  my  judges 
to  dress  for  the  inquisition. 
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"I'll  show  you  your  place,"  Corkran  volunteered, 
lying  in  wait  for  me  inside  the  saloon  door,  with  a  cocktail 
in  his  hand.  "Sorry  you  wouldn't  have  one.  You'll 
need  it.  But  no  time  to  change  your  mind.  I've  put 
you  at  the  head  of  the  table  that  would  be  the  captain's, 
if  he  ate  with  us,  which  he  doesn't  —  happy  man!  Place 
of  honour.  'Twas  mine,  'tis  yours.  But  I  can't  go  on 
with  the  quotation  unless  I  turn  it  into  'You're  slave  to 
thousands.'  Sixty  odd  can  be  as  formidable  as  thousands." 

"Are  there  sixty  odd?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  very  'odd.'  The  Egypt  lot  will  be  about  twenty- 
five.  But  the  whole  gang's  yours  for  the  present.  I 
give  them  to  you,  with  the  seat  of  honour." 

"Please  don't  put  me  in  your  place,"  I  protested.  "I 
prefer  —  ■ — " 

"My  poor  boy,  it  isn't  a  question  of  what  you  prefer, 
as  you'll  learn  if  you  .stick  this  out.  Of  course  if  you 
funk  it  —  but  that's  a  joke!  This  table's  the  only  one 
where  you  can  be  heard.     Do  you  see?" 

I  did  see;  and  accepted  the  situation,  because  the  dinner 
bugle  began  to  sound,  and  I  could  not  be  scampering 
round  the  saloon  like  a  frightened  rabbit  as  the  Set  and  the 
Flock  began  dropping  in  to  dinner. 
10« 
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As  it  happened,  they  did  not  drop  -  they  poured  into 

theroom  .„  a  steady  stream,  which  phenomenon,  .^t 

iTr    i'  '"r;°"°t^'l  -■^'^  -w  arrival,  with  a  bump 

If  Corkran  had  not  represented   "Lark's  Party"  as 

bemg  a  menagerie  for  which  I  had  inadvertently  engaged 

crowd  But  then,  of  course.  I  was  not  obliged  to  tame 
anybody  on  the  Laconia,  which  makes  a  differncel 
onespo,„t  f  view.  Miss  Gilder  needed  tamTnT  n^ 
doub    but  I  hadn-t  tackled  the  task.     My  thoughtTflcw 

l^T  "»  T^  ''^"^^""^  *°  '-k  pleasant;  and  I 
M  myself   back  where  Anthony  Fenton  was  now  ia 
the  tammg  busmess.     I  envied  him.  for  there  was  only  on^ 
Monny.  whei^a.  m  this  terrible,  bright  dining  saloon  the 
a.  was  p.nk  and  white  with  girls,  dozens  of  giris.  with  eye 
fixed  on  me.  ghttering  eyes,  which  appeared  like  the  head! 
lights  of  motor  cars.     I  didn't  suppose  there  couiu  be  so 
many  eyes  m  the  world  as  these  people  of  aJl  ages  and 
every  possible  sex  seemed  to  own.     Sixty  odd    herw'e 
according  to  Corkran.  but  th,      ookcd  like  six  hundred    a 
human  miracle  of  loaves  and  fishes 

halth  "''.T'*"''  ^'^^'  ^"^^  ''''^'''"^  ''''^'e^^  enough 
had  there  been  no  retired  colonel.  But  there  was  a  retired 
colonel,  and  so  deftly  had  he  undermined  my  courage 
haj  almost  any  shock  might  cause  it  to  explode  in  a  blul 
coT      .  r"T         "  '""''''  "'  -t^duotion  was  now  to 

r.n  "^'''''kT/"*  °°  "•'''  ^'''  ^'^'  ""<J  t"-k<=rs,"  Cork- 
ran  mumbled  m  a  stage  whisper,  as  the  eight  dwellers 
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at  our  table  began  to  sort  themselves  for  places.  Then, 
in  portentous  silence  he  paused  till  everybody  everywhere 
was  seated.  Waiting  still,  until  satisfied  that  eyes  and 
ears  were  fociissed  upon  us,  he  rapped  on  the  table  with 
the  handle  of  a  knife. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  roared,  "I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  introducing  to  you  Sir  Marcus  Lark's  Great 
Surprise,  entitled  Lord  Ernest  Borrow,  younger  brother  of 
the  Marquis  of  Killeena,  a  peer,  as  Sir  Marcus  has  re- 
minded us,  of  the  oldest  lineage  in  Ireland.  Let  me 
reassure  you  all  by  saying  that  Lord  Ernest's  last  name 
is  as  unsuited  to  his  nature  as  the  first  is  true  to  it.  If 
you'll  pardon  the  pun  it  is  Sir  Marcus  who  'Borrows'  for 
your  benefit,  and  he  hasn't  Borrowed  Trouble,  but  a 
Blessing  —  in  disguise.  I  am  now  left  free,  as  suits  my 
superior  age  and  experience,  to  devote  my  attention  to 
the  serious  minded  ones  among  you,  who  are  to  proceed 
with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Watts  and  myself  to  Palestine. 
This  young  and  gallant  neophyte  will  'lord'  it  over  the 
fleshpots  of  Egypt  and  those  about  to  seek  them.  I 
hope  you'll  help  him  as  loyally  as  you  have  helped  me: 
and  later  we'll  drink  to  his  health  and  success,  in  any 
beverage  we  happen  to  have  signed  f or ! " 

To  have  killed  Corkran  might  have  been  butchery; 
no  jury  could  have  brought  in  a  verdict  of  muvder  or  even 
manslaughter,  had  I  stabbed  him  with  the  knife  he  used 
to  pound  upon  the  table.  I  smiled  the  smile  of  a  skull  in 
a  doctor's  waiting-room,  and  in  a  sickly  voice  bleated  my 
pleasure  in  meeting  these  new  acquaintances.  I  hoped 
we  might  be  —  er  —  friends  as  well  as  shipmates.  Then 
like  a  mass  of  jelly  out  of  its  mould  I  p'  -pped  onto  my 
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chair.  The  colonel  had  sneaked  off  to  his  own  table  and  I 
was  left  to  recover  myself  as  best  I  might  among  eight  of 
h.s  enemies.  They  proved  (in  whispers)  to  be  the  most 
active  of  these,  and  tacitly  offered  me  allegiance  whch  I 
accepted  m  the  same  manner.  There  was  a  Sir  John  Bid- 
dell,  who  informed  me  in  the  first  five  minutes  that  he  had 
been  Lord  M         „f  j^^^^^     jj^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

speech  he  had  made  in  the  presenceof  King  Edward  which 
L"^l     ,    ™  °'  I  newspaper  cutting,  he  never  travelled 
without.     rh,s,  however,  wa.  his  first  trip  farther  than 
Pans  and  he  had  brought  with  him,  not  only  the  speech, 
but   his   wife   and   twin   daughters.     The  distinguished 
family  occupied  one  side  of  my  table:  the  other  was  given 
up  to  a  General  Harlow,  his  wife  (both  with  high  profiles 
and  opimons  of  themselves),  a  youngish  newspaper  pro- 
prietor from  Manchester,  evidently  rich  and  a  "catch  " 
and  a  maiden  lady  doubtless  of  importance  equal  to  her 
proportions,  as  she  was  allowed  to  bring  to  the  table  a 
melancholy  marmoset.     These  people  did  their  best  to 
raise  my  spirits.     The  girls,  who  copied  royalties  in  their 
hair-dressmg,    looked   alike,   dressed   alike,    talked   and 
laughed  alike,  and  entertained  me  with  chat  about  high 
society  in  London.     They  had  red  cheeks,  black  eyes, 
white  teeth,  and  an  almost  indecent  familiarity  w'th  the 
private  lives  of  the  aristocracy.     The  Misses  Biddell  and 
fat  Miss  Hassett-Bean  (the  lady  of  the  marmoset)  hinted 
that  the  cream  of  the  yacht's  social  life  had  risen  to  our 
table,  and  told  me,  not  only  what  to  lecture  about,  but 
how  to  treat  the  rival  cliques.     My  brain  felt  more  and 
more  like  a  blotting-pad.     I  answered  at  r.ndom  and 
longed  for  the  meal  to  end  -  until  I  remembered  mv  lee- 
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tare.  Then  I  wished  that  dinner  migiit  go  on  indefinitely 
like  the  tea  party  of  the  Mad  Ilattcr.  All  too  soon  the 
glory  of  a  French  menu  flickered  down  to  a  dying  spark 
of  nuts  and  raisins,  and  hardly  had  I  cracked  my  first 
almond  (was  it  an  ill  omen  that  there  should  be  a  worm 
in  it?)  when  a  steward  handed  me  a  twisted  note  from  the 
executioner.  "The  rule  for  conductor's  dinner  speech  is, 
rise  with  the  raisins!  Hope  you  won't  find  your  lecture 
too  hard  a  nut  to  crack.  Yours  sympathetically,  Cork- 
ran.  Bang  on  the  table  to  make  them  stop  gabbling.  Or 
shall  I  do  it  for  you?  If  you  haven't  by  the  time  I  count 
ten,  I  will." 

He  did.  I  trust  it  wasn't  my  courage  that  failed. 
But  having  a  raisin  in  my  mouth  I  could  not  on  the 
instant  respond  to  the  lash.  And  as  Corkran  would  have 
said,  it  takes  more  than  one  swallow  to  make  a  speech. 
Ruthlessly  he  rapjied,  seizing  what  I  wished  might  be  his 
dying  chance  to  indulge  a  mania  for  puns  and  thumping 
wood. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  bawled  from  his  compara- 
tively obscure  corner.  "Lord  Ernest  Borrow  \fH\  render 
your  last  moments  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  meal,  by 
washing  down  your  nuts  and  raisins  with  the  wine  of  his 
eloquence.  Take  your  desserts  now.  We  conscientious 
conductors  hope  for  ours  in  heaven." 

How  ardently  I  desired  that  these  might  indeed  be  the 
"last  moments"  not  jnly  of  my  audience  but  of  Colonel 
Corkran.  If  the  next  second  had  brought  a  tidal  wave 
or  a  collision  I  should  have  blessed  Providence.  But  I 
got  to  my  feet  —  and  nothing  happened.  I  seemed  to  be 
in  a  dream,  of  having  shot  up  to  a  gigantic  height,  and 
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having  put  on  tl.e  wrong  clothes,  or  none.     My  hands 

andto  full  ^      ""T    ""•\*'*^  ''''  "^  ""  "^«^°  '"-^^-'•«. 
and  so  full  of  large  bones  which  once  had  been  teeth  tha 

I  could  not  utter  a  syllable.    I  clacked  n,y  jaws    and 

TnlS'^'f  r  ^°r  ^"'^^  ^—elyL^Zht 
sembled  that  o    a  professional  lecturer  that  I  kept  my 
~.     Not  only  did  I  keep  the.,  but  they  seemeli  suT 
denly  to  become  my  servant..     The  thought  of  a  certain 
sttkTh      Tt  r.'r''  "'''  '  ^«-  thereupon    ; 
^^Z:^!^::'''^'^  --^'^^  ^  ^  ever 
It  happens,"  said  I,  in  a  phonographic  voice   "that 
I  was  born  m  Egypt.     J  played  with  clay  gods  and  g^ 
desses  .nstead  of  tin  soldiers.    I  preferred  sLL  of  EgjS 
past  and  present  to  Ules  of  adventure.     I  co^S^to 

The  t^uble  ..  I'm  stuffed  too  full  of  facts  about  Egypt 
I  want  you  to  help  me  get  them  out,  and  not  dupS 
yours.  No  doubt  all  of  you,  in  travelling  to  the  E^f 
have  packed  your  brains  with  knowledge  a.  weul' 
your  boxes  w.th  guide  books.  Why  should  I  boTyo" 
by  telhng  you  thmgs  that  you  were  born  knowing?  A 
P  an  ha.  occurred  to  me  by  which  your  knowledge  can  bt 
turned  mto  account.  As  I  said.  I  beg  your  help  W 
perm.ss:on  to  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  would  be  first  afd  " 

leople  laughed,  whether  at  me,  or  with  me,  I  was  not 
-e;  yet  I  felt  that  I  had  tickled  their  curiosit^  Toffi 
^•as  gomg  round.     Corkran  was  unctuously  sipping  hiT 

d  had  not  expected  me  to  receive  mine'tillTfter  S 
luttle.     But  I  got  :t  in  spite  of  him.  and  mapped  out  a 
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programme  as  I  drank.  Then  I  cea-scfl  to  tremble  before 
the  confused  assemblage  or  bird-headed  god,>i,  cat-faced 
goddesses,  and  sacred  vultures  that  danced  or  flap|>ed  in 
my  brain. 

I  no  longer  felt  inclined  to  commit  suicide  because  I 
could  rememlwr  nothing  about  Egypt  except  that  the 
Delta  was  shaiwd  like  a  lily,  with  the  Fayum  for  a  bud, 
and  the  Nile  for  its  stem:  that  Alexander  the  Macedonian 
defeated  Darius  the  Persian  B.  C.  three  hundred  and 
something;  that  ancient  Egyptians  loved  beer,  but  were 
forbidden  to  eat  beans. 

"  My  proposal  is,"  I  went  on,  "  that  before  I  unload  any 
of  my  knowledge  upon  you,  I  gleam  some  idea  of  what  you 
know  already.  Thus  I  can  spare  you  repetitions.  Any 
one  who  has  anything  particularly  interesting  to  say  about 
Egypt,  let  him  —or  her  —  hold  up  a  hand." 

Now  was  the  crucial  moment.  If  no  hand  went  up, 
I  was  lost.  But  hardly  were  tlip  words  out  of  my  mouth 
when  there  was  a  waving  as  if  in  a  wind-swept  wheatfield 
Place  aux  dames!  I  called  upon  Miss  Hassett-Bean 
to  begin.  She  rustled  silkily  up,  bowing  to  me,  then 
directing  an  acetylene  glare  upon  Colonel  Corkran's 
end  of  the  room.  She  was,  I  foresaw,  about  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  marmoset, 
who  fell  off  her  arm  into  General  Harlow's  coffee  and 
created  a  brief  diversion.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
monkey  was  rescued  and  before  General  Harlow's  shirt 
front  was  dried,  the  lady  began  to  speak. 

"We  all  thank  Lord  Ernest,"  she  said,  looking  from  the 
colonel  to  the  Reverend  Wyman  Watts,  and  back 
again,     "for  sparing  us  one  of  those  commonplace  in- 
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;  ,  If  we  didnt  know  already,  such  schooL-book 
fact.,  a,  rh„,ti„nity  bein^  int^duced  to  Egypt  by  St 
Mark  ,„  Nero's  ti^e.  and  Mo,e.,  and  Plato  bS.  studyi'« 
Phdosophy  at  HeliopoHs.  and  things  h'ke  tl.t.  we  wouidn  ' 
be  spendmg  our  money  .ith  Sir  Marea,  A.  Lark  to  see 

uZT     ^         "'  '"  '""'  P^''*''^'''  "Pinion-'  have  l,een 
snubbed;  and  we  who  are  interested  in  Woman  SuffrZ 

to  state  without  bemg  mtcrrupted  that  Egj-pt  was  once 

he  mas   enlightened  country  in  her  tr^atmS  of  wln,e„ 

Long  before  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  and  even  befrthe" 

usmg  h,s  Old  Testament  as  if  it  were  a  Baedeker    the 
women  of  Ancient  Egypt  had  rights  according  to    h    r 

tr  .  ^r°;  ""''  """'^^"^^  "■^-  -"-^ered  equal  vUh 
he.r  husbands.     Women  were  great  musicians!  placing 

fcoddess  Hathor.     And  weren't  all  the  best  gods  goddesses 
:^  -vo"  come  to  think  of  it?     Women '.sedtt" 

ke  the  French  ladies.     Ther^  ,va.  Rhodopis,   for  in 

lion:-  Co"  r™'  !!l\'"'*''^^  °^  ^'^PP'"'-    '  -nde     f 

tmderella   comes   from    an   anecdote   of  Rhodopis?     I 

ardly  thmk  that  he's  been  able  to  .spare  enough  time  fLm 

n  ge  to  study  Strabo,  who  wa.  the  Baedeker  Je^" 

for  tounsts^six  hundred  years  befor.  Christ.     An  eagS 

Khodop.  bathing,  and  stealing  one  of  her  sandarfleT 
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with  it  to  Memphis,  where  he  dropped  it  into  the  king's 
lap.  It  was  so  smnll  and  dainty  that  Kinj?  Ilophra 
scoured  Egypt  for  the  owner,  and  when  he  found  her  at 
last,  according  to  Strabo,  made  her  liis  queen." 

"If  Strabo  was  right,  she  lived  long  before  Sappho's 
day!"  interpolated  the  cotoncrs  voice. 

"Of  course,  Strabo  was  right.  Thc.-e  were  two  of 
Rhodopi.s.  Everjbody  knows  that.  The  Third  Pyra- 
mid was  built  for  the  tomb  of  the  first  one,  not  for  King 
Mycineris,  /  believe.  Why  shouldn't  a  woman  have  a 
Pyramid  to  herself?  The  Sphinx  is  a  woman,  as  I  will 
insist  to  my  dying  day,  if  it  were  my  la.st  word!  I  hope 
Lord  Ernest  won't  ram  down  our  throats  any  nonsense 
about  that  noble  and  graceful  tribute  to  the  Mystery  of 
Womanhood  being  a  stupid  King  Harraachls,  or  Horem- 
khu.  I  wouldn't  believe  it  if  E  found  a  hundred  nasty 
stone  beards  lying  buried  in  the  sand  under  her  chin,  in- 
stead of  one,  which  could  easily  have  been  put  there  to 
deceive  people.  Probably  King  Harmachis  had  the 
Sphinx  altered  to  look  like  him.  No  wonder  she  shud- 
dered at  such  profanation,  and  shed  her  false  beard.  There 
you  have  my  theory.  And  as  for  Egypt  being  now  the 
land  of  Veiled  Women,  where  Suffragettes  find  no 
sympathy,  I've  heard  that  the  prophet's  order  for  veiling 
has  been  purposely  mi&construed  by  tyrannical  men,  with 
their  usual  jealousy.  Even  Mohammed  himself  was 
jealous. 

With  this  Miss  Hassett-Bean  sat  down,  amid  fitful 
applause;  and  at  my  earnest  request,  Miss  Enid  Biddell, 
the  prettier  twin,  stood  bravely  up.  She  wished,  be- 
fore the  subject  was  changed,  to  tcU  some  little  things 
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.he  had  read  about  the  girh  of  Ancient  Egypt,  how  like 
hey  were  to  giHs  of  to-day.  i„  „„  their  Z,  e^^X 
m-  n  things  concerning  love.  It  was  they  who  fi™t 
quesfoned  the  petal.,  of  flowers  for  their  lovers"  loyalty 
How  much  they  thought  ateut  their  clothes,  too.  getting 
the,r  best  things  from  foreign  countries,  as  women  Z 

Sw  Pr, l"l'  "  r"  •'"  '"""^  *°  «='«'  •>"-  the  girls  of 
Old  Egypt  had  consulted  palmists  and  fortunetellers  and 
astrologers  just  as  girls  did  in  Bond  Street  now;  and  that 
what    Bdhkens-  and  'Swastikas'  and  birth-ston^,  were  to 

SoreXn'  '"'^  rr  '°  '""  ^''^  "'  ^«y"*  -ho  livtd 
before  the  days  of  Moses!  They  had  scarab  rings  with 
magjc  mscnptions.  and  sacred  apes  for  the  symbol  of 

Wicked  god  Set.  and  cured  by  the  love  of  Isis.    On  their 
bracelets  and   necklaces  they  hung  charms,   and   their 
dressing-tables  were  covered  with  images  of  favourite 
Kods  and  goddesses.    Hathor.  the  goddL  of  Love  a„d 
Joy^  was  supposed  to  give  her  choicest  gifts  to  giris  who 
wore  her  special  colour  (that  green-blue  in  the  Temple  of 
Edfu  wh.ch  Robert  Hichens  calls  "the  colour  of  love") 
and  to  those  who  had  herpet  stones,  emeralds,  or  tur- 
quoises     Nowadays,  in  Egypt,  the  jewels  of  the  women 
^ere  only  lent  to  them  by  their  men.  and  could  be  taken 
«way  as  a  punishment,  or  be  pawned  or  sold  in  case  of 
need;  but  m  old  days  Egyptian  women  had  all  their  most 
beautrful  possessions  .  -ried  with  them 

When  her  sister  had  finished  I  urged  the  other  twin  to 
peak,  and  tini.dly  Miss  Elaine  repeated  to  us  what  a 

tC  th   pr;''     "^'"""  ^"'  "*  ''•"^h)  had  told  her. 
That  the  Red  -ea  wa.  •  ..  red  but  a  brighter  blue  than  any 
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les  in  the  world,  and  called  red  only  becauM  it  washed 
the  Red  Lands.  Her  friend  had  written  down  for  hei 
in  verse  such  a  sweet  legend  al>out  the  Nile  rising  every 
spring  from  a  single  tear  shed  by  Isis,  a  much  more 
|)owerful  goddess  than  Hathor,  liccau.se  she  waa  the 
goddess  of  goodness  us  well  us  luve.  And  the  Nile 
used  to  be  nunie<l  Sihor  by  the  Egyptians;  and  the  year 
8e]mratcd  into  three  seasons.  Flood  time.  Seed  time,  and 
liar\ est.  Miss  niddcll's  friend  was  writing  a  lxK>k  almut 
Egypt  and  was  going  to  divide  it  in  tliree  ports  like  that. 
It  was  to  be  dedicated  to  her. 

Bless  the  dear  creatures,  how  they  kept  the  ball  rolling 
to  please  themselves,  and  —  indirectly  —  to  sort  out 
my  stock  of  ideas! 

Harry  Snell,  the  newspaper  man,  was  not  hard  to  persuade 
to  his  feet.  He  was  studying  the  resemblance  between 
Arabic  and  English  words.  He  had  found  out,  among  other 
things,  that  Tullyho  was  "Tallyhoon,"  brought  home 
by  the  Crusaders.  He  even  had  a  theory  that  some  of 
our  words  came  from  the  early  Egyptian.  "Amen," 
for  instance,  he  believed  to  be  derived  from  "Anion," 
the  name  of  the  great  god,  father  of  all  the  other  gods 
of  Egypt,  which  was  cried  aloud,  he  understood,  in  the 
temples,  during  religious  services.  The  parson  jumped 
eagerly  up  to  dispute  this  theory,  and  happily  forgetful  of 
me,  seized  the  op|)ortunil y  to  spring  upon  us  a  few  facts 
from  his  own  store.  When,  however,  Mr.  Watts'  dis- 
course got  him  as  far  as  Joseph's  Well  in  the  Citadel, 
General  Harlow  could  bear  no  more,  but  sprang  up  to  in- 
form us  that  the  Joseph  of  the  Well  in  the  Citadel  was 
quite  another  Joseph,  some  Yusef  of  the  Arab  conquerors. 
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into  one.  /  seem  to  be  the  one  who's  most  mixed  up! 
To  whet  my  appetite  for  Egypt  now,  I  have  to  have 
something  tasty.  Where's  the  good  of  .stuffing  my  mind 
with  a  string  of  nar'es  which  I  couldn't  mention  to  any 
one  at  home,  because  I  can't  pronounce  them?  The  word 
Dynasty  (he  pronounced  it  Die-nasty)  makes  me  sick! 
Luckily  I  feel  that  nobody  else  will  know  any  more  than 
I  do.  I'm  coming  to  Kgypt  for  a  rest-cure,  because  I 
don't  have  to  learn  its  history.  But  some  lecturers  won't 
let  me  have  a  minute's  peace.  A  king  named  Sneferu 
couldn't  expect  to  appeal  to  a  man  like  me,  even  if  he  did 
build  the  oldest  Pyramid,  and  even  if  you  could  show  me 
his  mummy,  which  you  can't.  But  I  draw  the  line  at 
kings  without  mummies.  I  don't  rant  to  know  them. 
Now,  m;  .ife  is  against  mummies  on  show.  She's  heard 
that  the  malignance  of  mummies,  especially  in  museums,  is 
incredible.  And  she  thinks  it  a  judgment  that  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  ones  are  going  bad.  She  says  it's 
spite.  I  .say  its  management.  But  I'm  not  ready  to 
sit  down  yet!  My  wife  means  to  start  a  society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Mummies,  with  tlie  object 
of  sending  i.h»m  back  to  thoir  tombs  where  they  can  rest 
in  that  state  of  death  it  pleased  their  gods  to  call  them  to. 
Their  object  was  eternal  privacy,  and  they  spent  more  on 
their  tombs  than  their  houses,  because  they  expected  to  be 
dead  a  long  time,  and  wanted  all  the  comforts  of  home. 
But  I  judge  mummies  by  my.self .  It  wouldn't  have  taken 
me  these  thousands  of  years  to  realize  how  narrow  and  un- 
christian my  notions  had  been.  I  should  .see  that  I 
owed  some  duty  to  tlic  world ;  and  as  so  much  posterity 
had  rolled  by  since  my  day,    I'd  feel  that  lying  in   a 
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museum  at  some  laige  nlaee  l:ir»  r„: 

only  wav  to  t  *"^°'  ^*^'  ^^'er  all,  the 

answer  for  us  all   bel.  ITIZ^  '?  '"°'^-     ^'^ 
We  want  to  In  iT       ,  '  *'"'  P"'se  of  crowds. 

™».  ,r  .„.  ,he,  j,„,  ,„.i„  ,.  ™i-r-     "-'  "■=!•  -y 

Its  door  was  the  door  of  the  Tomb      Tf„  ^  ""f ''* '^  t^^at 

SnirJt  Ji— 7'-    ^       '    '^  '^'=''^'*  ^"d  jealous  brother 

and  goodness,  cow-heaHpH  HoU,  ■      *>  ""''^^  °'  'o^e 

desses  of  love  and  passion.    There's  hawk-headed  H,^^ 
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the  youth,  too;  and  Horus  the  child,  represented  in 
statues  with  his  thumb  in  his  mouth.  How  is  one  to 
make  sense  of  them  all?  l?ut  once  you  have  the  key,  it  is 
easy  and  even  beautiful.  The  esoteric  or  secret  religion 
known  to  the  high  priests  and  the  instructed  ones  was 
different  from  the  animal-worship  and  adoration  of  bird- 
headed  deities,  which  gave  the  common  people  such 
interest  in  daily  life.  They  would  have  been  lost  without 
their  monsters;  and  the  priests  would  have  been  lost  with- 
out the  temples  necessary  for  the  worship  of  such  a  men- 
agerie. For  Egypt  was  a  priest-ridden  country  in  old  days. 
The  explanation  of  the  many  gods  and  goddesses  was  this: 
each  was  a  different  phase  of  the  one  God,  Ra,  the  Sun,  by 
whom  and  through  whom  only  the  world  could  exist. 
Animals  and  birds  were  chosen  to  express  the  different 
phases,  because  animals  were  considered  to  be  nearer 
nature,  therefore  nearer  God  than  liuman  beings;  besides, 
to  give  a  god  the  head  of  a  man  would  not  set  him  apart 
from  humanity,  as  it  would  to  make  him  appear  with  the 
body  of  a  man  and  the  head  of  some  bird  or  beast.  Horus, 
finished  off  with  the  head  of  a  hawk  (that  sacred  bird  who 
could  look  the  sun  in  the  face),  became  to  the  uneducated 
eye  a  supernatural  being,  which  he  would  not  have  been 
with  the  face  of  a  smiling  youth.  The  child  Horus,  or 
Harpocrates,  was  not  respected  as  was  Horus  of  the 
Hawk  Head.  He  was  merely  petted  and  loved.  Even 
Set,  god  of  evil,  wasn't  all  bad.  He  was  the  Spirit  of 
Storm  and  Strife  in  Nature,  and  had  to  be  propitiated 
by  the  ignorant.  Typhon,  or  Typhoon,  and  he  were  one. 
Red  was  his  colour,  and  red-haired  people  were  his 
children. 
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different  plaj    It's  Z\        Tl  f"'  """'"P^'^''  '"  " 
•.ody  good    .nd  a,!i ,    i  V     "'""  ^°'  ''"'^  *''^'  '^'*'-^  "O" 

death  and  destrucS  "     Hrirr/^  •  V^' 
that  cat,  have  for.rotten  tn  M      ?      ,  ''°"  *   ''''"^ 

had  in  K..ypt     Tt-,!    .    .^    '  ''"''  "'^  '"'P"rtanoe  they 

shrink  t!  the  dit::i::i;"H '°  '^  fr;""  "'^  ^"-''^ 

::t:d::-f-r-~^::t^:?::: 

S:;rstr!Xif^— ^~^ 
On.  Co.  ,„  .u.:r"!  ".f ErtT'r  r 

weren't  fitted  to  bear  its  solemnitv      P     '     u  ^    '''"^ 

it  was  for  the  children  to  beTold  ^       r^'u"^'  ''""^'"^ 

g        Hut  he  had  a  n.ore  serious  phase,  for  when  he 
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was  not  a  gambler  he  was  an  Expeller  of  Demons,  a 
most  popular  accomplishment.  Indeed,  almost  every 
god  had  several  thriving  businesses,  conducted  under 
different  aliases.  Khnum  the  Creator,  dweller  at  the 
Cataracts,  is  my  favourite,  and  is  still  busy,  as  he  looks 
after  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river.  Hekt,  goddess  of  birth, 
was  a  pal  of  his,  in  spite  of  her  appalUng  ugliness;  and  she 
used  to  kneel  by  his  potter's  wheel.  WTiile  he  fashioned 
the  clay  she  would  hold  the  Sign  of  Life,  so  that  spirit 
might  enter  into  the  formed  body  when  Khnum  got  it  to 
the  right  state.  For  very  important  babies,  royal  ones  or 
geniuses,  she  held  a  Sign  of  Life  in  each  hand,  which  made 
them  e7:traordinarily  vital.  When  you  arrive  in  Egypt, 
the  first  thing  you'll  be  asked  to  buy  will  be  the  Sign,  or 
Key  of  Life,  in  the  shape  of  paper  knives  or  brooches  or 
what  not,  and  it  will  be  pointed  out  to  you  in  tombs  till 
you're  tired  and  sick  of  it.  You  can  buy  Hekt,  too,  and 
funny  old  Bes,  nurse-goddess  of  children,  quite  the  golli- 
wog of  her  day;  and  all  the  other  gods  and  goddesses  will 
be  offered  to  you,  to  say  nothing  of  the  kings  who  were 
entitled  to  worship  themselves  as  gods  if  they  wanted 
to. 

"It's  easy,  you  see,  to  make  fun  of  the  ancient  religion, 
and  other  nations  did  make  fun  of  it.  But  to  be  serious, 
the  priests  were  nearer  right  than  it  would  seem;  for  they 
believed  that  God  was  All:  that  there  was  nothing  in  this 
or  any  Universe  which  was  not  part  of  God." 

That  note  was  i.iy  highest,  and  I  stopped  on  it. 
Besides,  I  could  think  of  nothing  more  to  say.  I  ven- 
tured to  sit  down;  and  because  the  people  were  glad 
to  hear  the  last  of  me,  or  because  I  had  helped  them 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  WIEN  MY  BACK  WAS 
TURNED 

Three  letters  for  me,  brouf;lit  out  by  the  pilot!  One  1 
had  expected  from  Anthony:  but  my  heart  gave  a  bound  as 
I  recognized  Brigit's  handwriting,  not  seen  for  years;  and 
instinct  told  me  that  the  third  was  from  Monny  Ci  ildcr. 
IMy  one  thought  for  the  last  two  days,  steaming  back 
from  the  Pineus  to  Alexandria,  had  been  that  I  was 
drawing  nearer  to  Cairo,  and  to  those  whose  doings  in 
my  absence  pulled  at  my  curiosity  and  keyed  my  in- 
terest to  breaking  point.  But  if  you  think  that  I 
tore  open  those  envelopes  and  greedily  absorbed  their 
contents  the  moment  llicy  were  put  into  my  hands,  you 
have  never  been  a  conductor  or  even  an  observant  pas- 
senger on  a  "pleasure  yacht."  When  the  letters  arrived 
1  was  engaged  in  persuading  breakfast-lingerers  (they 
of  the  eggs-and-baeon  habit,  who  ought  never  to  leave 
their  peaceful  English  homes)  that  it  would  give  them 
more  real  pleasure  to  be  first  in  the  shore  boats  than  last 
at  the  table.  Then  to  get  them  into  the  boats;  then  to 
hypnotize  Lady  Biddell  and  !Mrs.  Harlow  into  the  belief 
that  they  would  not,  could  not,  be  seasick  on  the  dancing 
waves  which  bobbed  us  up  and  down.  No  time  to  think 
of  the  letters;  much  less  to  feel  the  strangeness  of  fate 
120 
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which  brouL'ht  mo  l.nr.L-  ;„       l 

be  a  thief  of  time  —  >,„,  .■  ,  ^  '^""'''  ""t 

that  I  Ls  a  Ip  i '  '  '  °"^"'  '  '"»"-'  '"v-If 
0"theni«,:Zh'l::r^^:7'-^.H.apen.,Uo. 

Since  then  they  had  us  dme  Old  K,  "'^  ""T*-'"-^- 
«o  on  ,,ucstion.s  of  etique»e  1,.  I,.  '  '*"'''"'"''  '» 
retailed  n,y  answers    not  .  "^  '■""«''°"-   ""^ 

".y  advieeahout ::;;::  ^1- ;-:-'- «i^-^ked 

™.v  help  i„  getting  out  of  tifem  I  "  ""''  ""^  "''"'^'^ 
pages  of  Strabo  or  Plinv  T  ■  '  ""'"''"'^  *°  ^P""* 
know  why  Plato  J 'To  ICt^rt ',""'?=  ^  '"^^ 
and   1^   umpire  between  Am  T"*'"^'^'''''>-^'J; 

players.  I  Lust  b  a  ^e  t  exT' ""m  """'''''  ^"^''- 
andageoftheSphinx;-  .el::::'r  '■"■  *™<^  --"S 
those  who  hadn't  learned  Lw  to  f ''''""=''"' ^''''" 
But  with  those  three  ,  tter,  burn-  ^"^^  ''^  ''^"^•'• 
^'^e^uties  of  eonduetor  ^^l^^j;;^  "'^  "-- 

As  I  discoursedTZre  :'       T   "' "^  '"""''''  -^ventures? 
and  Ptolemy,  ,1":  dr  J^p'^™'''^'^  ''•'-*  !>-**'-. 

thing  inside  wJaskig-r^Cr  T  n''^  '^"'^'  ■^'""- 

Monny  Gilder?  "     "  wLt  ^^  ""'"  '"  '"^"^  ^'th 

got  into?"     "Has  anvti,     T''"'  ''^^  ^^''^  ^''^^^^^  sirl 

Has  anythmg  happened  to  worry  Biddy'" 
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Even  that  nameless  but  incomparable  tomb  on  the 
hill  of  Kom  esh-Shukafa  could  not  distract  my  thou''hts 
from  the  sealed  envelopes;  and  three  very  modern  hand- 
writings came  obstinately  between  my  eyes  and  the 
matchless  wall-paintings  —  paintings  as  fresh  in  their 
underground  hiding-place  as  if  finished  yesterday  instead 
of  in  days  when  it  was  dowdy  to  be  pagan,  fashionable 
to  be  Christian. 

Corkran,  as  a  soldier,  had  to  guide  a  band  to  Aboukir, 
and  chat  about  Nelson;  point  out  the  medieval  fort  of 
Kait  Bey,  and  dash  with  hired  motors  to  Adjemi,  where 
Napoleon  landed.  Kruger  took  a  few  studious  pilgrims 
to  that  unspoiled  Oriental  Nile  town  where  the  Rosetta 
Stone  gave  the  secrets  of  Ancient  Egypt  to  the  world.  It 
was  mine  to  pilot  the  "frivolous  lot";  to  escort  them  in  car- 
riages round  the  Italian-looking  city  when  they  had 
absorbed  its  two  chief  sights;  to  give  them  a  glimpse  of 
the  Museum,  and  to  let  them  see  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  Alexandria  driving  out  to  San  Stefano  in  the  late 
afternoon.  Still  I  had  no  chance  to  read  my  letters;  but, 
thought  I  at  the  hotel,  "Now  at  last,  it  has  come!"  Not 
at  all!  People's  trunks  were  missing,  or  in  the  WTong 
rooms.  It  was  I  who  had  to  sooth  alarms,  and  calm 
rising  storms.  It  "as  I  who  must  assure  Mrs.  Harlow 
that  her  room  was  really  preferable  to  that  of  Lady  Biddell ; 
and  Lady  Biddell  that  she,  and  not  Miss  Hassett-Bean, 
had  the  best  in  the  hotel.  Still,  I  had  ten  minutes  to 
dress  for  dinner.  Like  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  could  do  it  in 
five,  and  have  five  left  for  my  letters.  But  hardly  had 
I  slipped  a  paper  knife  under  the  flap  of  Monny's  envelope 
(I  should  have  felt  a  vandal  to  tear  it)  when  one  of  the 
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I-ondor,  and  „u«|,t  ,  /    J      '""'   'T"   '-"I   -Mayor  of 

""  -Miss  IIa.ssett-Bea„  huJt"T'"-  ^''"  ^^"^■ 
»'--  i„  the  world  o„  „«  otrj*^'^"  '~  ^'^  was 
seasickness:  and  now  that  sh  w  "™  ■'  '  '''^""'  '■•''™ 
^^^'•"•ed  to  talk  to  her  T '  1  ,  .T  ^'""'"S  "'^  n°f>ody 
—  si,e  wa.  n.::  ^:;^:t^  "-^r^''^  were  sh,  J 
"tation  for  satire.     It  Zk  h  "^'  ""'^  ''^'^  '^  -"" 

"-  to  go  fro:„  red  to^ik IiTh  r""/"^  '""^  '"''^'^ 
P-dr.  in  her  handkerehie  and  tl  r  "  '"''  ''°'''- 
walk  on  the  beaeh  with  mLf  IZ  '''^  "^^'^'^'^  ^o 
^Vatts  from  proposing  a  t^.''"  '°  ^'='^''  '^'•■ 
duty.  I  wa.  called  by  KruJ  to  l'"  ""  ^'"°'"  ^'^"'■'^ 
"-t  mornings  start  fo;Si:*:';^7^  .* ""  '^^^''"^  °^ 
crawled  to  my  room  a  si,-,?/      ■  '".dnight,  when  I 

still  unread.  '''""'^'"'''^  ""^^-t.  the  letters  were 

"I'm    incapable  of   caring   „ow  "  T 
)"is  happened  to  any  of  them       Tf'         ^'■'"'"^'''  ""''»' 

-Uowcd  up   our   Lunii      •a„^::tr'"'"""''''*''^ 
•Monny.and  Brigifs  been  nh.         ,  '^""^^""y  ^    married 

Mi.s  Guest  has  g'ne  off  witf  tl"        '  T  ''"'  '■'''^-  -^ 
calm."  "'^  ^'"'  "'«  jewels,  it  will  leave  me 

Tliat  was  the  spirit  in  which  T  ♦        j 

-=  which  letter  to  read  firs       iLdTlr"'  '•  '^°'"  '^ 

iJcatis,  ifonny's;   tails, 
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Anthony's;  but  the  penny  rolled  away,  far  under  the  bed 
where  collar-buttons  go,  and  so  —  I  opened  Biddy's.  She 
began: 


W 


Mv  DE.vn  GOOD  Duffer: 

For  any  sake  hurry  hack.  Makf  an  exnisc  to  leave  your 
pilgrims  the  mijiiite  yrai  Ret  tliis,  anil  take  the  first  train  to 
Cairo.  Surely  the  laic  tondiKlur  can  lie  your  understudy, 
and  trot  the  peiiple  round  .Mexandria  (or  a  day.'  Wc  nce<l  you 
more  than  they  do.  I  picture  you  reading  tliU  early  in  the 
morning,  with  Alexamlria  still  in  the  distance;  for  you  said 
you'd  arrange  to  have  letters  come  out  to  the  yacht  by  the  pilot. 
I  shall  expect  a  telegram  saying  by  what  train  you'll  arrive 
here  in  the  afternoon.  You  '11  understand  when  Tve  told  you 
cver>-thing.  why  it's  necessary  for  you  to  1 -irry. 

We  have  done  and  en  so  many  things,  it  seems  years  instead 
of  days  since  you  leit  us  in  care  of  that  handsome  Hadji  of 
yours.  I  wonder  if  really  you  didn't  suspect  that  I  guessed 
who  he  was;  or  diil  you  suspect;  and  didn't  care?  I  caught 
t!ie  look  in  your  eyes,  when  you  first  saw  him  standing  under  the 
terrace  at  Shcpliearil's,  and  then,  when  the  name  "Antoun 
Effcndi"  came  up  in  the  conversation,  I  put  two  ami  two  to- 
gether. Mrs.  East  guesses,  also.  I  don't  know  if  she  <lid  from 
the  first,  but  she  does  now.  It  isn't  a  question  of  "  guessing  " 
with  either  of  us,  really.  It's  a  certainty.  Not  that  she's  said 
anything  to  me  or  I  to  her.  That  is  tlie  malady  of  us  all  since 
y.ju  went.  We  s  e  boiling  with  secret  thoughts,  and  keeping 
them  to  ourselves,  which  is  bad  for  us  and  for  each  other  in  the 
long  run.  I  haven't  told  Monny  that  the  "Egj-ptian  Prince," 
as  Rachel  Guest  has  nicknamed  him,  is  your  friend  Captain 
Anthony  Fenton  playing  some  deep  game,  partly  connected 
with  us,  partly  connected  with  a  secret  of  his  and  yours;  ihe 
secret  you  said  was  a  "dusty"  one  in  which  women  would  not 
be  interested.  I  haven't  told  her,  because  I  don't  want  her  to 
know.  She  is  always  talking  and  thinking  about  him,  and  is 
vexed  with  herself  for  doing  so.     She  tries  to  stop,   but   can't. 


VVIIEX  MY  BACK  WAS  TURNED 

"■e  i»  livin,  in  .  .^^.^^^  "«  '"  «  '-utiful  ,„„.„,.,  g^ 
■t.  not  ,our  A„U.o„,v  Fen,. ^  Th!,  '?  'r  **  ^""^  ''""•  »' 
Not  a  («d  devil,  hut  a  w.^dTleWI  '  '"""  "  "  '^"'«'  ''-il. 

an  V- ili-;:  ::J.^-J-  t^a.  A„,o..„  i,  .,v„,h„„,  „,,, 
the  wonderfuJ  truth      S?'  nf  ,""'''"  """  »'"■  «'"-  kn,  „. 

She  believe.  Fa,,  ha-,  JS'T  "'".'  ''"' '"  '"  '"-  -"'  '"•••■ 
"reincarnation/- a«,rei,Z,,'T  '"«'■"'"- "'at  he  i.,  a 
other.  Well,  let  the  ^  Sh  I  r ''7  r,'"'""  *"  '^'""^  ">  -h 
o  .ler  than  he,  and  ^he'.,  rU  I  (  .'  k?  """'  ^'^  ^  -«"  Jears 
of  course),  and  everyday  sheirow  f  T'  ''''"''"''"'  '"  *I""".v. 
As  for  fiaehel  Gueft  -  l>u  str  ''""''"T'''-  ^o  d....,  AI„„n  . 
Vet  no.  come  to  think  of  i  I  ,  bri '  T  "  ""'  "'  '"'^  »'"^^- 
weren't  for  development.  ~'^  .T  '"  '""''  ''«'"'^«  ''  it 
»i«hti.ab.eto.i„„:l:™^7-f,,J  at  ^"""^  ^"'^''-  ' 
o  us.     She  is  taking  Monny  awav  f!  '■''«'"8  ^■°"  'o  come 

-  Koing  on.  I  oan't  Lke^  t X    T  T' '""'. '"""'"""«  'x^J 
<•'  Gen,al.v  is  in  it.     AndTere'      o  ."iT'  """r ''""'•'  «'* 
morrow  night.     You'll  get  this  lei  7       '""'  ^  ""  '""'■  '"- 
I  n.  writing  it  earl.v.  with  my  hair  dol    "T"?"  ""''"'"«■  '"' 
not  ordered,  though  I'm  starvrng     w  •   ''T'I-  "'"'  '"^'  ™'f™ 
cause  Monny  wanted  to  live!  „  ^ew  V  '"  '^'f' -""^Ph-^a^d'^  '- 
N.le;  and  we  were  all  nleasL  w-i^h  ,T    T  '"  "  '""^'  ^'"^'=  *"  "■" 
Palaee  of  Khedive  Ismael  a^.T    ,      '■  "'""•  '"  ''"'^  "'»  o""'  « 
est  mixture  of  Orientardi  tneU  Se""  Th  ^""  '"  '''  '"'=  "  ■''  '" 
paths  of  vermilion  sand  brou^M  f  ""  '  " «"'•''«''•  «il'' 

«"t  the  most  convutt  tSl  rr™''T'""  '"  "'«  ''-"'■ 
spend  their  nights  braying  ho^^lT^'^^  "'-.'  >"'«  Valley  and 
and  barking.  If  only  fhTJ  V  ^'  """"S'  '"'fining,  bellowing 
otber  «.r^  al°K^^ f^^"/ ''ogs  and  birds  and  a  Z 
expeeially  after  dark,  the  e^  r^^  u  I  ^  "'"  ""'=  «=««"* 
with  wor^g  myself  a^dtSt''f'!!i'"^-  *"' ^•'-* 
creaturesworryingthemselves Tru  ^  ^"""^  '^'^  ''^""^^"J 
-ant  you  to  help  me!  Wn 'bl  Tjf^  '  ^'^^  ''"'  '''^^''  and  I 
"u  11  bt  nere  to-morrow  afteru«,n,  and 


i  \i\ 
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I  nhall  tUy  in  to  rwrive  you  in»teail  of  koIdk  to  the  Iwziun 
with  the  others,  chaporone<l  by  that  dark-eyoj  devil  of  youra, 
"^Vntoun."  I  wu  there  all  yesterday,  watching  crowd*  of 
tourijU  huy  beautiful  expensive  things  for  thcm;ielve«,  ami 
horrid  im-xp<iu.ive  tilings  to  tulte  to  their  friemls.  Cleopatra  pur- 
chawMl  .some  <li.HKrooefully  ch.iip  pearU  no  self-respecting  mummy 
would  be  .Hwn  in;  and  my  prophetic  soul  tellj  me  that  she's  going 
to  try  and  dissolve  them  ill  wine. 

There's  to  he  a  fancy  ilrcss  boll  ot  Uiis  hotel  to-morrow  night— 
or  rather  in  the  a<ljfcent  Casino,  which  is  one  reason  we  migrotcd 
here;  and  proiae  the  saints  you'll  lie  in  time  for  it  because  if 
anytliing's  going  to  hapiH-n,  you'll  Iw  able  to  stop  whatever  it  is. 
If  I  were  supposnl  to  know  that  Aiitoun  was  Anthony  Fcnton,  I 
might  take  liim  into  my  counwls.  As  it  is,  I  can't.  And  any- 
how, it  wouldn't  do  much  good,  at  prcwnl,  because  a  silent  duel 
is  going  on  Iwlwcen  him  and  Monny.  He  is  bent  on  compelling 
her  to  acknowkslge  his  authority.  She  is  bent  on  resisting  it  — 
which  is  a  great  compliment  to  his  power  —  but  he  doesn't  know 
that,  for  he  doesn't  know  Monny  yet.  It  would  be  fun  to  watch 
them  together,  if  I  hadn't  your  intercsU  to  thin;,  of. 

He  hasn't  got  rid  of  Bislr  el  Gemiily;  but  he  would  have  done 
so,  I'm  sure,  if  it  hadn't  l>een  for  an  unexpected  turn  of  the  wheel, 
by  the  hand  of  Fate  in  the  ix-rson  of  Ilachel  Guest.  Her  hand 
is  never  off  the  wheel  just  now!  The  few  days  since  you  have 
hcen  away  have  brought  out  the  true  inwardness  of  her.  Felh 
Domeatica  with  very  litUe  Domislical  PerhajM  it's  the  air  of 
Egypt  which  is  having  a  really  extraordinary  effect  on  all  of 
us;  p<-rhaps  it's  the  fact  that  Monny  has  given  Rachel  a  lot 
of  lovely  clothes  which  have  rejuvenated  and  apparently  re- 
mlalixd  her.  But  you  will  see  for  yourself,  and  talk  things  over 
'*■'"»  Your  old  friend, 

BiDDT. 


iM    j 


ml 


This  was  a  nice  letter  to  read,  heaven  knew  how  many 
hours  too  late! 
BIy  fatigue  had  slipped  off  like  the  skin  off  a  grape. 


"  n,:.v  Mv  avcK  was  rrRVK.,       ,„ 

thought    «.....„    ,."lt..T„,     ''"•'«'•'""■'"«' ^'K- have 

to  Uk.  wot..  ,„  J     j        rMn' t  ""^  ''""-'^ 
Alexandria  in  ,l.o  mo  I         7  ""''"'^  *'"''  "'"''"-J 

neither  have  K,.er,    2' T  ,         ■'"''"''^  ""'' ■^'''^^ -"'•J 

would  p.,  .iZ,:,:'';-?'^ "'"'  ""■  ^•'""^-  •'">• 
-i  finding  o...  had  .:rL:a:rris:rit'''"r 

The  message  couM  nni  T^      .      ..,"'"'""  I '^topi'et. 
then,  wore  Monny •:    .  7,:,^ "        ";""""«■     '^--'"'^ 

-  Both  „,«ht^;;rt^;2^:';i:r:r;"-":f- One 

feared  for  to-ni«ht   a,   ,|„.   I,  j       ,   ^■^'•"'^"  iM,ly 

envelope,  which  had  .,„i|.,„    ,',     •  "''*'"   '^Io"'>y'>< 

Pyramids  and  the  „    ,1  IV    ,'""";"  ",""'  ^''■*""-  "'  "'- 

through  the  pa,J    n"    .  ,      "V""^^'-     ""■^"'•^-   '   - 

If  I  had  road  her  letter   .[.td  "/  U  '""'"'  '"'^""^""«-' 
.or^ton,       „_J--J,-;-JWmi«ht^^^^ 

iJear  Lord  Ernest  "  \f:     ,<;,         '""""■ 


;  ,  -•■-^'  "xuresscfl  mo.  n  a 

'.  h  to  any  "...p^rt"  „,„id  rovoal  son.e 


ham 

origir  Jii-  ,     ,„„.   -riJe   .till  „,  ' """'  "-■"'"'  «"'«! 

amount  of  .solf-„,T  and  '        "T  ,^°'"^'<--n'i"U''ne.ss,  any 

combination:    1^ ^^S' ''"^ '---^^-    An  o.Jd 
Vou  asked  n.e  t  "     "'•     ^''"  '^""*  °°  = 

.vou  the  news,  and  wh!t"r,ho,;Z  aT'"'?  T"  """  ''""^■'  <""' '-" 
-«  -  much  and  so  f.s,  tt'x  c""  '""«"  ""'  ''"^  "'"■''- 
^"Pposc  it  must  be  so  with  ev ert  n  T  •""  "'-^  "'°"«'"--  f 
first  time.  Everything  S^r  "  '"  .""""^ '"  ^^-^ "' '-  "- 
"'an  I  had  hoped  it  would      T  "'"'''''  ""■•  ^^'^^  ""'re 

Your  Antoun  m-ndT  is  a  ^^''IZ*'^.?"'-  ' ''''  """'^''"^^ 
-twehavehim-^eepto.^-^----::-^;^ 


riii 
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Pi 


I'm  glad.  We're  proud  of  his  looks  when  we  go  about,  for  every 
one  stares  at  him  and  envies  us  for  having  him  to  take  us  about, 
instead  cf  being  condemned  to  a  mere  dragoman.  Oh,  talking 
of  dragomen  (you  see  I  will  call  them  that!),  we  stUl  have  Bedr, 
though  I  know  you  thought  we  ought  to  give  him  up,  and  I 
don't  see  how  wc  arc  ever  to  discharge  him  now,  for  he  has 
attached  himself  to  Rachel  G.  in  the  most  wonderful  way.  It  is 
pathetic.  It  Ijegan  with  a  talk  they  had  the  day  you  left,  about 
his  having  been  in  America,  and  about  religion.  She  found  him 
half  inclined  to  be  converted,  and  of  course,  her  goodness  and 
unselfishness  made  her  long  to  snatch  him  like  a  brand  from 
the  burning  He  thinks  no  one  ever  talked  so  wonderfully 
about  religion  as  she  does,  which  she,  dear  thing,  attributes 
to  tlic  fact  that  she  taught  Sunday-school  in  Salem.  She  says, 
if'  she  can  have  him  to  work  upon  even  for  a  few  weeks,  she 
is  sure  to  make  him  a  convert. 

We  haven't  wasted  a  minute  since  you  went  away,  but  have 
seen  sights  from  morning  till  night,  so  as  not  to  have  missed 
anytliing  when  we  leave  Cairo  on  the  EnchantTess  Isis.  I  hope 
you'll  be  pleased  that  I've  given  up  my  dream  of  having  a  private 
dahabeah,  and  that  we  shall  be  with  you  on  Sir  Marcus  Lark's 
boat.  She  is  really  a  beauty.  Antoun  took  us  over  her,  and 
on  board  we  met  Sir  Marcus,  who  was  showing  some  friends 
round.  Antoun  introduc'xl  him  to  us.  I  think  Sir  M.  asked 
him  to  do  it.  We  had  great  fun,  for  Sir  Marcus  seemed  to 
take  the  most  violent  fancy  to  Aunt  Clara,  who  didn't  like 
him  at  all.  She  says  now  that  she  believes  when  she  was 
Cleopatra  he  was  Ciesar,  and  thatit's  a  pity  he  can't  wear  a  wreath 
to  hide  his  baltlness,  as  she  remembers  his  doing  then.  It's  only  a 
very  little  bald  spot,  really,  and  Rachel  Guest  says  it  reminds  her 
of  a  tonsure  on  the  head  of  a  fine-looking  monk.  Aunt  C.  quite 
resents  Sir  Marcus  being  able  to  engage  the  services  of  you  and 
Antoun.  She  wants  you  both  to  be  there,  but  she  doesn't  like 
Sir  M.  to  have  a  superior  position  to  Antoun's.  That  day  on  the 
Enchantress  Isis  Sir  M.  invite<l  us  to  have  tea  on  the  deck,  and 
it  really  was  enchanting;  a  deck  like  a  huge  open-air  drawing- 
room,  or  one  of  our  biggest  verandas  at  Newport,  or  somewhere. 


VVHEN  MY  BACK  WAS  TURVEn  , 

cracked  German,  fractured  Freha'dlT ''~''™  ^"«''^''. 
all-  Between  them,  tbev  arra^"^' .f ""^  ^T'"^'^  ''"<'*»  what 
-ve  our  choice,  and  th;  oZIIT  7  ""''  "^  '''°"'J 
eft.  I -""Id  have  refused.  beeauSnT  '"  *"''"  "'""  ««^ 
-  Aunt  Clara's  sake,  evid  n^^tha  sIr  M  "^'"^"- """  "  ""» 
^^•fimnge.  and  ,A,  accepted      She  „  u      """'"^  '°  """ke  the 

".  ratl,er  a  fascinating  soft" wa^  th  T,'".  ^"""""-^  "^  "  <i"«^n.  bul 
-.  looking  beautifuf- 1  ."Ht     "'""  "^  '""=•     ^^'^  ^^e 
rf"  beheve  Rachel  I.K,ks  voun/c7^h      T  T'"  '^''^'^^  "^"it"-    I 
-d  ha,,  she  has.     I  ne;" "t  j,'b!/  ''"l '"  t^^^  "-  <)-sses 
-e  re  rather  alike.     I  „,  ,„  XSJ^t"'  T  ^  '""^^  "°"  ^hat 
so  much,  for  you  know,  she's  Jl^^  ,    T  ''"  ™J°>-'"g  h-rsclf 
•""^t  have  taken  to  break  with  hf"''     ^^'"^  "^at  courage  it 
f<--it  she  n,ust  see  the  gt:  ^Vtl  r^ ^  "!.'  "■^''-  ''™  »<•  l 
gave  her  the  chance  she'd  lonlt..-  "*"""  "  ''"^  '•^Sa-J' 
penny  left,  after  she'd  finisher  trin  ''"-'."  ""'''"■'  ''"^  '""''  « 
>-"  able  to  help  her  out.    It's  a   "M      ""'  ""•  ""''  ^  hadn't 
such  a  brave  creature.    And  I  o,„>T     '^"^  '"  '^°  anything  for 
to  go  back  when  this  is  over  to  th    1T  *°  *'"'  "'  "-^^  '>-'"g 
way  out  will  be  found  for  her  ""  ™""''-    ^^^''^Ps  some 

doe.,  make  it  live  for  us!  I  w  ,  "  ,1  ™''''^''"''-  ^"'""^ 
can  be  so  annoying  that  at  tim^  he  ^  '''"''  *'"'"«'•  ^e 
"akes  me  wish  you'd  won  mv  iTaT iS VT''',  "•^^-^'^'-'-g.  and 
green  turban,  r^  dying  to  irf  u  "''  "'  ">■  ''""''■g  his 
course.  I  ean't  a.k  him:1t  wo„,d  Z  ""T  T  «°'  "''  «"1  of 
■"e  when  you  co.-ne.  I  think  thJ  u  '^^  *''•  '^'°"  «'«'  tell 
"--gh  I  wish  I  ^uld  hant  r;„^J-"  ""'^  '^  ''-'^-" 
We  have  been  to  h  ""^c  it  tor  mine. 

we  were  the  only  touZ'  "   Ca^T'^r'  '  """'*  ''^'''  ""••»« 

^sh;  and  as  dear  Biddy  "  «   ^'s  o, "","""•  ^''^  '^  »  ^^^^ 

««ch  tourist  feels  that  he  iT^^  IHT^.  T^  *°  "''»''  '"'w 

the  onlj  sp.r.tual.minde<l.  imagina- 
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tive  person  travelling  —  that  he  alone  has  the  right  to  be  in 
Egypt  —  that  all  the  others  are  offensive,  vulgar  creatures,  who 
desecrate  the  beautiful  places  witli  their  presence.  But  really, 
you  know,  it  gets  on  one's  nerves,  meeting  droves  of  silly  men 
in  pith  helmets  with  little  white  lambrequins  looped  up,  when 
it  would  be  so  much  more  appropriate  to  wear  the  kind  of 
hats  they  have  at  home.  And  some  of  the  women  are  weirdl 
They  have  the  queerest  ideas  of  what  is  suitable  for  Egypt. 
One  friend  of  Bcdr's  refused  to  go  about  and  be  seen  with 
the  ladies  who'd  engaged  him,  as  he  was  the  smartest  dragoman 
in  Cairo  and  had  liis  reputation  to  keep  up.  Don't  you  like 
that?  Even  Antoun  laughed  —  which  he  hardly  ever  does. 
He's  so  dignified  I  wish  his  turban  would  blow  off  or  something. 
I  wonder  how  he'd  look  without  il,  and  if  most  of  the  charm 
would  be  gone?  Almost,  I  hope  so.  One  doesn't  like  to 
catch  one's  self  feeling  toward  an  Egyptian,  even  for  a  minute, 
as  one  does  toward  men  of  one's  own  blood —  I  mean,  on  the 
same  level,  or  even  as  if  a  person  like  that  were  above  one. 
It's  just  the  picturesque  dignity  of  the  co»tume,  and  the  foae, 
perhaps.  And  then,  this  strange  glamour  of  the  East  is  over 
everybody  and  everything,  here.  I  used  to  wonder  why  people 
wrote  and  spoke  of  the  East  as  mysterious.  Why  should  it 
be  more  mysterious  than  the  West?  I  would  ask.  Nobody 
could  explain  exactly.  They  said  only,  "It  is."  Now  I 
know  why  —  at  least  Ifeel  why.  Without  his  green  turban,  or  in 
European  coat  instead  of  his  graceful  silk  robe,  and  away  from 
these  luminous  sunsets  of  pale  rose  and  gold  and  emerald,  Antoun 
would  be  nothing  extraordinary,  would  he?  He  sajs  he  Is  con- 
sidered old  fashioned  in  his  way  of  dress.  Most  of  his  friends 
wear  European  clothes,  and  the  tarboosh  which  Egyptians  love 
because  it  never  blows  away  or  falls  off  when  they  pray.  He 
does  make  me  angry,  because  he  wants  to  banish  the  beggars  and 
poor  men  who  sell  things  in  the  street,  instead  of  letting  me  give 
and  buy.  What  am  I/or,  with  all  my  money,  except  to  do  things 
for  people?  And  it's  such  fun  making  them  happy  by  saying  "I 
want  a  cat-necklace  — "  or  a  scarab,  or  whatever  they  have, 
instead  of  pushing  past  with  a  stony  glare  as  it  they  were  dust 


does  t].at  matter  in  EgyptP  11 '^  ,."?'"''*"■  »"» '^M 
hurtle.  I  want  to  eafTtuset  if '',  "  ''"'''«  '^^  ^"'"'-^ 
Egypt  now!    IVe  alkjl"     L         ''  ''^'"  •""  "'  ^'«>-^  in 

aa  Antoun  say.,  U  an  OrientiU  anH  M^^*^'  ^'"■™'  "'"'^''' 
Egypt  older  than  hUtor  And  1  1'"'"'  ^"'"^""-^  '«  I'- 
to  the  Desert!  Sir  Mareu,  tells  „'"tla  """  '""""^  '"^"'^ 
people  of  the  Caruiaee  for  a  deso  ,  ^  T,"'  '"  '*'«=  "'« 
the  NUe;  so  of  course  you  L^Tl'"''  ""'"'^  "^<'^'  «»  "P 
Pers."  and  Mr.  Wilfc  and  Mr  «.  ?'  "'  among  your  "trip, 
go  on  the  /«,  You  di-t  „  T""";  "''°  ''«"  -'tJ^l  ^ 
you  went  away!  "  '  """'"'°  ^^^  d^rt  plan  '  .fore 

"i^e  wr£^:;.'^-'l2'.  ^'f  ^  ''-'^  -^^'^ 
"■'«1  to  be.  Now  she's  Ma  Jk  «"  *^"'  ^"-  ^^^^  ^^e 
-"ve  for  the  ball  t^mor^:^ l"'*"^  ""'u''  ^''  '"^''^ 
>0"  -ill.  I  don't  know  wh^  you^hou^d  T  7  '°"''^^^' 
»uch  things  much.  And  of  conZ  f  t  n  *^'""'°''t  care  for 
in  half  mourning.  I  shauinTy^k  '^'SJ'^'^-^  ''■»  ^^ 
I  have  an  amusing  plan  for  iJie  end  of  t^/  "■.*— Rachel  and 
.vou  came,  we  couldn't  let  vou  .nt^  t^  ^^^^    ^"^  «^e°  if 

it  silly.  '*'  y°"  •"*»  tJ-c  secret,  as  you  would  think 

Youra  sincerely, 
.  BoaAUoND  GiLDEB, 

Mme     sincerely,  Rosamond  Gilder'"     So  .b         ^^ 
her   letter,    with    youthful    anH     T  ^^  ^°^^ 

childishly  una.are.CatU    ,C';«'^«^    d^nity. 

^ta^r:"r-"r  ^'-^-^^^'^^^^^^^^^^      " 
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the  Ghezireli  Palace.  I  was  lost  in  the  mystery  of  that 
"amusing  plan." 

In  Anthony's  letter  lay  my  last  hope  of  a  clue.  But  in  it 
there  was  none,  lie  did  not  even  mention  Monny's  name. 
It  was  all  about  that  "desert  trip"  which,  from  her,  I 
hadn't  taken  seriously.  Sir  Marcus  was  actually  plan- 
ning it.  Kruger  had  written  that  some  of  the  pas.sengers 
were  clamouring  for  a  few  days'  camping,  and  the  idc:i 
was  to  send  hem  off  in  my  care,  after  three  days  in 
Cairo,  while  the  others  remained  m  charge  of  Antoun, 
who  wasn't  yet  ready  to  leave.     Fenton  said: 

Somebody's  trying  to  defeat  my  aclieme  for  getting  the  sheikh's 
tomb  moved.  I  don't  know  who  it  is  yet.  Meanwhile  my  time 
and  my  head  are  so  full,  that  in  the  Cew  hours  of  the  night  I  put 
aside  t(  r  sleep,  I  drean  queerer  dreams  than  tlic  visits  of  ghostly 
sheiki  - ,  Apropos  of  dreams,  do  you  know  by  chance  a  man  who 
answers  this  description:  elderly,  stoutish,  red  face,  gray  hair, 
black  moustache,  pale  eyes  with  sharp  look  in  them.  Sounds 
commonpUce,  doesn't  it? 

But  I  have  a  recurring  dream  o(  such  a  man,  whose  face  I  never 
saw  elsewhere.  For  the  last  three  nights,  as  soon  as  I  shut  my 
eyes,  he  comes.  He  seems  to  interrupt  some  scene  between  you 
and  Lark,  and  myself,  and  I  see  him  looking  over  Lark's  shoul- 
der. Then  he  turns  quickly  away,  and  tiptoes  oflf  to  a  very  low, 
closed  door  in  a  deep  recess.     There  he  disappears  into  shadow 

—  and  I  wake  up  with  a  jump,  or  slide  off  into  another  dream 

—  but  generally  this  rouses  me,  for  there's  an  impression  of  some- 
thing stealthy  in  the  shadow  round  the  door.  That  so  ordinary 
a  tj-pe  of  person  should  be  in  a  dream.  You'll  laugh  at  my  ask- 
ing if  you've  ever  known  such  a  man,  and  say  that  I'm  back  at 
my  old  tricks  again,  as  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  Never  mind,  I 
scored,  dreaming  of  our  Mountain  of  the  Golden  Pyramid  the 
iiiglit  before  I  got  your  letter  with  Ferlini's  papers.  I  can't  help 
feeling  that  there  may  be  something  in  dreams  —  in  mine,  anv- 


t>ng  a  bit  on  my  nerves.  "^^^P  '"^  "  get- 

might  be  Colonel  cLrT  "'^  °>'»"  he  described 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  SECRET  MONNY  KEPT 

Cairo  at  last !  My  watch  said  that  the  journey  took  only 
three  hours;  but  my  nerves  said  six. 

I  had  telegraphed  Biddy  first  thing  in  the  morning  the 
hour  of  my  arrival  with  the  " Candace  crowd,"  and  I  half 
expected  to  see  her  at  the  big  white  and  red  station,  but 
there  was  no  familiar  form  in  the  throng,  the  gay  throng 
which  excited  my  charges.  Everything  interested  them; 
the  black  face  of  the  Sudanese  engine  driver  who  looked 
down  from  his  huge  British  locomotive,  the  display  of 
English,  French  and  German  literature  mingled  with 
Greek,  Italian,  Arab,  or  Turkish  papers  on  the  bookstall; 
the  ebony  and  copper-coloured  luggage  carriers  who 
seemed  eager  to  take  one  another's  lives,  but  in  reahty 
desired  no  more  than  to  snatch  each  other's  jobs,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  uniformed  hotel-porters.  To  me,  the  busy 
place  was  a  desert,  lacking  one  face. 

Even  outside  the  station-yard,  and  in  the  streets  and 
squares  where  silent  camels  looked  their  contempt  of 
electric  trams,  soldiers  in  khaki  uniforms  jostled  Bedouin-s 
in  khaki  robes,  and  drivers  of  arabeahs  made  the  way  one 
long  procession  of  shrieks,  I  still  glanced  at  passing  car- 
riages in  hopes  of  a  belated  Biddy.  All  in  vain!  And 
destitute  of  news  I  resigned  myself  to  the  task  of  piloting 
134 
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The  Ilock,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Wat  J  h«^  n 

live  before  bo  fd  Lgthe  cX  '°'^'- '  f  ^^  ^''^^  ^"'^ 
Colonel  Corkran   wf,n  ''^^'"  ^°'  ^^'«^«°'^-  »"<1 

part,. hS i::;;';,:::^?^-^^^  '■r  ^"'-^'^  ^'^^^ 

with  Mark  the  Lark  "    M    J  """^  ^°'  "  '°°S  t«lk 

dell  and  seraatd  .ro.  t    r^' "/""' '^  ^^^^ 
cholm     H  V  ,  ''"•  '""^  relapsed  into  melan- 

me  Enid!  J-^'terus.    He  was  envying 

whlt;:::j:fl''r  *'~"^'  "''^'°  *°  *'■•'  ^^--^^- 

or  hit  J  ?  ^ '"  "  '"°'°''>  <«•  fot  on  a  donkev 

■1  he  emerald  WflvoQ  of  ~.  ■    /i       ...        "''^"vcris    up. 
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drawn  blue  ribbons  are  threaded  through  it,  their  ends 
lost  to  sight  at  the  shimmering  horizon. 

Even  at  this  noon  hour  when  the  world  should  have  been 
eating  lotuses  or  luncheon,  the  interminable  arbour  was 
crowded  with  strings  of  camels,  forever  going  both  ways, 
into  Cairo  and  out,  one  wondered  why  —  and  there  were 
flocks  of  woolly  brown  sheep,  and  donkeys  drawing  side- 
less  carts  in  which  whole  families  of  veiled  women  and  half- 
naked  children  were  seated  tailor  fashion.  On  we  apun, 
past  the  Zoo,  past  scuilcred  villas  of  Frenchified,  Oriental 
fashion  which  might  have  been  designed  by  a  confectioner: 
past  azure  lakes  left  by  the  ebbing  Nile,  and  so  into  sud- 
den dazzling  sight  of  three  geometric  mountains  in  a  tawny 
desert  —  two,  monsters  in  size,  and  one  a  baby  trying 
to  catch  up  with  them. 

"Oh!"  everybody  breatlied.  For  these  things  were 
beyond  words. 

Then  in  a  moment  more  the  Great  Pyramid  had  grown 
so  big  that  it  loomed  over  us,  and  ate  up  half  the  sky  — 
a  pyre  of  yellow  flame  against  a  flame  of  blue. 

We  were  at  the  end  of  the  shadov\-j-  road  that  leads  like 
a  causeway  to  the  desert,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  golden, 
billowing  sea  which  flows  round  the  Pyramids  and  engulfs 
the  distant  Sphinx.  Oriental  life  encircled  us,  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture  —  a  long  row  of  waiting  camels 
gaily  saddled  and  tasselled,  delicately  nibbling  bersim 
green  as  heaped  emeralds  —  donkeys  white  and  gray, 
beribboned  and  beaded  —  small  yellow  sandcarts;  little 
white,  desert  horses  and  tall  brown,  desert  men;  camels 
snarling,  donkeys  braying,  horses  whinnying,  and  men 
touting.     "Very     nice    sandcarts  —  very    nice    camels! 
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enough  green,  floweo-  garden  tn T  *''^""'  "'«' 

of  contrast  with  theTidal  w  f  7  "  "^"^"'"""J  effect 

would  seem    to  ove  '^  '^  '"'  ""'""^  "^-^y-  *' 

•"iking  for  the  dininl  t  """  "'°''  °f  l''e'° 

-hiteandred  wat  ittd     "■  "T"^  °"^°''''  -'•>  ''' 
work.     Then  Id      ;d-;^^^^^^^^^^  "' "-hrbiyeh 

Nubian  youth   so  black  S  »  .         ' '"  "^  *""  ^'''^"'  ''^  » 
whortleberry      H.  ^'  '""'  '''"'°''  ""«.  like  a 

Violet.  a;d^hlrsiL:tsLtht'  '  f^  °' 
were  so  large  that  th^  y,r.hTl-  ■    ^  ,         ""  '"^^  "'  ^  ««" 

0/  inserted  cialnl^"^^^^^^^      *Y"«''  «^^^  ^^'^  ^-^-t 
contrast  with  hirl„^::—'^  '^  "^^  ^  '^- 

niid -To^iiL'rut  't'r  K  *'''"  ^^-^'^  "-'>•'"- 

gate-keeper  ^to  h"  Gh  ">.  f  f  "'  """*  ""^  ^"^  ""^k 
paths,  moonirke  latps  '^7;\^«'--  '"'"'''  °^  --'^t 
•>anyans  where  ei\Te^  J:^  t^  S'  "'^t^"^ 
n-ber."  like  an  endless  serial  In!!;;  "  '^^  ""^    ""'' 

I  nearly  asked  for  Mrs.  O'Brien,  buttumed  her  into 
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Jcnes  ot  the  danger  point.  The  face  of  the  concierge,  as 
he  .said  that  she  was  at  home,  conveyed  nothing,  yet  I 
cculd  not  resist  adding,  "Are  the  ladies  well?" 

"Mrs.  East  is  not  very  well  to-day, "  he  replied.  "  We 
have  had  the  doctor;  but  the  young  ladies  have  been  out 
spending  the  night  with  friends,  I  believe.  They  have  not 
yet  returned. " 

It  was  a  long  five  minutes  before  Biddy  and  I  were 
wildly  shaking  hands  in  a  huge  privata;  sitting-room  all 
red-and-gold  brocade  and  crystal  chandeliers,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Ismail.  I  knew  I  should  be  delighted 
to  see  her,  but  I  didn't  realize  that  it  was  going  to  be  quite 
as  good  as  it  was. 

"Anyhow,  you're  all  right  and  safe,"  I  beard  myself 
blurt  out. 

"I'm  safe,  but  not  all  right!"  she  reproached  me.  "My 
messenger  who  went  to  the  train  didn't  find  you  from 
my  description,  I  know,  because  he  came  back  with  my 
note " 

"Too  flattering,  was  your  description,  or  the  other 
way?  "  I  asked,  trying  to  buoy  her  up  with  frivolity. 

"You  wouldn't  joke   if  you'd   read   the  note.     O' 
Ernest,  Monny  and  Rachel  have  disappeared!" 

"Good  gracious!     But  Anthony " 

"He  went  to  look  for  them,  of  course;  and  he's  dis- 
appeared, too." 

"By  Jove!"  The  exclamation  sounded  inadequate, 
but  I  was  so  taken  aback  that  I  had  nothing  else  to  say. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  Anthony,  instead  of  averting 
danger,  could  be  inv_.ved  in  it  himself.  It  was  unlike 
his  resourcefulness.    I  could  not  believe  it  of  him,  and 
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Kivcs  one  the  impression  of  beine  so  infnll.Kl     • 
emergency,  somehow,  as  if  he'd  J  "bo  "   l^l       l".  ""' 
on  it  from  his  height     But  if .  .  °°''  ''°'^'' 

What  have  you  done?"  I  aatpd     "Tr... 
n.unic,t„i,Uh, be  polio,,..  "■"  you  com. 

"Sir  Morou.  Lurk  has.    He  was  at  it.„  k  u 
he*ll  very  Rood      B.,1  1|.    t    \t      .  ^".  '''"'  ""w 

™  her  J^'mI  '■Pr»»»l.  10 give  hl„  the ehaaoe  to 

«..iy.:*d,.:'.rztu':;:~,:rr 

unworn  clothp.j    Rn^j,  1  i     ■   ,  "'  ""r  "ew 

"%hty"    She'l.S,    tt  "  ''"'*'^  «'^'^^''  -'J 
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copied  Monny  in  the  way  «he  tilted  her  hot  and  dresied 
her  hair.  No  harm  in  thi.i;  but  it  had  «ccmcd  to  Biddy 
tliivt  Rachel  delilicrntely  incited  the  prl  to  do  things  which 
"Anloun"  disapproved.  Brigit  fancied  that  Bedr'a  in- 
fluence liad  l)wn  at  work,  for  knowing  as  he  did  that 
"Antoun"  would  gladly  lyive  given  him  mar  'ling  orders, 
lie  took  pleasure  in  thwarting  his  superior  when  he  could 
di)  so  with  safety.  Bedr  had  hi  n  clever  in  enlisting  the 
pirls'  .sympathy  for  his  soul.  As  lor  Biddy,  she  had  dis- 
liked liini  from  the  first,  and  imagined  that  he  had  tackcil 
himself  onto  our  party  as  a  spy,  upon  the  receipt  of  orders 
from  Americi!  He  having  learned  most  of  his  Knglish  there. 
The  idea  appeared  .so  far-fetched  that  she  had  abandoned 
it  N'v :,  however,  it  was  again  hovering  at  the  back  l[ 
her  m,nd. 

Bcdr  had  told  Rachel  stories  of  the  fascination  of  hash- 
eesh smoking,  and  had  said  that  no  stranger  knew  Cairo 
who  did  not  visit  one  of  the  "  best  houses  "  where  hiishcesh, 
though,  forbidden,  was  still  secretly  smoked.  lie  had 
a.ssured  her  that  there  were  several  which  were  "perfectly 
respectable,"  even  for  the  "nicest  ladles  and  gentlemen;" 
and  Rachel,  probably  at  his  suggestion,  had  tried  to  \Kr- 
suade  Monny  to  make  the  expedition.  Monny  had  men- 
tioned it  to  "Antoun,"  in  the  presence  of  everybody;  and 
as  Rachel  and  Bedr  had  looked  guilty,  Biddy  guessed  that 
they  had  wished  to  keep  the  plan  a  secret. 

"Antoun"  had  perhaps  too  brusquely  vetoed  the  idea, 
lie  said  that  there  were  no  such  houses,  wliich  could  be 
visited  by  ladies,  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  think  of  going. 
That  word  "  absurd  "  stung  Monny.  She  began  to  protest 
that  Bedr  knew  Cairo  as  well  as  Antoun  did,  and  was  as 
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L^hH  .s«,;  .  !^"  ^"'  """"•  ™"'''  "»  -  -  '-"".  and 

lj.a  what  Uaohel  had, aid  „., evidently  „„t  forpub.iea- 
I.O..     ^r..ss  (...est  s,„p,K.,  ,,er  ,h,,  „  ^and  „„  h  r,  u^d 
a    Dear  Alonny,  please  d.m't  let  ,.s  think  „r  ,f 
if  An,„„n  Etr,.ndi  disapproves     M.v  " ^  «  '?;  '":"■'"• 

andwe^.e  Plenty  „,„..:,:,,.,  ,,,,^;tr:;::^:^r' 

Even  this  did  not  sug^estto  Biddy  a  visit  to  a  "  ha-shees^, 

Je.e.  By  .fl.tin«  ...C^Jtl^TZ  I^Tel^l 
Jarp   watch   over  Monny   when   midnight  drew   ne  r 

easy  Bng.   thought,  to  "have  an  eye  upon  the  girls  " 

R^;:.\ry  tet'  sr  ^"^'"-^^  ^-  ^-^^  -^ 

Bi^...p.an.L=n;£:„:n=:drL£ 
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Casino  she  had  no  diflBcuIty  in  tracking  those  two.  Until 
half  past  eleven,  she  told  herself,  she  need  not  be  on  the 
alert  every  instant;  but  therein  had  lain  her  mistake.  Sir 
Marcus  Lark  had  appeared,  dressed  (more  or  less)  as  a 
Roman  officer  of  the  Occupation  days,  he  having  heard 
Mrs.  East  remark  that,  "whatever  anybody  said,  it  was 
her  favourite  period."  The  lady,  of  course,  had  not 
missed  such  an  opportunity  to  appeaj*  as  Cleopatra.  She 
had  brought  a  costume  with  her  from  New  York;  and 
while  Biddy  "lost  herself"  in  watching  the  effect  of  this 
magnificence  on  Sir  Marcus,  the  girl?  vanished. 

Without  alarming  Mrs.  East,  Brigit  had  begun  to 
search.  She  asked  everybody  she  knew  in  the  ballroom 
if  the  girls  had  gone  out,  and  inquired  in  ,he  cloakroom; 
but  the  two  had  been  seen  by  nobody.  It  was  as  if  they 
had  melted  into  air;  and  Brigit  began  to  suspect  that  they 
must  have  covered  up  Uueir  brilliant  dresses  with  dominoes 
smuggled  into  the  Casino.  Willis  Bailey  was  at  the  ball, 
but  he  had  developed  a  flirtation  with  Miss  Guest,  and 
Biddy  felt  thfit  he  was  not  to  be  trusted  as  a  confidant. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  had  helped  the  girls  to  disappear.  It 
seemed  cruel  to  frighten  Mrs.  East,  when  the  scheme, 
whatever  it  was,  might  be  no  more  than  an  innocent  freak; 
so  Biddy  said  nothing  to  Queen  Cleopatra  or  her  Romun 
attendant.  She  slipped  across  the  garden  to  the  hotel, 
and  sent  an  Arab  messenger  off  in  a  taxi  with  a  note  to 
the  address  "Antoun"  had  told  her  would  find  him.  In 
less  than  an  hour  he  arrived,  and  when  he  had  listened 
to  her  account  of  what  had  happened,  he  said  after  a 
minute's  reflection  that  the  ladies  had  almost  surely  gone 
with  Bedr  to  some  hasheesh  den,  or  a  place  masquerading 
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M  such.     "Antoun"  consoled  Biddy  as  well  as  he  could 

Guest.    Bedr  would  know    00  well  on  which  side  his 
b^ad  was  buttered  to  take  his  clients  where  insult  o 
ganger  could  .ach  them.    Off  "Antoun"  went  to  Wk  fo 
the  m.ss,„g  ones  though,  and  assured  Biddy  that  she 
should  have  news  as  soon  as  possible 

It  was  not  tiU  three  o'clock  that  she  had  begun  to  be 

very  a.u..ous    and  had  disturbed  the  harmony  of  Sir 

Marcus  Lark's  duet  with  Mrs.  East.    Even  Ln  she 

wou^d  not  have  spoken  had  she  not  fear«l  that  the  bafl 

wou  d  b.ak  up  an.  there  would  be  no  man  to  appell  tol 

S.r  Marcus  had  been  inclin    1  to  smile  at  the  notion 

of  danger;  but  he,  like  Anthony  Penton.  was  ignorant  of 

any  private  qualms  which  troubled  Brigit  O'Brien.    She 

could  not  tell  him  who  she  w.s.  and  thTt  she  coas  deS 

u7  I^'aZ  '"?  "  """*""'"  *°  ••-  fellow-traveUe^ 
If  she  had  told,  and  added  that  she  feared  enemies  who 
might  for  certain  reasons  make  a  mistake  in  Monny'a 
dent.ty.  he  wouU  have  laughed  his  hearty  laugh,  and  said 
Egypt"      ""^^"^'^""^'^  t'-'-g^  didn't  happen,  even  in 

"But  2,o„  know,"  Biddy  appealed  to  me,  "that  melo 
dramatic  thmgs  have  happened  to  me  and  those  near  me 

though  I  watched  over  him  like  a  hawk  in  those  dreadful 
days  when  he  was  fearing  every  shadow,  and  we  were  flit- 
tmg  from  pillar  to  post,  with  Esme.  Through  Richard 
leZ«T  '^^'^^'^^"^"t^d-  He  used  to  get  threatening 
etters  forwarfed  from  place  to  place,  always  signed  with 
the  same  mit.als.  and  he  wouldn't  tell  me  what   they 
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meant.  It  was  because  of  them  that  he  hid  Esm6  in  a 
convent-school  before  he  died;  for  she  was  threatened  as 
well  as  he.  I,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that!  Not  that  the 
child  or  I  had  done  the  organization  any  harm;  but  Esme 
is  of  his  blood,  and  they  may  have  thought  I  had  more  of 
their  secrets  than  I  really  have.  I've  not  used  the  name 
of  O'Brien  for  years  now,  and  I've  moved  about  so  much 
that  sometimes  I  have  felt  I  must  be  safe.  Still,  I  ought 
perhaps  not  to  have  gone  to  visit  Esme,  though  she  wrote 
and  begged  me  to,  for  special  reasons  I  needn't  bother  you 
with :  a  curious  little  love  romance  which  I  fear  must  end 
badly.  I  didn't  think  of  danger  to  Monny;  but  you  see, 
as  I've  told  you,  the  convent  isn't  far  from  Monaco.  I 
got  off  the  Lacania  there,  to  visit  Esme,  and  when  I  came 
on  board  again,  Monny  and  Mrs.  East  and  Rachel  came 
with  me.  They'd  been  in  Italy  and  France,  and  had 
picked  up  Miss  Guest,  who  was  only  too  enchanted  to 
batten  on  Monny 's  kindness  and  dollars.  It  was  I  who 
had  engaged  their  staterooms,  on  a  cable  from  Monny, 
long  before.  And  if  there  were  a  spy  anywhere,  he  might 
have  the  idea  that  I  wanted  to  smuggle  Esme  out  of  her 
convent  by  a  trick,  and " 

"But  almost  every  one  must  know  Miss  Gilder's  face 
from  her  photographs  in  newspapers,"  I  broke  in,  on  a 
stifled  sob  of  Biddy's.  "She  couldn't  be  mistaken  for 
another  girl,  as  an  unimportant  young  person  might. " 

"I'm  not  sure.  Those  photographs  were  snapshots, 
and  very  bad,  as  you  must  know  if  you've  ever  seen  any. 
Monny  never  gave  a  portrait  of  herself  to  a  newspaper, 
and  it's  years  since  they  got  hold  of  a  good  one.  Besides, 
if  she  weren't  mistaken  for  Esme  O'Brien,  that  wretched 
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Bedr  might  have  made  up  a  plot  to  have  her  kidnapped 
for  ransom.  It  was  the  thing  Monny's  father  was  always 
afraid  of  —  absurdly  afraid  of.  I  uaad  to  think." 

"I  think  so  still."  I  said.  "Such  things  don't  haj.pen 
—  anywhere,  to  a  grown-up  girl. " 

"VVTiat  about  Raisuli  in  Tangier.'"  Biddy  challenged 
me.  "  He  used  to  kidnap  people  whenever  he  liked.  And 
so  do  lots  of  brigands. " 

"We  haven't  to  do  with  brigands. " 
"Oh.  what's  in  a  name?    And  I  wouldn't  put  anything 
past  that  horrid  Bedr. " 

"As  Anthony  said  to  you,  he  knows  which  side  his 
bread's  buttered. " 

"But  if  he  hopes  some  one  will  give  him  more  butter 
for  being  ricked  than  he  can  get  from  us  for  being  good.' " 
"Let's  not  think  of  far-fetched  contingencies,  dear," 
said  I.     "Now  you've  told  me  all,  I  will  try  to  do  some- 
thing   " 

_  "May  I  come  in?"  boomed  a  big  voice  at  the  door. 
"I  knocked  and  nobody  answered,  so  I  thought  the  room 

would  be  empty " 

Biddy  dropped  my  hand  like  a  hot  potato.  She  had 
jumped  up  so  quickly  from  our  sofa  that  Sir  Marcus 
Lark's  observant  eyes  could  hardly  have  seen  us  sitting 
there  together.  ° 

"Of  course,  come  in,"  she  said.  "Have  you  anything' 
to  tell?  But  I'll  call  Mrs.  East.  She  won't  like  you 
to  begin  without  her. " 

Biddy  darted  off  to  an  adjoining  room,  leaving  me  alone 
with  my  employer. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  affair?  "  I  wanted  to  know. 
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"  Well, "  said  he,  "  I  can  only  judge  other  men  by  myself. 
If  I  had  such  a  chance  to  appear  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  a 
pretty  woman  as  Fenton  has,  I'm  afraid  I'd  be  tempted 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  even  if  I  had  to  play  some  trick  to 
make  myself  indispensable.  Now  you  see  in  a  nutshell 
what  I  think.  Captain  Fenton  will  certainly  rescue  those 
young  ladies  from  a  trap  if  he  has  to  make  the  trap 
himself." 

I  was  disgusted,  and  shrugged  my  shoulders.  "You 
have  a  poor  opinion  of  Fenton, "  I  said. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  think  very  highly  of  his  intelligence. 
I'm  not  worrying  about  any  one  of  the  three,  though  don't 
mention  it  to  Mrs.  East  or  Mrs.  Jones  that  I  said  so.  I've 
come  to  tell  them  that  my  men  have  searched  Cairo  and 
found  nothing.  Not  the  police,  you  know;  I  haven't 
applied  to  the  police  after  all.  I  thought  Fenton  would  be 
furious.  And  anyhow  it  might  make  talk.  But  I've  paid 
the  best  dragomans  in  town  to  look  sharp;  and  they  know 
as  much  about  this  old  place  as  the  police  do,  if  not  more. 
By  the  way.  Lord  Ernest,  did  Corkran  say  anything  to 
you  about  an  intention  to  throw  over  his  job  on  the 
Candace?" 

"No.     He  said  he  was  going  to  call  on  you,  that's  all. " 

"He  did  call.  I  was  out  —  on  this  business,  as  it 
happens.  He  v  -.Led,  and  I  found  him,  making  himself  at 
home  in  my  sitting-room  —  wliich  I  use  as  a  kind  of  oflBce. 
I  wish  I  knew  how  many  of  my  letters  and  papers  he'd  had 
time  to  read. " 

"Surely  he  wouldn't — —  " 

"I  shouldn't  say  'surely'  was  the  word.  I'd  gone  out 
in  a  hurry  and  left  things  scattered  about  —  which  isn't 
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my  habit.  When  I  came  back,  it  struck  me  that  my  desk 
looked  a  bit  tempting  for  a  man  with  a  retired  conscience. 
I  was  going  to  keep  him  on  the  Candace,  rather  than  fuss, 
because  it  wasn't  so  much  his  fault  as  mine  that  he  was 
the  wrong  man  in  the  place.  He  couldn't  do  any  harm  in 
Jerusalem,  it  seemed.  Let  him  wail  in  the  Jews'  Wailing 
Place,  if  he'd  any  complaints,  said  I  to  myself.  I  thought 
he  was  too  keen  on  money  to  resign  because  his  silly  pride 
was  hurt.  But  to  my  surprise,  he  informed  me  that  he'd 
come  to '  hand  in  his  papers,'  as  he  called  it.  So  much  the 
worse  for  his  pocket  and  the  better  for  mine!  Only  it 
struck  me  as  d  —  d  queer,  considering  Corkran's  charac- 
ter.    I  wanted  to  ask  if  he'd  spit  out  any  venom  to  you." 

"Not  a  drop,"  said  I.  But  I,  too,  thought  it  queer, 
considering  Corkran's  character,  and  the  fact  that  having 
resigned  of  his  own  free  will,  he  could  hardly  expect  Lark 
to  pay  his  way  home.  It  even  occurred  to  me  to  won- 
der if  the  resignation  were  not  a  sudden  thought  of  the 
Colonel's.  He  had  spoken  several  times  of  going  on  to 
Palestine,  and  had  mentioned  the  trip  that  morning.  Had 
Sir  Marcus  said  something  inadvertently,  which  had  so 
piqued  Corkran  that  he  threw  over  his  appointment  on 
the  impulse.'  Or  had  he  perhaps  been  dishonourable 
enough  to  glance  at  a  letter,  in  which  Lark  referred  to  him 
in  terms  uncomphmentary? 

As  I  asked  myself  these  questions,  Mrs  East  came  in 
with  Brigit,  and  Sir  Marcus  forgot  me.  His  face  said 
"What  a  woman!  "  And  anxiety  was  becoming  to  Cleo- 
patra. It  gave  to  her  that  thrUling  look  which  only 
beautiful  Jewesses  or  women  of  I-itin  race  ever  wear:  a  look 
of  all  the  tragedy  and  mystery  of  womanhood  since  Eve. 
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"What  news  of  them?"  she  asked  Sir  Marcus,  when  she 
had  given  a  ringed  hand  and  an  almond-eyed  glance  to  me. 

"No  news  exactly,"  said  the  big  man,  "but  I  feel  sure 
your  niece  and  her  friend  are  safe  — —  " 

"My  niece  and  her  friend!"  exclaimed  Cleopatra, 
ungratefully  frowning.  "Why  do  you  say  nothing  of 
'Antoun?'     Docs  nobody  care  what  becomes  of  him?" 

As  she  spoke,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  One  of 
tlie  Arab  servants  of  the  hotel  announced  that  a  raan  had 
a  letter  for  Mrs.  Jones. 

"Mrs.  Jones?"  cried  Biddy.  "I  am  Mrs.  Jones. 
\^'here's  the  letter?" 

"That  man  not  give  it  to  us.  He  say  he  see  you  or  not 
give  it  at  all. " 

"Well,  why  didn't  you  send  him  up?" 

"Arab  mans  not  let  in  hotel,  if  peoples  don't  ask  for 
them." 

"  An  Arab !    Not  —  not  —  is  he  a  stranger?  " 

"  Yes,  Missis.     Very  low  man.     Never  comed  before. " 

"Bring  him  here  —  quick!" 

Five  minutes  passed.  We  tried  to  talk,  but  could  think 
of  nothing  to  say.  Then  the  servant  returned,  ushering 
in  a  dwarfish  Arab  in  a  dirty  white  turban,  and  the  shabby 
black  galabeah  worn  only  by  the  poor  who  cannot  afford 
good  materials  and  the  bright  colours  loved  by  Egyptians. 

"From  Antoun  Efifendi?"  asked  Biddy,  in  excitement, 
as  he  held  out  a  piece  of  folded  paper,  not  in  an  envelope. 

The  man  shook  his  head.  "He  spik  no  Enghsh," 
explained  the  servant  who  waited. 

"  You  talk  to  him, "  Biddy  appealed  to  me,  while  Cleopa- 
tra told  the  hotel  footman  that  he  might  go.     But  I  had  no 
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time  to  question  the  messenger.     Biddy  cried  out  as  she 

unfolded  the  paper,     

to  you!     It  says: 

For  Lord  Ernest  Borrow, 
iiis  absence. 


"Why,  Duffer,  inside  it's  addrcs.sed 


To  be  opened  by  Mis.  Jones  in 


Within  the  outer  wrapping  was  a  second  folded  paper 
of  the  same  kind.  They  looked  like  sheets  torn  from  a 
notebook.  And  I  saw  that  the  address,  scrawled  in  pencil, 
was  in  Anthony's  handwriting. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  CROCODILE 

The  letter  had  evidently  been  dashed  off  in  a  great  hurry. 
It  was  short  and  written  in  French,  the  language  in  which 
"  Antoun"  chose  to  talk  with  foreigners. 

Give  the  bearer  two  hundred  piastres  and  let  him  go.  Don't 
try  to  make  him  speak.  I  have  promised  this.  Then  quick  to 
Jarvis  Paslia  and  get  him  to  raid  the  House  of  tlie  Crocodile. 
Question  of  hasheesh.  We  must  Ix'  smuggled  out  when  arrests 
are  made  —  also  Bcdr,  to  save  scandal.    A  —  . 

Not  a  word  as  to  whether  all  were  safe,  or  in  danger! 
But  I  realized  that,  for  some  reason,  each  instant  had  been 
of  value.     And  each  instant  was  of  value  now. 

Anthony  was  one  who  knew  precisely  what  he  wanted 
and  why  he  wanted  it.  I  obeyed  his  instructions  im- 
plicitly. Two  luindred  piastres  went  from  my  pocket  into 
the  hand  of  the  withered  Arab,  and  he  was  allowed  to  take 
his  departure  despite  a  burst  of  protest  from  my  compan- 
ions, who  naturally  wished  the  man  to  be  catechised. 
Once  the  door  had  shut  Leliind  the  bent  blue  back,  I 
handed  round  the  letter,  which  had  to  be  translated  for 
Sir  Marcus,  who  professedcontemptfor"fon:igngibb€rish." 

Jarvis  Pasha  is  at  the  head  of  the  police,  has  been  for 
many  years,  and  is  the  most  interesting  man  in  Egypt 
after  the  well-beloved  "K. " 

ISO 
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Leaving  Sir  Marcus  to  go  on  with  his  task  of  consoling 
Mrs.  East,  I  dashed  off  in  my  waiting  taxi  with  the  Nubian 
of  the  silver  eamngs.  We  drove  to  the  Govemorat,  a  big 
house  in  a  square  near  what  was  once  known  as  the 
Guarded  City, the  very  heart  and  birthspot  of  Cairo:  Masr- 
el  Kahira,  the  Martial,  founded  under  the  planet  Mars. 

I  scribbled  a  line  to  Jarvis  Pasha,  and  sent  it  to  him  in  an 
envelope  with  my  card.  This  combination  opened  doors 
for  me;  and  three  minutes  later  I  was  shaking  hands  with 
a  taU,  thin,  white  moustached,  hawk-featured  Englishman 
who  looked  all  muscle  and  bones  and  brain.  Jarvis  Pasha 
being  in  the  secret  of  "Antoun's"  identity  and  business 
in  Cairo,  simplified  the  explanation,  and  did  away  with 
the  necessity  for  a  preface.  AU I  had  to  tell  was  the  brief 
story  of  the  girls'  disappearance  with  Bedr  el  Gemily, 
and  Fenton's  following  them  into  space;  then,  how  word 
had  come  after  fourteen  hours. 

"The  House  of  the  Crocodile, "  Jarvis  Pasha  said,  when 
he  had  taken  and  read  the  letter.  "H'm!  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that  house?" 

"I  know  the  old  stories  connected  with  it,"  I  answered. 
'If  it's  reputation  to-day  is  as  sinister  as  ever " 

"Not  at  all.  Figuratively  speaking  it  has  been  white- 
washed. It's  become  a  show  place  —  a  monument  his- 
torique.  This  is  interesting  information  which  Penton 
sends,  but  if  it  came  from  any  one  else,  I  should  say  he  had 
dreamed  it.  He  may  be  giving  us  the  chance  of  an  im- 
portant couji.  Wait  a  few  minutes,  and  I'll  have  this 
thing  attended  to,  Lord  Ernest.  But  you  look  upset. 
Is  it  that  you  haven't  had  lunch,  or  are  you  worrying 
about  the  ladies?" 
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"Both,"  I  answered  with  a  sickly  grin.  "Not  that  I 
mind  about  lunch.  I  couldn't  have  eaten  if  I'd  had  the 
time." 

"You  haven't  n.s  much  belief  as  I  have,  in  your  friend," 
remarked  Jiirvis  Pasha,  "  if  you  think  he'd  let  tlicra  come 
to  harm. " 

"They're  all  in  the  same  box,  apparently,"  I  excused 
my  lack  of  faith. 

"Trust  Fenton!"  said  the  Head  of  the  Police.  "He 
was  shar(>  enough  to  find  the  needles  in  the  haystack,  and 
he's  smart  enough  and  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  them 
when  they're  found." 

On  this,  Jarvis  Pii-sha  went  out  and  left  me  to  ray  reflec- 
tions, which  rushed  to  the  House  of  the  Crocodile.  Every 
one  who  has  read  or  heard  stories  of  native  Cairo,  knows 
the  House  of  the  Crocodile,  in  the  Street  of  the  Sisters, 
and  how,  in  the  later  days  of  Mohammed  AH,  people 
scarcely  dared  to  name  it  aloud.  The  "Tiger"  Defterdar 
Ahmed  built  it,  for  that  beautiful  Tigress,  Princess  Zohra, 
favourite  daughter  of  Mohammed  Ali,  who  married  her  off 
to  the  fierce  soldier  when  she  became  too  troublesome  at 
home.  Zohra  had  loved  a  young  Irish  officer  who  was 
murdered  for  her  sake,  and  had  no  true  affection  to  give 
Ahmed  or  any  other.  She  hated  all  men  because  of  the 
murderer,  her  own  nephew,  and  vowed  that  since  her  love 
had  cost  the  life  of  the  one  who  had  her  heart,  others  who 
dared  to  love  her  must  pay  the  same  price.  When  Ahmed 
died  suddenly,  soon  after  the  wedding,  those  who  had 
heard  of  Zohw's  vow  (and  there  were  many  in  the  harems) 
whispered  "poison."  Never  again  did  the  Princess  drive 
out  to  see  the  women  she  knew;  and  those  who  had  been 
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her  friends  were  sent  away  from  the  door  of  the  dead 
Alimcd's  palace,  over  which  he  liud  .su.s|>eiide<l  for  "luck," 
a  huRc  crocodile  killed  in  the  far  south.  Hut  Zohra  wis 
beautiful,  with  strange  eyes  whi  '.  drew  love  whether  she 
asked  for  it  or  not;  and  sonietinies  a  small  lattice  would 
open  in  a  bay  of  one  of  those  windows  of  wooden  lace  whoso 
carving  was  known  us  mushrbiyeh  work  because  shirib,  or 
sherbet,  used  to  be  placed  there  to  cool.  Out  of  the  lattice 
would  look  a  wonderful  face,  a^  thinly  veiled  as  the  moon 
by  a  mist,  and  then  it  would  vanish  so  quickly  that  a  man 
who  saw,  half  believed  that  he  had  dreamed.  But  the 
ryes  of  the  dream  seemed  to  call,  and  could  not  be  for- 
gotten, any  more  than  the  song  of  a  siren  can  wase  to  echo 
in  ears  which  once  have  heard. 

After  the  beginning  of  Zolira's  widowhood,  the  noblest 
and  handsomest  youths  of  Cairo  began  mysteriously  to 
disappear.  They  would  be  well  and  happy  one  day,  and 
the  next  they  would  be  gone  from  the  places  that  knew 
them.  By  and  by  their  bodies  would  be  found  in  a  canal; 
always  the  same  canal,  near  the  water  gate  of  the  House 
of  the  Crocodile.  Then  the  vow  of  the  Princess  was 
remembered:  but  there  was  no  English  rule  in  those  days, 
and  the  pohce  shut  their  ears  and  eyes  where  a  daughter 
of  Mohammed  Ali  wo-s  concerned.  Mothers  and  sisters 
of  handsome  young  men  shuddered  and  begged  those  they 
loved  never  to  pass  through  the  dark  Street  of  the  Sisters 
(Sharia  el  Benflt)  where  the  crocodile  grinned  over  the 
door,  and  the  vision  of  a  face  looked  down  from  a  latticed 
window.  The  women  thought  of  the  water  gate  at  the 
back  of  the  house;  the  little  children,  who  had  heard  secret 
words  spoken,  thought  of  the  crocodile,  and  ran  crying  past 
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Ihe  hoiwe;  but  the  hanclsomc  younfi  men  thouRht  only  o( 
Ihc  foco,  and  each  one  said  to  liimwlf,  "She  will  not  make 
me  pay  the  price. "  Still,  as  years  went  on,  bo<lies  were 
seen  in  the  water  from  time  to  time,  with  a  tiny  purple 
siK)t  over  the  heart  to  show  the  curious  that  death  had  not 
come  from  drowning.  And  some,  who  looked  for  lost 
ones,  could  not  reclaim  them  from  the  canal,  for  Ixxlies 
were  not  always  found.  As  time  pas.sed,  it  seemed  to 
people  who  hurried  by  the  hou-sc  in  the  narrow  street, 
that  the  crocodile  grew  larger  and  larger.  It  was  said 
that  it  had  been  fed  on  the  children  of  men  Tiger  Ahmed 
had  murdered  in  Sennaar. 

None  dared  to  say  what  they  believed  of  Princess  Zohra, 
but  when,  after  a  long  imprisonment  by  her  nephew 
Abbas,  in  the  House  of  the  Crocodile,  she  escaped  to 
Constantinople,  nobody  would  live  where  .she  had  lived, 
and  the  palace  fell  almost  into  ruin. 

This  wa-s  the  story  of  the  house  where  Monny  Gilder 
and  Rachel  Guest  and  Anthony  Fenton  were  now.  I  had 
heard  it  talked  about  by  our  Arab  servants  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  had  never  forgotten,  though  scarcely  since 
then  had  I  thought  of  the  tale,  until  the  remembered 
name  and  the  horrors  attached  to  it  jumped  into  my  mind 
on  reading  Anthony's  letter.  What  had  happened  in  the 
House  of  the  Crocodile  since  Zohra's  day,  I  did  not  know; 
but  because  of  the  old  story  it  seemed  more  sinister  that 
my  friends  should  appeal  for  help  from  that  place  than 
from  any  other  in  Cairo. 

I  was  not  left  long  alone.  Five  minutes  after  Jarvis 
Pasha  went  out  of  the  room  to  "arrange  things"  according 
to  Fenton's  request,  he  sent  me  a  man  with  whiskey  and 
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Kxia.  and  biscuiU.  I  drank  gindly.  and  afc  rather  than 
s.om  „n-ratef.il.  But  there  wa,  a  h.mp  in  my  throat 
wl.irh  would  slick  tlure,  I  knew,  until  lh<.s,.  three  Were 
away  from  the  House  «f  the  f'r,K,Klile.  I  was  still 
<niml)ling  biscuilj  when  Jurvis  IVsha  ■  .■.me  briskly 
l):iek.  ■     ^ 

"Well,"  he  n-skwl,  "iire  you  hriired  up  ,:ow"     If  >.,nM 
like  to  \h'  in  this  business,  you  can.      P,,,  '■„■ndlu^■,  n  y.hk,: 
superintendent  with  my  |)olicc  to  ral.i  fl,o  Ih,„>o,     „  il,. 
strength  of  Kenton's  letter  to  you,  \hi,„gU  unh]  i.  ,u  the 
place  hajsn't  Ijeen  sus,«x;ted.     .\s  I  sanM,  if,   I,. ,  iia 'shuw' 
house,   for  some  years  — ground  floor  uM  lir.i  sUvv  in 
repair,  just  as  in  Zohra's  day  -  upper  noi>is  '.,n,„„,,  a,„i 
the  public  not  admitted  there.     11  anything  .jiic-n  s  going 
on,  it  must  be  in  the  forbidden  part:  and  the  caretaker  k 
mixed  up  in  the  show.  A  pity  you  felt  bound  to  let  Fenton's 
messenger  off!    You  can  go  with  my  superintendent,  Allen, 
and  reach  your  friends  as  soon  as  my  men  do.     Allen  has 
instructions  to  let  Fenton  and  the  ladies,  if  they're  found 
there,  slip  away,  and  it's  best  for  you  to  be  on  the  spot 
to  save  mistakes  in  identification.     Also  I've  ordered  a 
closed  arabeah  to  wait  for  you,  as  near  as  possible  —  my 
men  will  show  you  where.     You'll  know  it  for  certain  by  a 
red  camellia  on  the  Arab  driver's  European  coat.     And  by 
the  way,  take  this  Browning,  in  case  of  an  attack;  which 
I  don't  anticipate. 

As  Jarvis  P,isha  spoke,  he  opened  the  door,  and  sum- 
moned in  a  brown  young  Britisher  wearing  the  tarboosh 
which  denotes  "Gyppy"  officialdom.  Evidently  Allen 
was  prepared  for  me  as  I  for  him,  and  we  started  off  to- 
gether on  foot,  for  it  seemed  that  our  destination  was  not 
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tar  away.  AVc  walked  swiftly  through  the  crowded 
Mousky  (once  the  Tishionablc  part  of  Cairo,  before  the 
tiile  flowed  to  the  modem  Isma'iliya  quarter),  and  after 
a  few  intricate  turnings  plunged  into  a  still,  twilight  region. 
The  streets  through  which  we  pa.s.sed  were  so  narrow,  and 
the  old  hou.ses  so  far  overhung  the  path  that  the  strip  of 
sky  at  the  top  of  the  dark  canyon  was  a  mere  Une  of  in- 
laid l)lue  enamel  flecked  with  gold.  The  splendid  mush- 
rbiych  windows  thrust  out  toward  each  other  big  and 
little  bays,  across  the  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  distance  which 
parted  them,  as  if  to  whisper  secrets;  yet  the  delicate 
wooden  carvings  skilfully  hid  all  that  they  wished  to  hide, 
and  only  suggested  their  secrets. 

"Now  we'll  soon  be  coming  to  the  House  of  the  Croco- 
dile," said  Allen.  "Ly  Jove,  it's  a  joke  on  us,  and  a 
smart  one,  if  it's  been  turned  into  a  ha.=  'h  den,  under 
our  noses.  But  it  must  be  something  new,  or  we  should 
have  got  onto  it.  The  Chief  thinks  already  he  can  guess 
who's  at  the  bottom  of  the  business  and  w'  o  has  put  the 
money  up:  a  certain  Bey,  in  whose  service  the  caretaker 
was  —  a  rich  old  Johnny,  very  old  fiishioned,  who  Hves  not 
far  otf  in  a  beautiful  house  of  the  best  Cairenc  period.  He's 
keen  on  antiquities,  and  has  been  of  service  to  the  govern- 
ment in  several  ways,  though  he's  a  reformed  smuggler; 
and  his  only  son,  dead  now,  was  a  hopeless  hashash;  that's 
what  they  call  slaves  of  the  hasheesh  habit.  I  suppose 
you've  read  all  about  the  'Hashashseyn'  of  the  Crusa- 
ders' days,  whom  we  speak  of  as  As.sassins?  Well,  ever 
since  then  the  Hashasheyn  have  had  a  bad  reputation;  but 
this  old  man  I  speak  of  has  been  pitied  for  his  son's  failings, 
which  he  pretends  to  think  a  'judgment  for  his  own  past. 
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repented  sins.'  Now,  Lord  Ernest,  saunter,  please,  as  if 
you  were  a  tourist  in  my  charge,  admiring  the  old  door- 
ways." 

Two  native  workmen  appearc<l  in  front  of  us,  with 
pickaxes  on  their  shoulders.  Stopping,  they  threw  down 
their  tools.  One  produced  a  cord  which  he  stretched 
across  the  street  from  house  to  house;  and  in  the  middle 
he  hung  a  small  red  flag.  Then  the  pair  began  to  pick  in 
a  leisurely  way  at  the  surface  of  the  road,  and  before  we 
reached  the  barrier,  an  Arab  policeman  stationed  him.self 
by  the  cord.  Glancing  ahead,  I  saw  that  the  farther  end 
of  the  narrow  lane  was  blocked  in  the  same  manner. 

"This  is  one  trick  we  have  of  doing  our  work  quietly," 
said  Allen.     "  It  always  answers  pretty  well. " 

I  said  nothing,  but  used  my  eyes.  Coming  from  no- 
where apparently,  there  were  twenty  men  in  the  street. 
A  few  had  crowbars  in  their  hands.  Others,  native  poUce- 
.nen,  carried  the  canes  with  which  they  control  the 
movements  of  the  people.  From  the  shaded  doorway  of 
a  large  house  a  native  sergeant  of  police  stepped  out  a.s  we 
approached,  and  saluted  Allen.  Over  the  closed  door,  a 
large,  dryly  smiUng,  ancient  crocodile  hung. 

"  Have  our  ra  -n  come  and  taken  their  places?  "  asked  my 
companion  in  Arabic. 

"Yes,  Effendi, "  the  sergeant  answered.  "All  has  been 
done  according  to  ordier.  The  back  entrance  which  wils 
the  water  gate  before  the  old  canal  was  filled  up,  is  sur- 
rounded, and  the  adjoining  houses  with  which  some  com- 
munication may  have  been  established  are  watched. 
Not  a  rat  could  have  crawled  out  since  we  came,  nor  could 
one  have  gone  in.     To-day  is  the  feast  of  a  saint,  and  these 
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people  have  their  excuse  not  to  open  the  house  to  visitors, 
for  so  it  is  with  other  show  places.  Look,  it  is  written  up, 
that  until  to-morrow  there  is  no  admission. "  As  the  man 
pointed  to  a  card  hanging  from  a  hook,  he  and  Allen 
smiled  at  the  cleverness  of  this  pretext  for  closing  the  door. 
In  English,  French,  and  Arabic,  the  reason  was  announced 
in  neat  print.  Probably  this  was  not  the  first  time  the 
same  excuse  had  been  used  in  the  same  way. 

"They  must  have  taken  alarm  at  something,  and 
thought  they  were  being  watched,"  Allen  said  to  me. 
"That's  why  they've  sported  their  oak.  I  expect  we 
shall  make  a  haul,  as  —  for  everybody's  sake  concerned  — 
they  wouldn't  dare  let  their  clients  out,  to  fall  into  a 
trap.     Yes,  that's  why !    Or  else " 

He  stopped,  and  I  did  not  ask  him  to  go  on,  for  I  knew 
that  to  ask  would  be  useless.  Yet  I  guessed  what  he  had 
meant  to  say,  and  why  he  had  stopped.  He  didn't  wish 
to  alarm  me,  but  it  was  in  his  mind  that  the  house  had 
been  closed  because  of  .something  planned  to  hajipen 
inside.  And  that  something  might  be  connected  with 
my  friends.     Wc  should  soon  know! 

My  first  thought  was  that  we  were  to  get  through  the 
door,  by  breaking  it  in,  or  by  forcing  those  on  the  other 
side  to  open  for  us.  In  an  instant,  however,  I  realized 
that  my  idea  was  absurd.  It  would  take  an  hour  to  batter 
down  that  thick  slab  of  old  cedarwood,  and  .VUen  had  said 
that  he  wanted  to  do  things  quietly.  No,  the  brown  ser- 
geant was  not  here  to  open  the  dof^r,  but  to  see  that  it  did 
not  open  unless  for  our  l)enefit. 

Two  of  Allen's  men  were  unfolding  a  curious  ladder 
like  a  lattice,  whicli  they  made  secure  with  screws  when 
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they  had  stretched  i*  to  fuU  length.  Then,  up  it  went 
to  one  of  the  beautiful  mushrbiyeh  windows  which,  on  the 
level  of  the  story  above  the  ground  floor,  bayed  graciously, 
overhanging  the  street.  One  man  standing  below  held 
the  ladder  firmly  in  place,  while  another,  small  and  Uthe 
as  a  monkey  and  enjoying  the  task  as  a  monkey  might, 
ran  up  to  the  top  that  leaned  against  the  window.  Evi- 
dently he  was  a  skilled  worker,  for  before  I  knew  what  he 
would  be  at,  he  had  with  some  small,  sharp  instrument, 
prized  out  without  breaking  it,  one  of  the  sections  of  carved 
lattice.  This  he  tossed  lightly  down  to  a  man  who  caught 
it,  and  as  he  and  four  others  after  him  slipped  through 
the  opening,  the  sergeant  knocked  on  the  closed  door, 
under  the  swinging  form  of  the  crocodile.  Nobody  an- 
swered. But  three  minutes  passed,  and  then  suddenly 
there  was  the  sound  of  a  falling  bar,  and  a  very  old,  very 
dark  man,  with  a  white  turban  and  a  white  beard,  peeped 
out. 

"Thieves!"  he  cried  in  Arabic.  "Thieves  l)reak  in  at 
the  windows'" 

He  was  making  the  best  of  a  bad  business,  I  guessed, 
and  hoped  somehow  to  justify  himself  to  the  police. 
But  though  he  was  gray  with  fright,  he  forgot  to  look  sur- 
prised. 

My  Arabic  was  not  equal  to  the  strain  of  catching  all 
the  gabble  that  followed:  the  old  man  protesting  that  it 
was  right  to  close  the  house  to-day;  that  if  it  were  tlie 
police  and  not  thieves  who  broke  in,  it  was  unjust,  it  was 
( Tuol,  and  his  son  Mansoor,  the  caretaker,  would  appeal 
to  all  the  Powers.  Before  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his 
first  breath,  he  was  hushtd  and  handcuffed,  and  hustled 
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away;  and  another  man  sprang  forward  from  behind  the 
angle  of  a  screen-wall  inside  the  entrance.  He  was  young, 
and  looked  strong  and  fierce  as  an  angry  giant,  but  at 
sight  of  Allen  and  the  rest  of  us,  he  stopped  as  if  we  had 
shot  him.  Perhaps  he  had  not  expected  so  many.  In 
any  case,  he  saw  that  there  was  nothing  he  could  hope  to 
gain  by  violence  or  bluster.  All  he  could  do  was  to  protest 
as  his  father  had  done,  that  this  visit  was  a  violation  of  his 
right  to  close  the  house  on  a  holiday. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Mansoor,"  said  Allen,  who  e^'idently 
knew  him.  "You  understand  very  well  that  isn't  why  we 
are  here.  You've  got  a  haslieosh  den  upstairs,  above  the 
public  show  rooms.  A  nice  trick  you  thought  you'd 
played  us,  but  you  see  you  didn't  bring  it  off. " 

By  this  lime  we  were  inside  the  house,  having  thrust  the 
caretaker  in  again,  and  passing  the  three  tortuous  screen- 
walls  of  the  entrance,  into  a  courtyard.  Several  young 
.\rnhs  dressed  as  servants  stood  there,  large-eyed,  and 
stricken  at  sight  of  their  giant  master  held  by  four  police- 
men. But  there  was  not  a  sign  of  our  men  who  had 
crawled  through  the  window,  and  I  was  impatient  to  go 
where  tlicy  h.-d  gone. 

There  was  no  sound  of  scuffling,  no  sound  at  all,  except 
the  crying  of  some  startled  doves,  and  Mansoor 's  voice, 
swearing  by  the  Prophet's  sacred  beard  that  if  anything 
were  wrong  he  was  not  the  on^  to  blame.  There  were 
those  above  him  who  must  be  obeyed  or  he  and  all  that 
were  his  would  be  put  out  of  life,  but  I  cared  too  little  for 
him,  or  what  might  become  of  him  and  his,  to  listen  much. 
I  looked  up  and  saw  at  the  left  of  the  courtyard,  with  its 
several  closed  doors,  a  short  flight  of  steps  with  a  mount- 
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ing-block,  and  a  doorway  leading  to  a  winding  staircase. 
Round  the  court  went  a  gallery,  supported  with  old  marble 
pillars,  and  underneath  on  one  side  was  a  large  recess,  the 
takhtabosh.raised  slightly  above  the  level  of  thecourtyard, 
and  having  a  row  of  wooden  benches  round  its  three  walls! 
Here  the  caretaker  and  his  male  relatives  and  friends  had 
evidently  been  smoking  their  nargilehs  and  drinkin ' 
coffee ;  our  arrival  had  disturbed  them  in  the  midst. 

Suddenly,  into  the  frightened  mourning  of  the  doves, 
broke  a  shan)  sound  of  cracking  wood.  "Come  along''' 
cried  Allen.  "They'll  be  past  the  barrier  in  a  minute!" 
And  leaving  Mansoor  and  the  others  to  be  dealt  with 
by  subordinates,  he  led  the  way  up  the  steep  stairs,  at 
a  run. 

We  did  not  stop  at  the  first  story,  the  "show"  part  of 
th,.-  House  of  the  Crocodile;  but  catching  a  glimpse  of  a 
latticed  balcony  off  the  landing,  all  lovely  mushrbiych 
work,  and  a  great  room  of  Persian  tiled  walls  and  coloured 
marble  floor,  beyond,  we  dashed  up  another  flight  of  stairs 
to  the  story  above.  These  stairs  were  of  common  wood, 
a--, "  somewhat  out  of  repair.  At  the  top  was  a  door  of 
carved  cedarwood  like  those  below,  but  rough  in  execution, 
faded,  and  with  here  and  there  a  starpoint  or  triangle' 
of  the  pattern  missing,  leaving  a  hole  in  the  thick  wood. 
On  this  door  was  nailed  a  large  card  with  the  notice 
in  Enghsh,  French,  and  Arabic,  "ForLidden  to  the 
Public. " 

"What  a  grand  idea  to  instaU  a  hasheesh  den  here!" 
I  could  not  help  thinking  as  I  followed  at  AUen's  heeis  to 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  where  two  of  his  men  worked  with 
crowbars  to  prize  open  that  theatrically  dilapidated  door. 
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Behind  the  pair  who  worked  were  the  others  who  had  en- 
tered by  the  window  below;  and  hardly  had  we  taken  our 
places  in  the  strange  queue,  when  with  a  loud  groan  the 
door  gave  way.  The  couple  in  front  almost  fell  into  a  dark 
passage  on  the  other  side,  and  my  heart  leaped,  for  I  half 
expected  to  see  them  driven  back  upon  us  by  an  attack 
with  knives  or  pistols.  But  the  dim  vista  seemed  to  hold 
only  silence  and  emptiness  as  I  peered  over  men'sshoulders ; 
and  as  we  crowded  in,  Allen  pushing  ahead  to  take  the 
lead,  nothing  stirred. 

The  passage  was  but  a  gallery,  like  that  below,  but  in- 
stead of  being  open,  it  was  closed  in  with  lattice  of  mush- 
rbiyeh  work,  so  that,  though  those  within  could  look 
through,  it  was  as  secret  for  those  outside  as  if  it  had  been 
enclosed  by  a  solid  wall. 

The  darkness  was  patterned  with  light,  like  ebony  thinly 
inlaid  with  gold,  for  the  afternoon  sunlight  trickled  into 
the  delicate  loopholes  of  the  carvings,  and  we  began  to  see 
what  Enterprise  had  made  of  this  ruinous  upper  story. 
The  floor  had  been  dilapidated  and  unsafe;  but  new 
boards  had  been  placed  over  it,  covered  with  Egyptian- 
made  matting  and  rugs  to  deaden  sound  and  give  an 
appearance  of  comfort.  We  walked  quickly  along  to  the 
end  where  this  closed  gallery  turned  at  right  angles,  and 
there  found  another  door,  new  and  rough,  evidently  but 
lately  put  up.  It  was  not  so  strong  as  the  old  one;  and  it 
yielded  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  furious  industry  of 
our  men  with  their  crowbars.  They  lifted  the  door 
from  its  broken  hinges,  leaning  it  again.st  a  wall;  and 
as  we  passed  through,  an  Arab  pulled  aside  a  thick 
curtain  which  filled  in  a  doorway.      He  was  evidently 
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a  servant,  and  seeing  the  police,  showed  no  sign  of 
surprise,  but  only  of  a  most  humble  resignation  which 
(lisilaimed  responsibility  and  begged  for  mercy. 

In  silence  the  man  wius  taken  into  custody;  and  Allen 
and  I,  with  three  of  the  four  policemen,  passed  into 
llic  region  behind  the  portiere.  There,  all  was  dusk, 
save  for  the  faint  light  sifting  down  from  a  curvcJ 
wooden  dome  in  the  ceiling,  partly  curtained;  and  a  dark 
lantern  flashed  out  a  long  revealing  ray.  The  men 
ran  to  pull  back  lieavy  cloth  hangings  which  entirely 
covered  the  latticed  windows,  and  would  allow  lamps  to  bo 
ht  at  night  without  being  seen  from  street  or  courtyard. 
Instantly  sunshine  pierced  the  carved  interstices,  and  let 
us  see  what  Enterprise  had  done  for  his  clients.  We  were 
in  the  antechamber  of  a  long,  beautiful  room.  The  old, 
coloured  marble  of  llie  durkaah  —  the  lower  level  of  Hoor 
nearest  the  entrance  —  had  been  repaired  with  new;  the 
dilapidatioiLs  of  a  fountain  were  almost  hidden  by  pink 
azaleas  in  pots;  tlie  liwan,  on  the  next  level,  liiul  a  good 
rug  or  two;  and  the  diwaan,  at  the  farthest  and  highest 
end,  was  furnished  with  red-covered  matlresscs  and  pil- 
lows. The  low  wall-benches  of  marble  were  set  here  wij 
there  with  glass  bowls  of  roses  and  .syringa;  and  tiny  cr,iar- 
ivood  cupboards  high  in  the  tiled  walls  were  open  to  show 
•  otfee  cups,  tobacco  jars,  and  pipes  made  of  ciKoaaut  siiclls 
with  long  stems  of  cane. 

Fcur  uieu,  who  had  apparently  been  lying  on  the  nial- 
ta'sses,  stood  up  and  faced  us,  not  fient-ly,  but  with  some- 
iliing  of  the  attendants  resignation.  Two  were  in 
Eurofiean  clothes,  with  the  inevitable  tarboosh;  and  two, 
(■<|iially  well  dressed,  were  old  fashiv.acl  an.l  i)icUiresque 
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in  the  long,  silk  gown  and  turban  style  which  "Antoun" 
and  other  lovers  of  the  ancient  ways  affected.  They  were 
of  the  "  Effendi  class, "  and  might  be  merchants  or  pro- 
fessional persons.  A  turbaned  man  with  a  black  beard 
Alien  knew,  and  grer' -d  in  Arabic,  "Hussein  Effendi! 
Who  would  have  thf  \  nt  to  see  you  here!" 

"Why  not?"  an^vci-ed  the  other,  with  a  melancholy 
smile  and  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "There  is  no  harm, 
really,  but  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  English.  We  are  caught, 
and  we  cannot  complain,  for  we  have  had  true  delight: 
and  we  have  known,  since  the  alarm  came  last  night,  that 
we  might  have  to  pay  for  our  pleasure. " 

"So  you  had  the  alarm  last  night?"  said  Allen,  looking 
as  if  there  were  nothing  surprising  or  puzzling  in  that. 

"Yes,  why  should  we  not  admit  it  now?  Word  came 
that  a  watch  had  been  set  outside,  both  back  and  front, 
and  none  of  us  dared  leave  the  house.  We  consented  to 
be  locked  in,  though  there  is  one  in  another  room  who 
wished  to  get  out  and  run  the  risk.  That  was  not  per- 
mitted, for  the  sake  of  others;  and  to  prevent  him  from 
taking  his  own  way  in  spite  of  prudence,  we  let  ourselves 
be  shut  in,  with  only  one  attendant  who  took  through  the 
holes  in  the  door  such  little  food  as  ve  needed.  We  had 
begun  to  hope  that  it  had  been  a  false  alarm,  or,  since  no 
inquiries  seemed  to  have  been  made  below,  that  the 
watchers  had  gone  and  would  not  come  again.  Vv'e 
planned  as  soon  as  night  fell  to  go  to  our  homes;  but  it  wa-s 
not  to  be.  And  if  any  are  to  blame,  it  is  not  those  who 
come  to  take  pleasures  provided  for  them,  but  rather  they 
who  clieat  the  coastguard  of  the  swift-running  camels,  and 
brine  what  is  forbidden  into  Egypt. " 
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"The  blame  will  be  rightfully  apportioned,"  said  Allen. 
"Meanwhile,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Hussein  Effendi,  that  you 
and  those  in  your  company  are  subject  to  the  law.  I 
must  now  leave  you,  and  go  farther  to  see  what  others  we 
have  to  deal  with. " 

The  four  Effendis  were  politely  left  in  charge  of  two 
policemen  who  would  have  been  equal  to  twice  their  num- 
ber, and  our  one  rem;.;  ;ing  man  went  onwithAUcn  and  me. 
"  Your  friends,  and  i^rhaps  two  or  three  who  can  -ifford 
to  pay  big  prices,  will  have  had  their  smoke  in  private 
rooms, "  Allen  explained.  "We  can  guess  who  it  was,  who 
wanted  to  break  out !  There  are  probably  no  more  doors, 
only  curtains,  so  we  shall  have  no  trouble.  But  don't 
forget  that,  if  anything  unexpected  should  happen,  you 
have  a  pistol.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  it  could 
be  used  only  in  an  extreme  case. " 

A  curtained  doorway  led  out  from  the  diwdan  into  a 
small  anteroom,  and  there,  on  the  floor,  sat  Bedr  el 
Geniuly,  the  picture  of  dejection.  Had  I  raised  my  voice 
m  tlic  next  room,  he  would  perhaps  have  ventured  in  to 
see  what  I  could  do  to  help  him;  for  now,  at  sight  of  me,  he 
scrambled  up  in  shamefaced  eagerness. 

"Oh,  my  lordship ! "  he  began  to  cackle.  " Praise  bo  to 
AllaJi  you  are  come!  I  was  persuaded  to  bring  the  young 
ladies  here.  They  would  make  me  do  it.  Yes,  sir  It  is 
not  my  fault.  They  pay  me.  I  have  to  obey.  Then  we 
Ret  caught,  like  we  was  some  rats.  No  fair  to  punish  me. 
The  ladies  all  right.  No  harm  come,  except  a  little  sick. " 
"If  no  harm  has  come,  tha*/.^  not  due  to  you,  but  to  a 
very  different  man,  .•-.-.  you  well  know, "  I  said.  And  as  I 
spoke,  the  man  I  had  in  my  mind  appeared  before  my  eyes. 
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"Hullo!"  I  exclaimed,  joyously. 

Anthony's  eyes  and  Allen's  met;  but  I  could  not  tell  it 
they  knew  each  other,  nor  could  I  ask  then.  It  was 
enough  for  Allen  in  any  case,  however,  that  this  mai;nifi- 
cent  Hadji  was  one  of  the  friends  for  whom  I  .learclied. 
Be  turned  to  ISedr.  "You  brought  two  ladies  here, 
I  understand,"  he  said  quickly  and  sharfily.  "Then  you 
must  have  acquaintance  with  the  place.  For  good 
reasons  which  have  notliing  to  do  with  you,  I  shall  not 
arre.st  you,  but  you  will  have  to  report  at  the  Govemorat 
inside  the  hour,  or  you  will  regret  it.  Do  you  know  the 
way  out  at  the  back  of  the  house?" 

"I  do,  gnicioas  one,"  Bedr  responded  with  business- 
like promptness. 

"Then  take  these  gentlemen,  and  the  ladies,  whom  I  do 
not  need  to  see,  out  by  that  door,  and  you  will  all  be 
allowed  to  so,  because  my  men  who  arc  there  have  seen 
Lord  Ernest  Borrow,  and  they  have  my  instructions. "' 

We  waited  for  no  more,  but  followetl  .\nthony,  who 
mode  a  dash  through  the  further  room,  and  into  another. 
There,  on  a  mattress,  crouched  two  forlorn  figures,  veiled 
as  if  in  haste,  and  muffled  in  black  satin  habberahs  such  as 
Turkish  ladies  wear  in  the  street. 

"  Lord  Ernest !  Oli,  Low  glad  I  am ! "  cried  one  of  these 
creatures,  while  tiie  other,  less  vital  or  more  miserable, 
whimpered  and  gurgled  a  little  behind  her  veil. 

"Come  along,  quick!"  I  said;  and  they  came.  Bedr 
led  the  way,  thankful  to  show  himself  of  use.  Anthony 
followed  as  if  to  protect  or  screen  the  girls  from  sight. 
I  brought  up  the  rear,  ai.d  so,  scuttling  through  a  rabbit- 
warren  of  Uttle  unf.ir  li.'jbt'd,  dilapidated  rooms,  we  found 
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a  narrow  side  staircase,  and  tumbled  down  it,  anyhow, 
in  dust  and  dimness.  Then  two  more  staircases,  and  we 
were  in  a  cellar  which  looked  as  if  it  might  once  have  been 
used  as  a  prison.  Up  again,  and  rattlingat  a  chained  door. 
Then  out,  into  light  and  air.  into  the  midst  of  a  group, 
which  for  an  instant,  closed  threateningly  round  us.  But 
the  sergeant  I  had  seen  was  among  the  alert  brown  men. 
A  glance,  a  gesture,  and  we  were  allowed  to  pass,  a  youth 
running  with  us,  to  show  the  promised  carriage  and  the 
Arab  driver  with  the  red  camellia.  So  it  was  over, 
this  adventure! 

Yet  was  it  over.' 

That  remained  to  be  seen.  And  remained  also,  to  see 
what  it  meant,  if  indeed  there  were  a  meaning  under- 
neath the  surface. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  FULL  MOON 

"  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true  that  it  should  end  like  this, " 
said  Monny. 

She  said  it  on  the  roof  of  Mena  House,  in  the  kiosk- 
room  made  of  mushrbiyeh  work,  which  I  had  engaged  for 
a  little  private  dinner-party  that  night.  You  see,  it  was 
the  night  of  the  full  moon,  the  magic  night  of  the  Sphinx- 
spell,  which  must  not  be  wasted,  no  matter  how  tired  you 
may  be  or  how  many  excitements  you  may  have  lived 
through. 

Anthony  and  I  had  had  our  explanations.  He  had  told 
me  that  one  night  in  a  cafe,  where  he  was  spreading  the 
news  of  his  dream,  he  had  heard  two  men  talking  in  low 
voices  about  the  House  of  the  Crocodile.  The  word 
"hasheesh"  had  not  been  mentioned,  but  Anthony  had 
imbibed  a  vague  impression  of  something  secret,  and  had 
wondered,  and  been  interested.  Then  the  matter  had 
sUpped  his  mind;  but,  summoned  in  the  night  from  the 
writing  of  letters,  to  advise  Mrs.  Jones,  he  had  recalled 
Monny 's  wish  to  visit  a  hasheesh  den.  He  knew  of  none, 
but  suspected  the  existence  of  one  or  two.  How  to  find 
out  in  a  hurry?  he  had  asked  himself.  And  with  that,  the 
remembrance  of  those  few  whispered  words  in  the  cafe  had 
come  echoing  back  to  his  brain.     He  acted  upon  the  sug- 
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gestion;  went  to  the  doorof  the. s^vingingcrocodile, knocked 
and  knocked  again;  had  the  door  opened  to  him  as  if  in 
surprise  by  an  apparently  sleepy  man.  Announced  the 
motive  of  his  coming  as  if  it  were  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  hasheesh  could  be  smoked  in  that  house  by  the  ini- 
tiated. His  disguise  was  not  suspected.  It  never  was 
when  he  played  the  Egyptian;  and  when  asked  who  had 
sent  him,  he  had  the  in.spiration  to  utter  the  name  of  that 
Bey  who  had  been  Mansoor's  master.  This  gave  him 
entrance.  lie  was  taken  upstairs,  passed  through  the 
door  "Forbidden  to  the  Public";  and  the  first  person  he 
saw  m  the  long  room  as  he  entered,  was  Bedr  smoking  a 
gozeh,  one  of  those  cocoanut,  cane-stemmed  pipes  in 
which  hasheesh  is  mingled  with  the  Persian  tobacco  called 
tumbak. 

Bedr  was  accused  of  treachery,  and  defended  himself 
The  ladies  had  insisted.  It  wa.  his  place  to  obey.  He 
had  done  no  wrong  in  engaging  a  carriage  to  wait  outside 
tlie  Ghezireh  Palace  gardens,  and  bringing  his  employers 
to  the  best  place  in  Cairo  for  the  hasheesh  smoking.  The 
ladies  were  safe  and  happy,  in  a  private  room  where  they 
had  tried  their  little  experiment,  and  now  they  were  sleep- 
mg.  Assoonasthey  waked  and  felt  like  going  home,he  was 
ready  to  take  *hem.  It  was  for  Miss  Gilder,  not  for  Bedr 
to  beg  pardon  of  her  friends  if  they  were  frightened.  And 
all  the  time,  it  had  seemed  to  Anthony,  that  the  man  was 
expectmg  some  one  to  arrive.  He  watched  the  doorway 
half  eagerly,  half  anxiously;  when  a  servant  came  or  went, 
he  started,  and  betrayed  emotion  which  might  have  been 
disappointment  or  relief.  But  when  Anthony  questioned 
him,  he  said,  "I  expect  no  one,  Effendi.    It  is  only  that 
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I  shall  not  be  easy  till  we  get  the  ladies  home,  now  you 
tell  me  their  people  are  alarmed. " 

Just  then,  and  before  Anthony  „aw  the  girls,  a  servant 
had  come  running  in  to  say  that  there  was  an  alarm. 
Something  had  happened  in  the  street,  and  the  police  were 
there.  Mansoor  feared  that  it  was  a  ruse,  and  that  the 
house  was  being  watched,  back  and  front.  Where  the 
forbidden  thing  is,  no  precaution  can  be  too  great.  For 
their  own  sakes,  and  Mansoor's  sake,  no  one  must  go  out, 
perhaps  not  till  the  next  night;  but  luckily  a  saint's  day 
would  give  peace  for  the  morrow,  and  all  doors  could  be 
shut  without  causing  remark.  The  news  that  there  was 
r  '  escape  for  many  hours  to  come  distressed  no  one 
apparently,  except  "  Antoun. "  He  had  gone  to  the  door, 
and  tried  to  open  it,  but  found  that  already  it  was  locked 
on  the  other  side.  Then  he  knew  that  it  was  useless  to 
struggle,  for  he  was  unarmed,  the  door  was  thick,  and  no 
one  outside  could  hear  if  he  shouted.  He  must  use  his 
wits;  but  first  he  must  make  sure  that  the  two  girb  were 
safe.  He  forced,  rather  than  induced  Bedr  to  show  him 
the  room  they  had  engaged  —  a  small  one,  closed  only 
with  a  portiere,  and  looking  over  the  court,  down  into  the 
open-fronted  recess  where  Mansoor's  family-life  went  on, 
like  a  watch  dog's  in  his  kennel. 

It  was  true,  as  Bedr  had  said;  the  girls  slept  on  a  cush- 
ioned mattress,  wrapped  in  black  habberahs,  their  faces 
turned  to  the  wall.  As  they  could  not  be  taken  out, 
Anthony  did  not  wake  them,  but  let  them  get,  in  peace, 
their  money's  worth  of  dreaming.  His  next  thought  was 
to  try  and  bribe  the  Arab  attendant  to  smuggle  out  a 
letter;  but  acceptableas  a  bribe  would  have  been,  the  man 
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explained  his  helplessness  to  earn  it,  at  least  for  the  time 
being.     He  could  do  nothing  till  one  of  his  fellow-servants 
came  up  from  below,  to  pass  the  food  for  the  imprisoned 
smokers  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  made  purposely  in  case 
of  just  such  an  emergency.     Probably  no  one  would 
appear  till  morning,  for  who  would  be  hungry  before  then? 
Even  with  the  morning,  it  might  be  Mansoor  himself  who 
would  bring  the  food,  and  inquire  again  at  the  door  if  all 
were  well  within.     But  if  the  noble  Hadji  wrote  the  letter, 
it  should  be  sent  when  opportunity  arose.     One  of  the 
servants  below  stairs,  said  the  man,  was  his  father,  who 
might  during  the  next  day  be  able  to  slip  out  as  if  on  some 
errand.     Then  he  would  perhaps  take  a  letter,  if  he  could 
be  sure  of  good  pay,  and  that  he  would  not  be  delivered  up 
to  the  police.     So  Anthony  had  written  on  a  sheet  torn 
from  his  notebook,  and  made  an  envelope  of  another  sheet. 
The  address  of  the  Ghezireh  Palace  had  helped  the  man  to 
believe  that  no  evil  would  reach  his  father;  and  a  "sweet- 
ener "  in  the  shape  of  all  Anthony's  readv  money  had  done 
the  rest.     But  evidently  the  old  man  .       not  succeeded  in 
finding  an  excuse  for  an  errand  until  alter  the  noon  hour, 
and  meanwhile  time  had  seemed  long  in  the  House  of  the 
Crocodile.     When  the  girls  waked,  wanting  to  go  home, 
they  were  ill.     They  found  the  game  not  worth  the  candle 
—  but   Anthony's   presence   had   given   them   comfort. 
They  were  humble,  and  remorseful;  and  Bedr  was  so  con- 
spicuously a  worm  that  Monny  consented  to  his  discharge. 
"It  would  take  more  time  than  we've  got  to  make  him 
worth  converting,"  she  said  to  Rachel  when  the  Armenian 
had  carefully  laid  all  the  blame  of  the  expedition  upon  her 
shoulders. 
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Never  were  two  runaway  children  more  glad  to  be 
found  and  restored  to  their  anxious  relatives  than  Monny 
Gilder  and  Rachel  Guest.  As  for  Bedr,  he  took  his  dis- 
missal, with  a  week's  wages,  submissively;  but  the  gravest 
((uestion  concerning  him  still  lacked  an  answer.  Had  he 
merely  been  ofHoious  and  indiscreet  in  guiding  the  girls 
secretly  to  the  House  of  the  Crocodile,  and  there  procuring 
hasheesh  to  biiy  them  dreams,  or  had  he  wanted  some- 
thing to  happen,  in  that  house,  which  had  not  happened? 
.V  certain  amount  of  browbeating  from  "Antoun, "  and 
bullying  from  me,  dragged  nothing  out  of  him.  And 
perhaps  there  was  nothing  to  be  dragged.  Perhaps  it  was 
through  oversensitiveness-  that  lirigit  and  I  dwelt  suspi- 
ciously upon  Bedr's  motives,  and  asked  each  other  who  it 
was  he  had  expected  at  the  House  of  the  Crocodile.  Even 
Anthony  did  not  accuse  the  Armenian  of  anything  worse 
than  slyness  and  cowardice,  according  to  him  the  two  worst 
vices  of  a  man;  but  he  volunteered  to  find  out  what  mys- 
terious night-disturbance  in  the  street  had  caused  the 
sudden  closing  of  the  doors.  It  was  Biddy's  thought  that 
the  person  Bedr  wished  to  meet  raig'-t  fortunately  have 
been  prevented  by  this  very  disturbance  from  keeping  his 
appointment,  and  Monny  saved  a  serious  ending  to  her  ad- 
venture. It  b^gan  to  seem  rather  a  worry,  travelling  with 
so  important  a  young  woman  as  Miss  Gilder:  and  a  vague 
dread  of  the  future  hung  over  me,  as  it  hung  over  Brigit, 
who  loved  the  girl.  AVe  felt,  dimly,  as  if  we  had  had  a 
"warning,"  and  did  not  yet  know  how  to  profit  by  it. 
The  atmosphere  was  charged  with  electricity,  as  before 
an  earthquake;  and  we  felt  that  the  affair  of  the  hasheesh 
den  might  be  but  a  preface  to  some  chapter  yet  unwritten. 
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Still,  it  was  impossible  not  to  forgive  Monny  her  indiscre- 
tion. Indeed,  she  became  so  honey-sweet  and  childlike 
in  her  desire  to  "make  up"  for  what  we  had  suffered,  that 
the  difficul»v  was  not  to  like  her  better. 

She  besought  us  to  forget  the  episode.  If  we  only  knew 
how  sick  .she  and  Rachel  had  been,  we'd  .see  why  they 
never  wanted  to  think  of  those  hours  again!  And  when  I 
chan'-cd  to  mention  that  to-night  would  be  full  moon  — 
the  night  of  nights  when  the  Sphinx  and  the  Ghizeh  Pyra- 
mids held  their  court  —  Monny  begged  to  have  the  bad 
taste  of  her  naughtiness  taken  out  of  Iier  mouth  by  a  din- 
ner at  Mcna  House.  We  might  dine  early,  and  phmge 
into  the  desert  later,  when  llie  moon  was  high.  Of  course, 
I  proposed  that  all  should  be  my  guests  —  all  except 
"Antoun"  who,  though  recognized  as  a  gentleman  of 
Egypt,  was  considered  by  Miss  Gilder  an  alien,  not  exactly 
on  "  dining  terms."  He  was  suppo.sed  to  go  home,  "  to  his 
own  address."  At  eight-thirty  he  was  to  take  a  taxi  to 
Mcna  House,  where  he  would  arrive  before  nine,  in  time 
to  help  me  organize  my  expedition. 

I  explained  to  Monny  that,  though  we  should  dine 
privately,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  see  that  the  Candace 
people  paid  their  respects  to  the  Sphinx,  and  gazed  upon 
her  as  she  ate  moon-honey.  If  they  missed  this  sight,  or 
if  anything  went  wrong  with  their  way  of  seeing  it,  I 
should  never  be  forgiven.  But  the  nrj.h  chastened 
-Monny  graciously  "did  not  mind."  She  thought  it 
would  be  fun  to  watch  the  sheep-dog  rounding  up  his 
flock.  Useless  to  explain  to  her  the  subtle  social  distinc- 
tion between  a  "Flock"  and  a  "Set"  (both  with  capitals) ! 
To  her,  the  blaze  of  the  Set's  smartness  was  but  the 
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flicker  of  a  penny  dip.  Wc  could  drive  the  crowd  on 
ahead,  and  look  iit  our  moon  when  tlicy  were  out  of  its 
light. 

So  tliere's  tlic  explanation  of  Monny's  presence  in  the 
mushrbiyeh  kiosk  on  tiie  roof  of  Mena  House,  on  the  niglil 
following  the  great  adventure,  which  would  have  put  most 
girls  to  bed  with  nervous  prostration! 

Part  of  our  programme,  to  be  sure,  had  failed;  but  it  was 
not  a  part  which  could  interfere  with  my  selfish  enjoy- 
ment. Mrs.  East  had  changed  her  mind  at  the  last 
moment,  and  had  decided  not  to  dine,  although  I  had 
invited  Sir  Marcus  on  purpose  for  her.  According  to 
Biddy,  Cleopatra  had  "something  up  her  sleeve,"  some- 
thing her  excuse  of  "scediness"  was  meant  to  cover. 
Maybe  it  was  only  a  flirtatious  wish  to  disappoint  Sir 
Marcus  —  maybe  it  was  something  more  subtle.  But  it 
did  not  matter  much  to  anybody  except  Lark,  who  was 
obliged  to  put  up  with  Mrs.  Jones  in  place  of  Mrs.  East; 
for  Rachel  Guest  and  the  sculptor,  whom  we  nicknamed 
"Bill  Bailey"  were  to  be  paired  off:  and,  urged  by 
Biddy,  I  intended  to  monopolize  Monny. 

I  suppose  there  could  scarcely  be  a  more  ideal  room  for 
an  intimate  dinner-party  on  a  moonlight  night  than  that 
kiosk  on  the  fiat  roof  of  Mena  House.  Through  the  wide 
open  doors,  and  the  openwork  walls  like  a  canopy  of  black 
lace  lined  with  silver,  the  moonliglit  filtered,  sketching 
exquisite  designs  upon  the  white  floor  aiid  bringing  out 
jewelled  flecks  of  colour  on  the  covering  and  cushions  of 
the  divans.  There  was  no  electricity  in  this  kiosk,  and  we 
aided  the  moonlight  only  with  red-shaded  candles,  and 
ruby  domed  "  fairy  lamps, "  the  exact  shade  of  the  crimson 
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ramblers  which  decoriilcd  the  tabic.  For  the  corners  by  the 
open  doors,  1  Imd  ordered  ()oUs  of  iMndonna  lilies,  which 
gave  lip  their  perfume  to  the  moon,  and  looked,  in  the 
mingling  radiance  of  rose  and  silver,  like  hovering  doves. 
"Oh,  I  could  hug  and  h.'s-i  that  moon!"  sighed  Monny, 
tall  and  fair  in  her  white  dress  as  the  lilies  I  had  chosen 
for  her. 

I  was  relieved  that  the  Man  in  the  Moon  has  now  been 
superseded  by  a  Gib.son  Girl;  for  Monny  was  beautiful 
at  that  moment  as  a  vision  met  in  the  secret  ,,'arden  which 
lies  on  the  other  .side  of  sleep. 

".Vnd  the  stars,"  Monny  said,  as  I  watched  her  uplifted 
face,  wondering  just  how  much  I  wius  in  love  with  it,  "  the 
little  stars  high  up  at  thj  zenith  twinkle  like  silver  bees. 
Those  that  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon  are  huge  and 
golden,  like  desert  watch-fires.  Oh,  do  you  know,  Lord 
Ernest,  if  quite  a  dull,  uninteresting  man,  or  —  or  one  that 
it  would  be  madness  even  to  think  of  —  propo.sed  to  me  on 
such  a  nigh< ,  I  should  have  to  say  yes.  It  Would  seem  so 
f)rosaic  and  such  a  waste,  of  moonlight,  not  to.  Wouldn't 
you  feel  like  that  if  you  were  a  girl.'" 

"I'm  sure  I  should,"  I  replied  with  extraordinary 
sympathy.  "I  do  feci  like  it,  even  as  a  man.  I  warn 
you  not  to  propose,  or  I  shall  snap  at  yo,.. " 

She  laughed;  but  I  was  wondering  if  I  were  dull  and 
uninteresting  enough  to  stand  a  chance.  It  seemed  as  if 
Providence  were  actually  handing  it  to  me.  But  just 
then  Biddy  and  Sir  Marcus  came  to  the  doorway  which  so 
becomingly  framed  Monny's  form  and  mine.  NaturaUy 
that  put  the  idea  out  of  my  head;  and  two  such  oppor- 
tunities don't  come  to  a  man  in  a  single  night. 
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Dinner  was  not  ready  yet,  and  we  sauntered  about  on 
the  fliit  roof,  white  as  marble  in  the  mooiiliglit.     Tbj  sky 
was  milk  —  the  desert,  honey  —  far  off  Cairo  witli  its 
crowned  citadel,  pale  opal  veined  with  light,  and  faintly 
streaked  with  misiy  greens  and  pur[)lcs;  the  cultivalcd 
l-.nd  a  deep  indigo  soa.     The  fantastically  built  hotel 
(in  its  ancient  beginnings  the  palace  of  a  Pasha)  was  like 
a  closely  huddled  group  of  c'    lets,  looked  down  or  from 
its  central  roof.     On  the  fringe  of  the  oii-sis-gardcn  the 
cafes  and  curiosity-shops  buzzed  with  life,  and  glit  ere<l 
like  lighted  beehives.     Outside  the  gateway,  donkey-boys 
and  camel-men  and  drivers  of  .sandcurts  chattered.     To- 
njght,  and  on  a  few  moonlight  niglits  to  come  they  would 
reap  their  monthly  harvest.     They   were  all   ready  to 
start  off  anywhere  at  a  moment's  notice;  but  apart  from 
them  and  their  clamour,  reposed  :i  row  of  camels  previously 
engaged,  tree,  therefore,  to  enjoy  themselves  until  after  din- 
ner.    As  we  gazed  down  as  if  from  a  captive  balloon,  at  tlu 
line  of  sitting  forms,  they  looked  immense,  like  giant,  new- 
born birds,  with  their  huge  egg-shaped   bodies  and  thin 
necks.      Along  the  arooured  road  from   Cairo,  flashed 
motor-car  after  motor-car,  their  lights  winking  in  and  out 
between  the  dark  trees,  now  blazing,  now  invisible,  their 
occupants  all  intent  on  doing  the  right  thing:  dining  at 
Mena  House,  and  seeing  the  full  moon  feed  honey  to  the 
Sphinx.     Some,  wishing  to  save  time,  or  U,  dine  later  in 
town,  or  to  take  a  train,  for  somewhere,  later,  did  not  turn 
in  at  the  hotel  gate,  but  swept  past  with  siren  shrieks,  and 
tore  on,  hoping  to  "rush"  the  steep  hill  to  the  Pyramid 
platform  at  top  speed.    Only  a  few  of  the  strongest  suc- 
ceeded, and,  with  a  dash  instead  of  an  ignominious  crawl. 
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or  uould  he  rememher  ,.early  „i«ht.s  of  oK!,  whon  M,  ,„!. 

S~n    h    ""  """"■'"''■"  '"-  '"•^  '-''  "f  'h"  «^  -  ■ 

painted  h  "!"""  ''"'  '""•  """^  ""  "-«  ^hite.  brightlv 

painted  houses  n  ring  the  Xilp  r.-fl,.,..    1   .u  •    a   '^'''""•^ 

the  pubhc;  and  nothing  could  succeed  in  vulgari.i      h 
mountam  of  gold  in  its  gleaming  waves  of  dese  t  T,^   ' 
PU^mg  stars  and  creamy  floods  o'f  moor.igL  '      '" 

'.h.le  the  less  .astructed  sightseers  ate  their  dinner 
Then,  the  desert  was  comparatively  empty  and  l;' 
.mportant  stiU.  instead  of  having  th^  moo^o'n  he.'h^ 
and  he  face  m  shadow,  the  Sphi.x  received  its  full  blT^'■ 
m  her  farseemg  eyes.  Of  this  advice  I  meant  J  1 
jelf.  feeling  vaguely  guilty  as  I  tho^grto  'thl;:: 

whowasabsentfromihefeast:Antho„y/euton.oneo  U  ; 
finest  young  soldiers  in  Egj-pt.  who  could  be   ionLedl 
drawmg-rooms  at  home  if  he   would   "stj  f"   If - 
An  honywho.wouldhebutacceptthe,ope„tantovert  I; 

"^iLS:tti^:Srr^'r-f 

He  was  due  later.  howevi>r  anri  I  ,.„  ■  ■ 
1  •         .  .  ""»»cv(,r,  ana  1  ramer  exoerteH  to  fir.  1 

''""  ^-''""^  ''^'--''- 1  excused  myself  *o  d^nd  to  t" .! 
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Set.     Hut  I  lind  not  Irft  llic  r<M)f  when  n  iiotf  for  Monny 

was  hrouKlit  iip  hy  an  i-bony  |irrs<  n  in  livery.     I  wiit<  li«l 

licr  a."  she-  rend,  one  side  of  lier  face  turned  Ir)  niarlijc  liy 

lliemoon.  tlio  oilier  .sliiine<l  rose  liy  llie  rcd-sliiulcdciiKd,-!. 

I  llioii!,dil  Unit  the  rosy  side  >;rew  more  rosy  as  she  finished 

Ihclcller. 

"There's  a  —  message  for  you,  Ixird  Ernest,"  slie  siiid. 
"Aunt  Clara  wants  me  to  tell  you  that  'Anloim'  ean'l 
meet  you  at  the  hotel,  lieeause  she  —  changed  her  mind 
about  not  coming  out,  and  sent  for  him.  She  felt  better, 
it  seems,  and  got  thinking  what  a  i)ity  it  would  be  to  miss 
the  fidl  moon,  so  she  suddenly  remembered  that  '.\n- 
toun'  wasn't  with  us,  and  decided  to  invite  him.  She 
writes  in  a  hurry  and  didn't  know  where  they  would  dine, 
but  says  anyhow  they'll  meet  us  by  the  Sphinx  between 
nine  and  ten. " 

"Where  'they'd'  dine!"  echoed  Sir  Marcus,  pricked  ti, 
interest.  "Was  she  going  to  let  Fe  ~-  I  mean  '  Antoun, ' 
take  her  out  to  dinner?  " 

"Apparently  she  was,"  replied  Monny,  rather  dryly. 

"Why  not?"  asketl  Brigit.  "He's  jicrfectly  splendid. 
And  Mrs.  East  —  not  that  she  isn't  a  young  woman, 
of  course  — is  old  enough  to  go  about  without  a  cha])- 
eron. " 

"If  we're  to  meet  them  between  nine  and  ten  at  I  he 
Sphinx-,"  said  Monny  briskly,  "don't  you  think.  Lord 
Eri^ost,  you'd  better  hurry  and  get  your  people  off,  so  we 
can  set  out  ourselves?" 

"I'm  going,  "  I  assured  her.  "But  I  thought  we  planned 
to  give  them  a  long  start,  in  hopes  that  they  might  be 
ready  to  come  back  by  the  time  we  arrived?  " 
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"Oh,  well.  ••  she  said,  "thnt  will  make  it  "cry  lat 
It,  and  wo  may  miss  Aunt  Clara?     Anyhow,  lots 
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.rralures  just  a.,  had  a.s  yours  will  be  there,  for  we  can't 
enpi^rn  tlio  desert  like  „  private  sittiim-room  " 

That  settle-,!  it.     I  dashed  dow,,  ;airs  and  sorted  out 
my  charges.     They  had  got  themselves  up  in  all  kinds  of 
costumes,  for  this  "act."     One  mau  had  on  „  foldin- 
opera-hat.  which  he  had    bought  ju.l  the  right  thing  for 
tgypt.  as  It  was  so  ea.sy  to  pack!    Girls  in  evening  dress- 
mci,  young  and  old  in  helmets  and  straw  hats,  ancient 
maidens,  and  fat  married  ladies.  Jp  du  t  cloaks  or  ball 
Rowns,  climbed  or  leaped  or  scramble,  onto  cau.els.  with 
shrieks  of  joy  or  moans  of  horror:  or  el.>     hey  tumbled  onto 
donkeys  which  bounded  away  before  the  riders  were  well 
on   their  backs.     And   men.   women,  and  animals  were 
shouting,    giggli,.^,,    groaning,    gabbling,    snarling.      „d 
squeaking;  an  extraordinary  procession  to  pay  hono.^    to 
tlie  Pyramids  and  the  lonely  Sphinx. 

Wc  of  the  roof.party  considered  ourselves,  figuratively 
speaking,  above  camels,  far  abo,e  donkeys,  and  scornful 
of  niotor-cars.  in  which  it  was  irreverent  to  charge  up  to 
the  Great  Pyramid  as  if  to  the  door  of  a  cafe.     We  walked 
and  Monny  still  lent  herself  to  me;  but  she  no  longe; 
bubbled  over  with  delight  at  everything.     A  subdued 
n  ood  was  upon  her,  and  her  eyes  looked  sad.  even  anxious. 
".  the  translucent  light  which  was  not  so  much  like  earthly 
•noonlight  as  the  beginning  of  sunrise  in  some  far,  magie 
dreamland.     She  had  the  pathetic  air  of  a  spoiled  chUd 
who  begins  suddenly,  if  only  vaguely,  to  reali^e  that  it 
lannot  have  everything  it  wants  in  the  world.     And  she 
moroly  smiled  when  I  told  her  how,  to  insure  the  peace  of 
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the  desert,  I  had  offered  a  prize  of  a  large  blue  scarab  as 
big  as  a  paperweight,  for  that  njember  of  the  Set  who  did 
not  even  say  "Oh ! "  to  the  Sphinx.  "  Antoun"  had  "  vet- 
ted" the  alleged  scarab  and  pronounced  it  a  modern  for- 
gery; but  nobody  else  knew  that,  and  as  a  prize  it  was 
popular. 

The  sky  had  that  clear  pale  blue  of  dawn,  when  day  first 
realizes  that,  though  born  of  night,  it  is  no  longer  night. 
Casseopeia's  Chair  and  Orion  were  being  tossed  about  the 
burning  heavens  like  golden  furniture  out  of  a  house  on 
fire;  and  one  great  star-jewel  had  fallen  on  the  apex  of  cruel 
Kh'ifu's  Pyramid.  I  should  have  liked  to  beUeve  it  was 
Sirius,  tlie  "lucky"  star  sacred  to  Isis  and  Hathor;  but 
Monny's  schoolgirl  knowledge  of  astronomy  bereft  me  of 
that  innocent  pleasure.  No  wonder  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, with  such  jewels  in  their  blue  treasure-house,  were 
famous  astrologers  and  astronomers  before  the  days  when 
Rameses'  daughter  found  Moses  in  the  bulrushes  of 
Roda  Island! 

The  stars  spoke  to  us  as  we  walked,  soft-footed,  through 
the  sand;  and  the  pure  wind  of  the  desert  spoke  other 
words  of  the  same  language,  the  language  of  the  Universe 
and  of  Nature.  Here  and  there  yellow  lights  in  a  distant 
camp  flashed  out  like  fireflies;  far  away  ax:ross  the  billowing 
sands,  rocks  bleached  Uke  bone  gave  an  effect  of  surf  on  an 
unseen  shore;  now  and  then  a  silent,  swift-moving  Arab 
stealing  out  of  shadow,  might  have  been  the  White  Woman 
who  haunts  the  Sphinx,  hurrying  to  a  fatal  tryst:  and  the 
Great  Pyramid  seemed  to  float  between  desert  sand  and 
cloudless  sky  like  the  golden  palace  of  Aladdin  b^ing  trans- 
ported through  air  by  the  Geni  of  the  Lamp.     There  never 
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was  such  gold  as  this  gold  of  sand  and  pyramids,  under  the 
moon!  We  said  that  it  was  like  condensed  sun  rays,  so 
vivid,  so  bright,  that  the  moon  could  not  steal  its  colour. 
Cloudlike  white  figures  were  running  up  Khufu's  geome- 
tric mountain;  Arabs  expecting  money  when  they  should 
come  leaping  down,  whole  or  in  pieces.  And  the  khaki 
uniforms  of  British  soldiers  mounting  or  descending  for 
their  own  stolid  amusement,  made  the  Pyramid  itself 
seem  to  be  ^vrithing,  so  like  was  the  colour  of  the  cloth 
to  that  of  the  stone.  No  use  being  angry  because  the 
monument  was  crawling  with  Tommies!  The  Pyramids 
were  as  much  theirs  as  ours.  And  probably  Napoleon's 
soldiers  f;>ent  their  moonlit  evenings  in  the  same  way; 
a  thought  which  somehow  made  the  thinp  seem  less  intol- 
erable. 

We  climbed  to  the  vast  platformof  the  Ghizeh  Pyramids, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  billows  of  the  desert,  in  quest  of 
the  Sphinx.  Sir  Marcus  was  entitled  to  call  himself  the 
pioneer,  but  we  needed  no  one  to  show  us  the  way.  li 
was  but  too  clearly  indicated  by  the  bands  of  pilj>-=ms,  ^'o- 
ing  or  ret  urning.  And  among  the  latter  were  those  whom 
Monny  callously  referred  to  as  "poor Lord  Ernest's  crowd." 
Miss  Hassett-Bean  and  the  Biddell  girls  made  us  linger, 
with  sand  trickling  over  the  tops  of  our  shoes,  while  they 
poured  into  our  ears  their  impressions  of  the  Sphinx. 
Miss  H.  B.  thought  that  She  (with  a  capital  S)  was  a 
combination  of  Goddess,  Prophetess,  and  Mystery.  Enid 
thought  she  was  like  an  Irish  washerwoman  making 
a  face;  and  Elaine  said  she  was  the  image  of  their  bulldog 
at  home.  Monny  (after  a  sandy  introduction)  listened 
to  these  verbal  vandalisms  in  horrified  silence.     I  could  see 
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that  she  was  exerting  herself,  for  my  sake,  to  be  civil  to  my 
charges  (who  were  more  interested  in  her  than  they  had 
been  in  the  Sphinx),  and  that,  if  she  could  have  done  so 
without  hurting  their  feelings,  she  would  have  struck  them 
dead.  But  my  fears  that  their  mental  suggestions  might 
obsess  her  were  baseless.  She  did  not  speak  when  the 
golden  billows  parted  to  give  us  a  first  vision  of  the  great 
Mystery  of  the  Desert.  I  had  led  Monny  by  a  round- 
about way,  and  instead  of  seeing  the  Sphinx  from  the  back, 
we  came  upon  her  face  to  face,  as  she  gazed  with  her  won- 
derful, all-knowing  eyes,  straight  into  that  world  beyond 
knowledge  which  lies  somewhere  east  of  the  moon. 
Veiled  by  the  night  in  silver  and  blue,  with  a  proud  lift 
of  the  head,  .she  faced  past  and  future,  which  were  one 
for  her,  and  the  present,  nothing.  The  moon  gave  back 
for  a  few  hours  all  her  lost  loveUness,  of  which  men  had 
robbed  her,  seeming  miraculously  to  restore  the  broken 
features,  whole  and  beautiful  as  they  had  been  in  her  youth 
before  history  began.  It  was  as  if  in  the  moon's  rays  were 
silver  hands,  mending  the  marred  majesty,  giving  life  to 
the  eyes  and  to  the  haunting,  secret  smile.  I  thought  of 
the  story  of  King  Harmachis:  how  he  dreamed  that  the 
Sphinx  came  to  him,  saying  that  the  sand  pressed  upon 
her,  and  she  could  not  breathe.  Nobody  since  his  day 
had  for  long  left  her  buried! 

"What  does  it  mean  to  you?"  I  broke  the  silence  to 
ask. 

"I  don't  know, "  Monny  said.  "All  I  know  is  that  she's 
more  wonderful  than  I  expected,  and  as  beautiful  as  the 
loveliest  marble  Venus  of  Italy,  though  a  thousand  times 
greater  —  if  one  perfect  thing  can  be  greater  than  another. 
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Sue's  so  great  that  1  don't  think  she  can  be  meant  to  be 
a  woman  -  or  even  a  man.  She  is  like  a  soul  carved  in 
stone. 

"All  in  a  moment  you  have  guessed  the  riddle'"  I  ex- 
claimed  hking  and  understanding  the  girl  better  than  I 
had  liked  or  understood  her  yet.     "I  believe  that's  the 
secret  of  the  Splunx.     The  king  who  had  this  stupendous 
Idea  and  caused  .t  to  be  carried  out,  said  to  some  inspired 
sculptor.     Make  for  me  from  the  rock  of  the  desert,  a 
portrau.  not  of  me  as  I  am  seen  by  men.  in  my  mortal  part 
or  Khat,  for  that  can  be  placed  elsewhere;  but  an  image  of 
my  real  sel    my  soul  or  Ka.  looking  past  the  smaU  things 
of  this  world  mto  eternity,  which  hes  beyond  this  desert 
and  all  deserts.      Then  the  sculptor  made  the  Sphinx,  and 
gave  It  such  grandeur,  such  mysteiy  of  countenance  that 
mstmctnely  the  souls  of  people  recognized  the  soul  look 
You  have  a  soul,  and  it  told  you  the  secret.     Only  those 
who  have  no  souls  find  the  Sphinx  heavy  or  hideous,  or 
utterly  beyond  their  comprehension." 

"Have  I  a  soul? "  Monny  asked,  dreamily.  "Men  I've 
known  have  told  me  I  haven't.  Yet  sometimes  I've 
thought  I  felt  .t  fluttering.  And  if  I  have  a  soul.  I  shall 
find  ,t.n  Egypt.  Oh.  I  shall!  Something  -  yes  the 
Sphmx  herself!  -  tells  me  that. " 

I  was  tempted  to  ask  "What  about  a  heart?"  And  then 
-  m  a  violent  hurry,  before  anybody  came  -  to  mention 
my  own,  mto  which  the  moon  seemed  pouring  a  little  of 
the  honey  it  had  brought  for  the  Sphinx.  I  did  feel  that 
some  one  owed  a  moonlight  proposal  under  the  Sphinx's 
nose  (or  the  place  where  its  nose  had  been)  to  such  a  girl 
as  Monny.     Her  Egyptian  experience  could  never  be  per- 
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feet  and  complete  unless  she  were  proposed  to  on  the  night 
of  the  full  moon,  with  the  Sphinx's  blessing;  and  as  no 
better  man  was  here  to  do  it,  I  could  not  be  thought  con- 
ceited if  I  took  the  duty  upon  myself.  Besides,  Brigit 
would  so  thoroughly  approve! 

"Look  here,  Biddy,  I  mean  Monny, "  I  began  hastily, 
"  there's  something  I  want  to  tell  you,  something  very  im- 
portant you  ought  to  know,  because  matters  can't  go  on 
much  longer  as  they  are " 

"Is  it  something  abouc  'Antoun'?"  she  broke  in,  with  a 
little  gasp,  as  I  paut  >d  for  breath  and  courage.  "If  it  is, 
maybe  I  know  it  already ! " 

Extraordinary,  the  rehef  I  felt !  T  ought  to  have  suffered 
a  shock  of  disappointment,  because  I  couldn't  possibly 
finish  a  proposal  after  such  an  interruption.  But  instead, 
my  spirits  went  up  with  a  bound.  Probably,  however, 
that  was  because  her  hint  was  a  whip  to  my  curiosity. 
"What  do  you  know  about  'Antoun'?"  I  asked. 

Perhaps  I  forgot  to  lower  my  voice;  or  perhaps  voices 
carry  far  across  desert-spaces,  as  across  water.  Anyhow 
the  clear  tones  of  Cleopatra  answered  like  an  echo. 
"  Antoun  —  Antoun !  I  hear  Lord  Ernest  calUng. " 

Biddy  —  dear  little  matchmaking  Biddy  —  had  man- 
aged Sir  Marcus,  Bill  Bailey  and  Rachel,  as  a  circus  rider 
manages  three  spirited  white  horses  at  one  time.  The 
desert  was  her  ring,  and  she  had  reined  her  steeds  to  her 
will,  keeping  them  out  of  my  way  and  Monny 's  at  all  costs, 
no  matter  whether  they  saw  the  Sphinx  in  back  view  or 
noseless  profile.  But  Mrs.  East's  principal  occupation 
in  life  was  not  to  get  me  engaged  to  the  Gilded  Rose. 
And  either  she  lost  her  presence  of  mind,  or  else  she  was  not 
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so  much  enjoying  her  moonlight  t«e-a-tae  with  Fenton. 
that^.t  wos  worth  wh.le  to  hide  from  us  behind  a  sani 

J^^^-T"  T"^"^  ''""^  "  «"'^  °'  «''=dow.  Anthony  .eir 
plend,d  under  the  moon,  a  true  man  of  the  d  Jrt  1 

ITh      f  "°^'Vn«=«««tion  of  Egypt  (so  he  must  have 

brdi'^Srti  "^"'^''"^'"'^''"'^"^''^■"^ '^^"^"^ 

Then  up  came  the  others,  Sir  Marcus  impossible  to 

estram;  and  we  all  talked  together  a.  people  a^Tx^t^ 

totalkwhentheyhavecomethousandsofit"!2^e^ 

Ue~th1^^^«/^^'^-'    ^^^-'•erful-tcrS 
ble      VUich  do  you  find  more  impressive,  the  Sphinx  or 
the  Pyramids?    Isn't  it  apity  they  let  the  templeLtween 
the  paws  remain  buried?    And  aren't  th»  P„      ^ 
;je  Titanic,  golden  ^^i.J"  Z 'Jt Z^Zty'T: 

Tku.  „  iibhrod;  md  oHm.  nm.  ot|™  „„  _, 
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all.  She  wiis  like  some  royal  captive  surrounded  by  a 
rabble  mob,  yet  as  undisturbed  in  soul  as  though  her  puny, 
hooting  tormentors  had  no  existence.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  she  scorned  us,  as  that  she  did  not  know  we  were  there. 
When  we  sorted  ourselves  out,  to  escape  Sir  Marcus, 
Cleopatra  deigned  to  make  use  of  me,  having  first  observed 
(with  burning  interest)  that  Monny  a.-d  Rachel  were  with 
Bailey,  and  that  "Antoun"  was  pointing  things  out  to 
Brigit  O'Brien,  as  it  is  Man's  metier  (in  pictures  and  rdver- 
tisements)  to  point  things  out  to  Woman. 

"It's  been  a  wonderful  evening,"  Mrs.  East  said.  "It 
has  made  up  for  everything  I  suffered  last  night.  We 
brought  dinner  out  into  the  desert,  in  that  smallest  tea- 
basket,  you  know,  and  ate  it  together,  he  and  I  —  An- 
tony and  I.  There!  I  may  as  well  confess  that's  what  I 
call  him  to  myself,  for  I've  guessed  your  secret  —  and  his. 
But  don't  be  afraid.  I  won't  tell  a  soul.  It's  too  roman- 
tic and  fascinating  for  words  —  or  to  put  into  words.  He 
let  me  have  my  fortune  told  by  an  Arab  sand  diviner,  who 
came  while  we  were  at  dinner.  I  can't  repeat  to  you  what 
the  fortune-teller  said.  But  I  feel  as  if  I  were  living  in  a 
book.  Oh,  'f  only  I  were  writing  it  myself  and  could 
make  everything  happen  just  as  I  want  it  to  happen!  Do 
you  know  one  thing  I  would  put  into  the  story?" 

"No,  I  can't  think,"  I  said,  rather  anxiously. 

"I  would  have  you  propose  to  Monny. " 

"Oh  —  by  Jove,  Mrs.  East!" 

"Why  —  don't  you  admire  her?" 

"But  of  course.  She's  irresistible.  Only  she's  so 
horribly  rich.  And  besides,  she  doesn't  think  <  '  me  in  that 
way. " 
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"Y'ou  can't  be  sure.  Now,  Lord  Ernest,  I'm  going  to 
whisper  you  a  secret.  I  believe  —  I  really  do  —  that 
Monny  would  be  glad  if  you'd  propose.  If  I  were  in  your 
place,  if  I  liked  her,  I  would  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
might  save  her  from  humiliation  —  from  a  great  trouble.  " 
Being  a  duffer,  I  could  only  say  once  again.  "By  Jove!" 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

AN  UNDERGROUND  PROPOSAL 

I  didn't  sleep  much  that  night,  for  thinking  of  Monny; 
and  when  I  did  sleep,  I  dreamrd  of  her;  tangled  dreams,  in 
which  she  was  Monny  Gilder  with  Brigit  O'Brien's  eyes. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  she  liked  me?  Mrs.  East  ought 
to  know.  I  made  up  my  mird  that  to-morrow  I  would 
begin  by  feeling  my  way,  but  when  to-morrow  came  I  had 
no  time  to  feel  anything  vAich  concerned  my  private 
affairs. 

It  seemed,  or  so  I  was  told  "for  my  own  good"  by 
Miss  Hassett-Bean.  that  the  Candace  people  thought  it 
"snobby"  for  me  to  have  indulged  in  a  private  dinner- 
party, and  to  have  hustled  them  off  in  a  drove  to  the 
Sphinx  while  I  went  leisurely  with  my  smart  friends. 
They  knew  all  about  the  feast  on  the  roof,  and  were  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  have  been  there.  Did  I  con- 
sider my  American  heiress  better  than  they,  better  even 
than  the  family  of  an  ex-Lord  Mayor?  If  I  wished  to 
make  up  lost  ground,  I  must  devote  myself  to  duty,  and 
be  nicer  than  ever  to  everybody. 

This  was  one  of  the  moments  when  I  was  tempted  to 

throw  over  my  job;  but  I  remembered  the  reward,  and  set 

myself  once  more  to  the  earning  of  it.    For  the  next  few 

days  I  scarcely  saw  Monny  or  Brigit,  or  even  heard  what 
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was  happening  to  them  —  for  th^y  had  "done"  the  princi- 
pal sights  of  Cairo,  and  I  (at  the  head  of  the  Candaee 
crowd)  was  "doing"  them.     As  if  in  a  game  of  "Follow 
my  Leader, "  I  led  the  band  from  mosque  to  mosque;  not 
indeed  visiting  the  whole  two  hundred  and  sixty-four,  but 
calling  on  the  best  ones.    To  begin  with,  I  collected  the 
Set  on  the  height  of  the  Citadel,  which  commands  all 
Cairc,  the  platform  of  the  Pyramids  (not  only  the  Ghizrh 
P-yamids  but  the  sixty  odd  others,  which  newcomers  don't 
talk  about):  the  tawny  Mokattam  Hills,  and  the  silver- 
blue  serpent  of  the  Nile.    From  this  vujxtage  place  I 
pointed  out  the  things  we  had  to  see  in  the  city  spread  out 
below  us,  .so  that  on  the  vaguest  minds  the  picture  might 
be  painted  in  its  entirety,  before  they  began  to  absorb 
details  on  that  mosaic  map  which  was  Cairo.     The  tombs 
of  the  Mamelukes,  strangely  shaped  monuments,  vague 
and  white  as  squatting  ghosts;  the  graves  of  the  Caliphs; 
the  historic  gates  of  cl-Kaliira;  and  the  many  ancient 
mosques,  whose  minarets  soared  against  the  blue  like  tall- 
stemmed  flowers  in  a  palace  garden. 

Mentally  fortified  by  this  bird's-eye  view  from  the 
Citadel  (of  course,  I  had  to  trot  them  up  again  for  the 
sunset),  my  charges  let  themselves  be  led  from  mosque  to 
mosque,  from  tomb  to  tomb.  Some,  possessed  with  a 
demoniac  dpsire  to  get  their  money's  worth  of  Egypt,  were 
unable  to  enjoy  any  sight,  in  their  nervous  dread  of  miss- 
ing some  other  spectacle,  which  people  at  home  might  ask 
them  about.  These  strained  their  wearied  intelligences  U, 
see  more  than  they  possibly  could  at  any  one  moment,  un- 
less they  had  eyes  all  round  their  heads;  and  others,  of  an 
even  more  irritating  type,  never  lifted  the  few  eyes  they 
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had  from  the  pngcs  of  guide-books.  I  liked  better  those 
who,  like  Monny,  frankly  said  that  they  didn't  wish  to 
have  their  minds  tidied  up.  and  be  told  a  string  of  things 
about  Egypt.  They  just  wanted  to  feel  the  thing.s,  and 
let  them  slowly  soak  in.  And  the  nice,  lazy,  Southern 
Americans,  who  said  they  were  "  tomb  shy,"  and  loitered 
about,  bettinK  from  one  to  six  sca"abs  on  the  speed  of 
floa.s,  or  donkeys,  while  I  whipped  forth  for  their  tired 
companions  a  dill  drove  of  fact.s  fattened  for  their 
benefit. 

Mosques  ami  churches  and  tombs  had  to  be  visited,  but 
did  not  appeal  to  all  ta-stes.  The  Bazaars  did.  So  did 
the  Zoo,  more  fascinating  than  any  other  zoo,  because 
each  animal  has  its  trick,  or  pet,  or  plaything. 

As  an  excuse  to  see  Monny  and  the  rest  of  my  fiienda,  I 
got  up  1  moonlight  digging  expedition  at  Fustat,  those 
great  moum's  of  rubbish  and  buried  trea.sure  near  Egyp- 
tian Babylon  rfherc  a  city  was  burnt  lest  it  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Crusaders.  Monny  and  her  party  were 
invited  to  join  us,  and  accepted  the  invitation,  piloted  by 
"Antoun. "  And  concerning  this  entertainment,  I  had 
an  idea.  Those  who  choose  to  dig  among  these  desert- 
like sandhills,  between  the  Coptic  churches  of  Babylon  and 
the  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  may  chance  on  something  of 
value,  especially  after  a  windstorm  or  a  landslip:  bits  of 
Persian  pottery,  fragments  of  iridescent  glass,  broken 
bracelets  of  enamel,  opaline  beads,  or  tiny  gods  and  god- 
desses. Why  should  I  not  (thought  I)  apportion  off  to 
each  member  of  the  band  his  or  her  own  digging  patch? 
This  would  save  squabbling  and  would  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  propose  in  a  unique  way  to  Monny. 
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llcgardinK  tlic  idi-ii  as  an  inspiration,  I  carried  it  out 
scientifically.  Helped  by  Anthony,  after  the  sun  had  set 
and  the  mounds  were  deserted,  I  stakr<!  out  ihe  most 
promising"claims,  "andmarkcd  each  spate  with  the  name 
of  the  "iniiiir"  for  whom  I  intended  it.  In  Monny's  patch, 
near  the  surface  wliere  she  could  not  possibly  miss  it,  I 
buried  .  letter  wrapped  round  a  cow-cared  head  of  Ilathor 
which  I  had  lM)UBht  at  the  Egj'ptian  Aluscum-sho]).  Now, 
in  justice  to  myself.  I  must  tell  you  that  this  letter  was  no 
common  letter,  such  as  any  T-m,  Dick,  or  Harry  nmy 
write  to  the  Mury  Jane  Smith  of  the  moment.  It  was  a 
missive  which  cost  me  midnisht  electricity  and  brain- 
strain;  for  not  only  must  I  appeal  to  my  lady,  I  must  also 
suit  an  en'ironmenl. 

Monny  had  taken  up  tlie  study  of  hieroglyphics,  in 
order  to  ap|)reciale  intell-ently  the  tombs  and  temples  of 
the  Nile.  She  hud  bou/ht  books,  and  was  learning  with 
the  energy  of  a  stenoKr.ii)hcr,  to  write  and  read.  She 
wrote  out  exercises,  and  submitted  them  for  correction  to 
"Antoun"  who,  as  an  Egjptian,  wa-s  to  be  considered  an 
authority.  "Of  course,"  she  explained  to  me,  "one  comes 
here  thinking  that  all  Egyi)lians  nowadays,  even  Copts, 
are  Arabs.  But  he  says  that  Egj-ptiuns  are  as  Egyptian 
as  they  ever  were,  because  Arab  invasion  has  left  little 
more  trace  in  their  blood  than  the  Romans  left  in  the  blood 
of  the  English.  It  interests  me  invch  more  to  feel  when 
I'm  in  Egypt  that  I'm  among  real  Egyptians." 

With  this  in  my  mind,  I  was  convinced  that  a  love  letter 
in  hieroglyphics,  unearthed  by  moonlight  in  the  mounds 
of  Fustat,  would  please  Monny. 

The  difficulty  was  that,  though  I  co     I       -ak  Arabic 
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fairly  well,  I  hardly  knew  the  difference  betwecen  hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic  and  demotic  forms;  but  the  limited  sym- 
bols I  was  able  to  employ  were  so  strong  in  themselves 
that  a  few  would  go  a  long  way:  and  if  they  were  not  as 
correct  as  the  sentiments  they  expressed,  Monny  was 
not  herself  a  mistress  of  hieroglyphic  style.  I  could  find 
no  hieroglyphic  suit  in  which  to  clothe  the  name  Emesl; 
but  since  I  had  liecumc  keeper  of  men,  mice,  and  morals  in 
Sir  Marcus  Lark's  floating  zoo,  Monny's  craze  for  Egyp- 
tianizing  everything  had  suggested  the  nickname  of  Men- 
Khcper-Ril.  She  sometimes  called  me  Ra  for  short, 
therefore  I  now  ventured  to  divert  to  my  own  uses  a  sign 
and  cartouche  once  the  property  of  a  "son  of  the  Sun," 
and  King  of  Egypt: 
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Tranjslation:  Beautiful  Queen,  Star  (of)  My  Heart  (and)  Soul. 
Give  .Me  (your)  Love.  Become  My  Wife  (and)  Goddess  (for) 
E'^'ty-  Men-Khepei-(Ka)  Ea. 
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I  patted  mywif  on  the  back,  put  the  letter  in  the  ground; 
and  the  digging  party  was  a  wild  success;  but  time  passed 
on.  and  I  had  no  answer.     What  I  expected  was  a  reply  in 
kind,  an  hieratic  acceptance  or  a  demotic  refusal;  either 
one  would  be  good  practice  for  Monny.     But  not  a  hiero- 
glyph of  any  description  came.    I  had  to  go  on  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.     To  be  ignored  was  less  tolerable  than 
being  refu.scd.    Monny's  silence  began  to  get  upon  my 
nerves;  and  to  make  matters  worae.  there  was  that  desert 
trip  hanging  over  my  head.     I  knew  even  less  about  organ- 
izing  a  desert  trip  than  I  knew  about  hieroglyphics;  yet  it 
had  to  be  done.    As  Sir  Marcus  said  it  was  "  up  '.o  me"  to 
do  it  so  well  that  Cook  would  look  sick.    Anthony  was 
absorbed   in  secret    official   duties  and  open,   unofficial 
duties.    His  was  a  great  "  thinking"  part,  and  our  occupa- 
tions  kept  us  apart  rather  than  brought  us  together      On 
the  one  occa.sion  when  we  were  alone,  he  devoted  four  out 
of  five  minutes  to  telling  me  what  he  had  learned  ol  ihe 
night  disturbance  in  front  of  the  House  of  the  Crocodile. 
"A  Britisher  of  sorts"  had  come  into  the  street,  guided  by 
an  Arab.    There  had  been  some  dispute  about  payment, 
and  the  BriUsher  had  slapped  Uie  dragoman's  face.    This 
had  been  followed,  as  he  might  have  known  it  would,  with 
a  stab;  a  crowd  had  assembled,  and  scattered  before  the 
police;  the  stabbed  one  had  gone  to  hospital,  the  stabber  to 
prison.     Altogether  it  was  not  surprising  that  Mansoor, 
the  suspicious  caretaker,  had  feared  a  trap,  and  closed  his 
doors.    Bedr  el  Gemily,  now  one  of  the  great  unemployed, 
had  been  seen  near  the  hospital  where  the  injured  man 
lay;  but  he  had  taken  the  alarm  and  departed  without 
inquiring  for  the  invalid's  health;  or  else  his  being  in  that 
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neighbourhood  was  a  coincidence.  The  name  of  the  man 
knifed  was  Burke,  and  London  was  given  as  his  address. 
He  was  between  thirty-five  and  forty,  and  according  to  the 
arrested  dragoman  was  "not  a  gentleman,  but  a  tourist." 
His  hurt  was  not  severe:  and  as  the  Arab  had  been  exas- 
perated by  a  blow,  the  punishment  would  not  be  excessive. 

When  at  length  I  had  seized  the  last  remaining  minute  to 
put  the  question,  "Do  you  think  Miss  Gilder  has  found 
out  who  you  really  are?"  Fenton  seemed  astonished. 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  it  at  all,"  he  answered  simply. 
"She's  giving  me  too  many  other  things  to  think  of. " 

"What  kind  of  things.'"  I  stealthily  inquired. 

"Oh,"  —  with  an  evasive  air  —  "I  don't  know  what 
to  make  of  her  yet.  But  I  haven't  given  up  my  silly 
scheme. " 

"What  silly  scheme?" 

"Antoun"  looked  almost  sulky.  "Well,  if  you've 
forgotten,  I  won't  remind  you.  It's  absurd;  it's  even 
brutal;  and  I'm  ashamed  of  it.     But  I  stick  to  it." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  DESERT  DIARY  BEGUN 

1  FOt-ND  out  wh.v  Monny  paid  no  attention  to  my  buried 
letter.  But  the  way  in  wliich  I  found  it  out  (and  sev- 
eral  other  things  at  the  same  time)  is  part  of  the  desert 
trip. 

1  am  not  a  man  whose  soul  turns  to  diaries  for  consola- 
tion; but  I  did  keep  up  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  a 
notebook  in  Egypt  -  it  helped  me  with  my  lectures - 
and  m  the  desert  it  relieved  my  feelings.  Looking  over 
the  desert  pages,  I'm  tempted  to  give  them  as  they  stand: 
Black  Friday:  Morning.  The  start's  for  Monday,  and 
nothmg  done!  Could  I  develop  symptoms  of  creeping 
paralysis,  and  throw  the  responsibility  on  Anthony?  But 
too  late  for  that  now;  and  he  may  have  to  stay  on  in 
Cairo  for  a  day  or  two.  Why  did  I  leave  my  peaceful 
home.'  Ifs  the  lure  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Golden 
Pyramid.  La.st  night  before  I  went  to  l)ed,  read  over  my 
ropy  of  Ferlini-s  letters,  to  gain  courage.  Gained  it  fota 
httle;  but  when  I  think  of  that  desert  I'm  supposed  tptSrn 
uito  a  happy  playground  for  tripjiers,  and  not  a  tent  hired 
"r  a  prune  bought,  or  an  egg  laid,  for  all  I  know,  I  wish 
Anthony  and  I  had  let  Lark  stick  to  our  mountain. 

Thi.s  is  Lark's  fault  anyhow.     He  sprang  the  thing  on 
liie.     Said  it  would  be  ea.syius  falling  off  a  log.     Said  Cairo 
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was  full  of  Arabs  whose  mission  in  life  was  supplying  tenU 
anil  utensils  for  desert  tours.  People  would  be  charmed 
with  simple  life,  and  me  as  universal  provider.  All  I  had 
to  do  was  to  supply  cheap  editions  of  "The  Garden  of 
Allah,"  and  plenty  of  dates;  and  hint  that  it  was  con- 
sidered vulgar  in  the  Best  Circles  to  put  on  PSche  Melba 
airs  in  the  desert.  With  a  few  quotations,  I  should  make 
thera  content  with  a  lotf  of  bread,  a  cup  of  wine,  and 
Thing-um.-Bob.  Why,  they'd  be  falling  in  love  with  each 
other  under  the  desert  stars,  and  my  principal  occupation 
would  be  saying,  "  Bless  you,  my  children! " 

Sounded  neat;  and  I  remembered  that,  according  to 
Brigit,  Monny  wanted  the  "  desert  to  take  her. "  Thought 
it  might  be  useful  if  I  were  on  in  that  act.  Abyssmal 
beast  of  a  dragoman  who  lurks  round  Mena  House  buoyed 
me  up  with  false  hopes.  Said  he  had  a  fine  outfit  which 
he  let,  and  threw  himself  in  as  guide.  Plenty  of  every- 
thing (including  cheek)  for  fifteen  people,  the  exact  num- 
ber who  have  put  down  their  names  to  go.  (Some  girls 
and  parents  are  staying  for  a  ball  at  the  Semiramis,  where 
I've  tearfully  persuaded  the  only  soft-hearted  officers 
I  know  to  dance  with  them  —  otherwise  the  lot  would 
have  been  on  my  hands  in  the  desert.)  Had  so  much  to  do 
yesterday  taking  the  crowd  to  Matariyeh,  where  the  Holy 
Family  hid  in  a  hollow  tree,  that  I  had  no  time  to  look 
at  the  Arab's  outfit.  Was  inclined  to  save  trouble  and 
trust  him,  but  saw  Anthony  a  minute  last  night;  he  urged 
me  to  inspect  everything.  Did  so  early  this  morning. 
Rotten  outfit:  tents  like  old  patchwork  quilts,  pots  and 
pans,  etc.,  probably  bought  job  lot  from  Noah  when  the 
Ark  was  docked.    Those  keenest  on  desert "  taking  "  them, 
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will  be  mad  as  hatters  if  it  takes  them  in.  Suppose  I'll 
have  to  interview  half  the  Arabs  in  Cairo  to-day.  Wish 
I  had  a  Ka  or  Ba  or  whatever  you  get  for  an  astral  body  in 
Egypt,  and  I  could  say  to  it,  "Here,  my  dear  chap,  I 
trust  you  to  do  this  job  while  I  stay  in  Cairo  and  rest  my 
features. "  Then  he'd  get  the  blame,  and  I'd  disappear, 
never  to  be  seen  again.  Or  if  he  were  a  Ka  with  Cook 
accomplishments,  maybe  he'd  bring  the  thing  off  all 
right,  n  which  case  I  could  turn  up  and  take  the  credit 
and  marry  Monny.  Happy  thought!  Cook!  Why 
shouldn't  1  sneak  to  Cook,  and  inquire  in  a  careless  way 
if  they  publish  any  pamphlet  on  "How  to  Do  a  Desert 
Tour." 

Laler:  Have  been  to  Cook.  No  pamphlet,  but  a  friend 
in  need.  Talk  of  casting  bread  on  the  waters!  In  Rome 
I  cast  a  crust  which  I  didn't  want,  and  it's  come  back  in 
Cairo  with  butter  and  sugar  on  it. 

Must  have  been  two  years  ago  in  Rome  when  .  young 
chap  wrote  to  me  to  the  Embassy.  Said  he'd  been  dis- 
appointed in  getting  work  he'd  come  abroad  for,  had  seen 
my  name,  recognized  it,  wa&-  im  my  county;  and  could 
I  use  him  as  a  stenographe.  or  anything?  I  couldn't; 
but  I  found  him  some  one  who  could;  and  forgot  him  till  I 
saw  him  this  morning  a  fully  fledged  clerk  at  Cook's. 
Checking  the  impulse  to  fall  on  his  neatly  striped  blue  and 
white  bosom,  I  invited  him  to  lunch;  and  as  a  reward  for 
what  he  calls  "past  and  present  favours,"  he  had  given  me 
new  life.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  he's  promised  to  provide 
me  not  only  with  tents,  but  camels  and  camel-boys  and  a 
camp  chM,  and  waiters  and  washbowls  and  a  desert  drago- 
man, and  thousands  of  things  I'd  never  thought  of.     It 
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seems  practically  certain  that  since  Napoleon  no  such 
genius  has  been  bom  as  Slaney.  Cleopatra  would  say 
that  S.  is  the  reincarnation  of  Napoleon;  but  neither  Cleo- 
patra nor  any  one  else  —  above  all.  Sir  Marcus  Lark  —  is 
to  know  of  his  existence.  Such  is  the  disinterested  self- 
sacrifice  of  this  buttered-and-sugared  Crust,  that  it  will 
do  everything  for  me,  while  k'ieping  itself  and  the  Organi- 
zation which  controls  it,  completely  in  the  background. 
The  Organization  is  too  great  to  mind;  and  the  Crust,  alias 
T.  Slaney,  thinks  itself  too  small. 

Lark,  Ltd.,  considers  himself  a  budding  rival  of  the  firm 
of  Cook;  but  a  deadly  bud.  If,  however.  Sir  M.  should 
come  to  hear  that  I  had  flown  for  succour  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  I  fear  it  would  be  all  over  with  the  bargain  for  which 
Anthony  and  I  are  selling  our  souls.  T.  Slaney  says  he 
never  shall  know.  He  guarantees  that  Cook  labels  and 
other  telltale  marks  shall  be  removed  from  everything, 
though  time  is  short  and  there  is  much  to  do.  He  will  be 
the  power  behind  the  tents,  and  I  will  be  in  them,  absorb- 
ing all  the  credit. 

Saturday:  All  cotdeur  de  Rose,  thanks  to  Slaney. 
Should  like  to  get  him  canonized.  Many  less  worthy  men, 
now  deceased,  have  been  given  the  right  to  put  Saint  be- 
fore their  names.  He  has  handed  me  a  list,  something 
less  than  a  mile  long,  of  articles  v.hich  Biddy  and  I,  as 
children,  used  to  call  eaties  and  drinkies.  He  has  told  mc 
where  the  things  can  be  bought,  and  has  written  a  letter 
of  introduction  which  secures  me  "highest  consideration 
and  lowest  prices."  Also  he  has  suggested  a  medicine- 
chest,  packs  of  cards,  the  newest  games,  ciearettes  suited 
to  European  and  Arab  tastes,  picture  post-cards  oi  Aese^ 
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scenes;  ink,  pens,  and  writing  paper.  "People  forget 
everything  they  want  on  these  trips,  but  you  mustn't," 
said  he.  I  have  acted  on  all  his  suggestions,  and  feel  as 
pnud  as  if  I  had  originated  them  myself. 

Sunday:    My  precious  friend  Slaney  has  made  a  large 
collection  of  Arabs,  camels,  tents,  etc.,  and  ordered  every- 
thing, animate  and  inanimate,  to  assemble  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mena  House  this  afternoon,  in  order  to  be 
insijected  by  me,  and  to  be  ready  for  a  start  early  to- 
morrow morning.      We  are  to  have  a  sandcart  with  a 
desert  horse  for  Cleopatra,  who  has  tried  a  camel  and 
found  it  wanting.     I  fancy  she  thinks  a  .sandcart  the  best 
modern  substitute  for  a  chariot;  and  at  worst,  it  ought  to  be 
as  comfortable.     Slaney  has  promised  a  yellow  one  — 
cart,  not  horse.     The  horse,  by  request,  is  to  be  white. 
Tlic  other  ladies  arc  having  camels.     I  daren't  think  of 
Miss  Ha.ssett-Bean  at  the  end  of  the  week.     The  men,  also, 
will  camel.     There  is,  indeed,   no   alternative  between 
camelling    and    sandcarting  —  sandcarting    not    recom- 
mended by  the  faculty  but  insisted  ui)on  by  Cleopatra. 
Hope  it  will  work  out  all  right;  and  am  inclined  to  be 
optimistic.     A  week  in  the  desert  and  the  flowery  oasis  of 
the  Fayum,  with  the  two  most  charming  women  in  Egypt! 
There  will  be  others,  but  there's  a  man  each,  and  more.     I 
shall  have  to  look  after  Monny  and  Brigit,  a-s  Anthony  ii 
having  his  hands  full  with  Cleopatra  lately,  and,  besides, 
he  can't  start  with  us.     Something  keeps  him  in  Cairo 
for  two  days  more,  and  he  will  have  to  join  us  near 
Tomieh. 

Sunday  Evening:    Back  from  Great  Pyramid,  where  I 
went  to  inspect  the  assembling  :.rmy.     Magnificent  is  the 
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only  word!  The  camels  fine  aninuiLs,  but  Anthony  has 
provided  the  three  best,  borrowing  these  aristocrats  of  the 
camel  world  from  Major  Gunter  ot  the  Coast  Guard. 
They  have  chased  hasheesh  smugglers,  and  have  seen 
desert  fighting.  Were  snarling  horribly  when  I  was  intro- 
duced, but  a  snarl  as  superior  to  the  common  snarls  of 
baggage-camels  as  their  legs  are  superior  in  shape.  Biddy, 
Monny,  Mrs.  East,  and  Rachel  Guest  were  there  with  Sir 
M.  and  "Antoun,"  having  been  inside  the  pyramid  and 
up  to  the  top.  Monny  on  her  high  horse  because  "An- 
toun"  says  it  will  be  beUer  for  the  ladies  to  ride  the  bag- 
gage-camels. The  others  take  his  word,  meekly,  but  she 
persists,  and  Anthony  agrees  to  give  her  the  camel  he  had 
meant  o  ride,  the  one  supposed  to  be  the  most  spirited. 
When  he  joins  us,  he  will  have  the  animal  intended  for  her. 
When  this  bargain  was  struck  between  them  I  thought 
his  eyes  looked  dangerous,  but  she  didn't  notice  or  didn't 
care. 

Fenton  tells  me  he  has  dreamed  again  of  the  red-faced 
man  with  the  purple  moustache.  I  laughed  at  his  bugbear 
and  flung  Colonel  Corkran  in  his  teeth.  By  the  way,  noth- 
ing has  been  heard  of  C.  by  any  of  us  since  the  day  he 
handed  in  his  resignation.  Suppose  he  has  gone  back  to 
England  ir.  Jie  sulks. 

Monday  Night:  I  am  writing  in  my  tent,  which  is  to 
be  shared  with  Anthony  when  he  arrives.  I  feel  years 
older  than  when  we  started  this  morning.  Middle  age 
seems  to  have  overtaken  me.  If  I  keep  on  at  this  rate, 
shall  be  a  centenarian  by  the  time  we  get  back  to  Cairo. 

We  made  a  splendid  caravan  at  the  start.  Besides  the 
train  of  camels  ridden  by  my  party  from  the  Candace 
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and  Monny  Gilder  with  her  satellit?s  (it  goes  against  the 
grain,  though,  to  call  a  bright  particular  star  like  Biddy  a 
satellite),  there  were  over  thirty  gigantic  beasts  laden 
with   our  numerous  bedroom,   kitchen,   luncheon,   and 
dinner-tents,  tent-pegs,  cooking-stove,  food  for  humans, 
fodder  for  animals,  casks  of  water,  mattresses,  folding-beds, 
other  tent  furniture,  tourists'  luggage,  and  so  on.     I  was 
happy  till  after  the  baggage-train  had  got  away,  each 
camel  with  iu  head  roped  to  the  tail  of  the  one  ahead,  all 
trailing  off  toward  the  distant  Pyramids  of  Sakkhara  well 
in  advance  of  us.     Each  camel  looked  like  a  house-moving. 
On  top  of  the  kitchen-camel's  load  was  perched  the  chM, 
a  singularly  withered  old  gentleman  with  black  and  blue 
complexion,  clad  in  a  vague,  flying  blanket.     (Has  been 
Turkish-coffee  man  in  Paris  hotels.)    Many  other  negroid 
persons  in  white  with  large  turbans;  a  few  cafe  au  lait 
Arabs;  these  all  counted  beforehand  by  Slaney,  for  me, 
and  identified  as  assistant-cooks,  waiters,  bed-makers,  and 
camel-men.  enough  apparently  to  stock  a  village.    But 
we  had  one  surprise  at  the  moment  of  starting  in  the  form 
of  a  bright  black  child,  clad  in  white,  with  a  white  skull 
cap  and  a  flat  profile  evidently  copied  from  the  Sphinx. 
I  don't  know  yet  why  this  Baby  Sphinx  has  come  or  who  he 
is;  but  he  rode  on  the  kitchen-camel's  tail,  hanging  on  by 
the  bread  (our  bread!)  which  was  in  a  bag. 

When  this  cavalcade  had  wound  away,  the  camels  mak- 
ing blue  heart-shaped  tracks  in  the  yellow  sand,  it  was  our 
turn  to  sUrt.  Not  one  of  us  would  have  changed  places 
with  any  old  Egyptian  king  or  queen,  and  we  did  not  feel 
vulgar  for  doing  this  trip  in  luxury,  because  ancient  royal- 
ties had  done  the  same,  and  so  do  the  great  sheikhsof  tie 
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desert  even  now.  As  I  put  Cleopatra  into  the  sandcart 
with  its  broad,  iron-rimined  wheels,  she  was  recalling  the 
days  when  she  travelled  with  a  train  of  asses  in  order  to 
have  milk  for  her  bath.  I  suggested  a  modern  condensed 
substitute,  but  the  offer  was  not  received  in  the  spirit  witli 
which  it  was  made.  Now  to  get  the  ladies  on  their  camels, 
after  which  we  men  would  vault  upon  our  animals,  and 
wind  away  among  billowing  dunes  full  of  shadowy  ripples 
and  high  lights,  like  cream-coloured  velvet! 

But  just  here  arose  the  first  small  cloud  in  the  blue. 
It  was  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  for  it  was  the  exact  size 
and  shape  of  Miss  Hassett-Bean's  hat.  It  was  a  largish 
hat  of  imitation  Panama  trimmed  with  green  veiling,  just 
the  hat  for  a  post-card  desert  all  pink  sunset  and  no  wind. 
As  she  was  about  to  mount  the  squatting  camel,  a  breeze 
blew  the  flap  over  her  eyes.  This  prevented  Miss  H.  B. 
from  seeing  that  the  camel  had  turned  its  neck  to  look 
at  her;  and  so,  as  she  reached  the  saddle  and  the  hat 
blew  up,  lady  and  camel  met  face  to  face.  It  wus  a  moment 
of  suspense,  for  neither  liked  the  other  at  first  sight.  The 
camel  began  to  gurgle  its  throat  in  a  threatening  manner, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  rise.  Miss  Ilassett-Bean,  staring 
into  two  quivering  nostrils  shaped  like  badly  made 
purses,  shrieked,  forgot  whether  she  must  first  bend  for- 
ward or  bend  back,  bent  in  the  way  she  ought  not  to  hav:: 
bent,  and  fell  upon  the  sand.  I  don't  quite  see  why  I  was 
to  blame  for  this  result,  but  she  saw,  and  said  I  ought  to 
have  warned  her  what  a  vile  creature  a  camel  was.  Noth- 
ing would  induce  her  to  try  again.  She  would  go  to  any 
extreme  rather  than  ride  a  beast  with  a  snake  for  a  neck, 
and  a  nasty  unsympathetic  face  full  of  green  juice  which  it 
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spit  out  at  you.  She  was  used  to  being  liked.  She  simply 
couldn't  go  about  on  a  thing  which  would  never  love  her, 
and  she  wouldn't  want  it  to  if  it  did.  She  would  go  homo 
or  else  she  would  have  a  sandcnrt.  All  the  neiglibouring 
sandcarts  were  engaged;  but  fortunately  "Antoun  Eff- 
endi"  appeared  at  that  instant  (he'd  taxied  out  to  see  us 
off),  and  he  persuaded  Cleopatra  to  let  Miss  Hassett- 
Hean  drive  with  her.  The  desert  horse,  feeling  this  extra 
weight,  looked  round  almost  as  unsympathetically  as  the 
camel  had;  but  nobody  paid  the  slightest  attention  excei>t 
his  attendant,  who  was  to  lead  him:  a  type  of  negro  "Nut," 
who  had  a  snobbish  habit  of  reddening  his  nails  with 
henna. 

By  this  time  a  crowd  had  assembled,  kept  in  check  by 
the  tall,  blue-robed  sheikh  of  the  Pyramids.  It  con- 
sisted mo  tly  of  Arab"!  determined  to  take  our  photographs 
or  sell  us  scarabs  —  which  Miss  Hassett-Bean  refused  on 
the  ground  that  she  disliked  things  off  dead  people.  But 
on  the  fringe  lurked  a  few  Europeans,  amused  to  see  so 
large  a  caravan  setting  forth;  and  the  men  of  our  party, 
hitherto  proud  of  their  curtained  helmets  and  desert  get- 
up,  became  self-conscious  under  a  fire  of  snapshots. 

"Hello,  my  Boy  Scout!"  I  was  hailed  by  Sir  Marcus, 
arriving  three  minutes  behind  Anthony,  and  on  the  same 
errand.  This  blow  to  my  self-esteem  fell  as  I  was  leading 
Monny  to  the  white  camel  which  was  hers  and  should  have 
been  Anthony's.  She  laughed  —  I  suppose  she  couldn't 
help  it.  I  couldn't  myself,  if  it  had  been  Harry  Snell  or 
Bill  Bailey;  but  as  it  was,  my  pride  of  khaki  helmet, 
knickers,  and  puttees  collapsed  like  a  burst  balloon.  I 
seemed  to  feel  the  calves  of  my  legs  wither.     It  was  in  this 
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mood  that  I  had  vo  put  Monny  on  that  coast-guard  camel, 
while  "Antoun"  .«tood  looking  on.  He  did  not  offer  to 
help  the  girl,  as  their  talk  yesterday  on  the  subject  of 
baggage-camels  versus  running  camels  hod  not  conduced 
to  officiousness. 

Monny  was  in  white:  broad  white  helmet  such  as  women 
wear,  white  suede  shoes,  white  silk  stockings,  and  a  lot 
of  lacy,  garden-party  things  tha*.  showed  frills  when  she 
flew,  birdlikc,  onto  the  cushioned  saddle.  "  That's  the 
way  to  do  it!"  I  heard  her  cry,  exultantly  —  and  what 
happened  next  I  can't  say,  for  the  white  camel  knocked 
me  over  as  it  bounded  up,  jerking  its  nose  rope  from  the 
leader's  hand,  and  the  next  thing  I  knew  it  was  making 
for  the  horizon.  I  hadn't  been  on  a  camel  since  I  was 
four,  if  then,  so  it  was  useless  to  follow.  But  while  I  stood 
spitting  out  sand,  Anthony  flung  himself  onto  one  of  the 
swift  coastguard  beasts,  and  was  after  her  like  a  streak 
of  four-legged  lightning.  None  of  us  had  the  nerve  to 
continue  our  operations  until,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later, 
they  appeared  from  behind  the  Great  Pyramid,  coming  at 
a  walk,  "Antoun"  holding  the  bridle  of  Monny 's  camel. 

I  saw  by  Fenton's  face  that  he  intended  to  make  no 
suggestions,  and  I  guessed  that  he  was  practising  his 
chosen  method.  If  Miss  Gilder  wished  for  anything  she 
must  ask  for  it,  and  ask  for  it  humbly  if  she  expected  to 
get  it. 

Her  face,  to<3,  was  a  study.  She  was  pale  and  even 
piteous.  I  thought  there  were  tears  in  the  blue-gray  eyes; 
and  if  I  had  been  Anthony  I  could  not  have  hardened  my 
heart.  Pride  or  no  pride,  I  should  have  begged  her  to 
abandon    this    praiseworthy    adventure,    and    deign    to 
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mount  the  baggage  brute.  Not  so  Anthony.  He  led 
back  the  camel,  with  Monny  limply  sitting  on  it.  and 
when  it  had  calmed  dowu  at  sight  of  its  friends  he  retired 
into  the  background. 

"How  wonderful  that  you  kept  on.  darling!"  exclaimed 
Biddy. 

"I  didn't,"  said  Monny.  Then  she  turned  to  "An- 
toun,'"  who  remained  on  his  beast,  in  case  of  another  emer- 
gency, or  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be  looked  down  upon 
by  her.  He  was  rather  plorious  enthroned  on  his  camel, 
the  only  one  of  our  party  who  wa.s  truly  "in"  the  desert 
picture.  I  didn't  blame  him  for  stoi>ping  up  tliere  on  his 
sheepskin,  eye  to  eye  with  the  girl. 

For  a  moment  Monny  did  not  speak.  She  was 
evidently  hesitating  what  to  do,  but  common  sense  and 
natural  sweetness  got  the  better  of  false  pride.  "An- 
toun,  you  were  right,  and  I  waa  wrong."  she  admitted. 
"I  said  yesterday  that  you  were  selfish,  keeping  the 
coastguard  camels  for  yourself  and  Lord  Ernest  and 
General  Harlow,  and  giving  us  women  the  baggage  ones. 
Now  I'm  sorry.  I  was  silly  and  hateful.  I  wouldn't  ride 
another  fifty  yards  on  this  demon  for  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. He's  nearly  brokr-i  my  back,  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  you,  he  would  quite  have  done  it.  Please  help  me  off. 
and  put  me  on  any  old  baggage  thing  that  nobody  else 
wants." 

Anthony's  eves  lit  for  an  instant,  from  satisfaction  as  a 
man,  or  from  Christian  joy  in  her  moral  improvement. 
He  sprang  off  his  sky-scraping  camel,  brought  Monny's 
animal  to  it*  knees,  helped  her  off.  and  motioned  to  the 
Arab  attendant  of  the  Ugly  Duckling  of  all  the  other 
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crpBturcM.  II  ({avc  tin-  cflfpcl  of  lioiiiK  "  >'ro.ss  between  a 
canicl  and  an  oslru-li,  and  had  laoen  cliuscn  by  "Antoun" 
an  hli  own  mount,  when  he  Nurrendered  the  aiislixrat  to 
Monny. 

"Oh,  dearest,  I  can't  have  you  ride  that  Kru-ssliopiM-r!" 
rrknl  Uiddy.  •Antoiin'  took  it  for  himself  very  Undly 
lH>eau.se  it's  the  worst.  And  I  don't  <iire  any  more  than 
he  did.  dive  the  lliinj;  lo  me,  and  take  niij  one,  that 
dear  creature  with  the  bhic  \mu\  ne<>klace. " 

Rut  Antliony  aaswered  for  Monny.  "Miidiinois.  lie 
Gilder  made  a  bargain  with  mc  ycstenljiy,"  he  .said.  "If 
she  faile<l  in  wlint  »lic  hiimIwI  (o  <h).  she  wn.s  to  do  what  / 
wanted  her  to  do.  I  think  she  will  wish  to  keep  her 
bureain.  " 

"I'm  mire  I  wLsli  to,"  added  Monny. 

WilU  a  ehnstcned,  not  to  say  shattered  iiir,  she  curled 
herself  up  on  tlic  sheepskin-covcreil  rushion  which  was  the 
ugly  DuckiinK's  sathlle.  'i'his  time  it  wa.s  "Antoun  '  wlio 
settle*!  her  into  place,  with  her  fi-et  meekly  cro.sset.';  and 
the  caricature  of  a  camel  ro.sc  like  a  sofa  at  a  sjiiiituali.stic 
scanee.  Strange  to  say,  however,  wlien  all  were  ready 
to  start,  Monny  apjwarcd  more  comfort«b|j-  lo<lged  tlian 
any  of  the  camel-riding  ladies;  and  the  thouglit  entered 
my  mind  that  |)erhap.s  Anthony  had,  with  extreme 
subtlety,  taken  this  roundabout  way  of  benefitting  MLs.s 
Cilder. 

After  this  we  got  off  with  only  a  few  minor  mishaps. 
The  one  remaining  incident  of  note  was  the  arrival  on  the 
scene,  a.s  we  left  it,  of  another  caravan  —  a  small  caravan 
consisting  of  two  Eurofjeans  -  a  few  laden  camels,  and 
camel-boys  marshalled  by  one  dragoman.     The  dragoman 
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nan  U„|r  el  (Jomdly,  and  he  Mnilcd  at  u,  a:,  affectionately 
us  Ihi.uj;!,  «c  hH.I  not  driven  him  from  us  in  di-Krwe 

"How  f<,rKivinK  Arabs  are.  even  when  tlieyVe  not  co„. 
verte<l!"  remarked  Rachel  Cuct.  hy  whonc  side  I  hui>. 
|)ene<l  to  Ik;  ridinjf. 

"He  isnt  an  Aral..  •  „,id  I.  "  He".,  an  Armenian.  And 
l>otli  are  Mippo»«l  to  Ih-  the  rc-verse  of  forKivinK-  But 
he  s  fo.m.l  another  job  ,,„ickly.  so  he  can  afford  to  let  bv. 
gonos  Ik' bypones." 

"Oh.  he  would  anmrayl"  Mks  Guest  exclaimed,  warmly 
"Poor  fellow,  you've  all  done  him  a  Rtt-ut  injustice,  but 
I  m  thankful  he's  not  goinR  to  suffer  for  it.  I  wonder  if  he 
and  his  people  are  Imund  the  .same  way  we  are.'" 

I  feared  that  this  wa.s  likely  to  Ix,-  the  ca.se.  as  we  were 
Komf!  the  conventional  round,  sticking  -  as  one  nught  say 
—  to  suburban  desert,  on  our  way  to  the  Fayum.  But  as 
.\Ionny  observed  the  other  night,  wc  couldn't  engage  'the 
desert  like  u  private  silting-r,x>m.  I  wculd,  however 
have  preferred  sharing  it  with  most  ,xK.ple  rather  than 
Uedr  an.l  his  clients,  though  the  two  lacter  looked  singu- 
larly harmless,  almost  Germanic. 

VVe  went  on  more  or  Ies.s  happily,  though  I  noticed  that 
whenever  a  camel  changed  its  walk  for  a  trot,  each  one  of 
the  ladies  reached  back  a  desperate  hand  to  clutch  the 
saddle  and  save  her  .spine  from  the  bruising  bump!  bump- 
which  smote  the  bone  with  every  step.  As  for  me,  that 
feeling  of  middle  age  began  to  crcej.  on  while  ray  coa.st- 
Kuard  camel  and  I  were  getting  acquainted.  I  tried 
to  dLstract  my  thoughts  from  the  en<l  of  my  spine,  by 
concentrating  them  in  admiration  upon  the  scene.  There 
was  the  Sphinx  welcoming  us  with  an  immense  smile  of 
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benevolence,  as  suitable  to  the  sunshine  as  had  been  her 
mysterious  solenmity  to  the  moonlight.  There,  far  away 
to  the  left,  the  spire-crowned  Citadel  floated  in  translucent 
azure.  Its  d'  nes  and  minarets,  and  the  long  serrated 
line  of  the  Mokattam  Hills  were  carved  against  the  sky 
in  the  yellow-rose  of  pink  topaz.  Shafts  of  light  gave  to 
jagged  shapes  and  terraces  of  rock  on  the  low  mountains 
an  appearance  of  temples  and  palaces,  very  noble  and 
splendid,  as  must  have  been  the  first  glimpse  of  Ancient 
Egypt  to  desert-worn  fugitives  from  famine  in  Palestine. 
Between  us  and  the  Nile,  hiding  the  sparkling  water  as  we 
rode,  went  a  dark  line  of  palms,  purple,  with  glints  of  pea- 
cock-feather green,  in  the  distance.  Hundreds  of  tiny 
birds  flew  up  into  the  burnin^  blue  like  a  black  spray,  and 
th  jand  was  patterned  by  their  feet,  in  designs  intricate 
as  lace.  Wherever  lay  a  patch  of  white  and  yellow  floweru 
or  of  rough  grass  no  bigger  than  a  prayer  rug,  a  lark  soared 
from  its  nest  singing  its  jewel-song;  and  here  anf*  there  a 
gentle  hoopoo  reared  the  crown  which  rewarded  it  for 
guiding  lo.st  King  Solomon  and  his  starving  army  to  safety. 
All  this  was  beautiful;  but  I  wondered  painfully  if 
Monny  '^uld  be  happy  in  spite  of  the  bumps,  now  that  tht; 
desert  was  taking  her.  Strange,  how  a  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion constantly  repeated  at  the  end  of  a  mere  bone  can 
change  a  man's  outlook  on  life!  If  Monny  had  come 
to  my  camel-side  and  whispered,  "I  found  your  buried 
letter,  oh,  Men-Kheper-Ra.  Behold  that  bird  now  flying 
toward  you.  It  is  my  Ba  —  my  Heart  or  Soul-bird  car- 
rying the  gift  of  my  love:  "  I  should  with  difficulty  have 
prevented  mystu  from  snapping  out,  "Thanks  very  much; 
but,  my  good  girl,  I'm  in  no  mood  to  talk  tommy -rot. " 
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It  was  sympathy,  kind,  friendly  sympathy  I  yearned 
for.  not  spoken  in  '.vr  v.  h-.t  given  from  soft,  sweet  eyes, 
as  little  Biddy  h»  i  {,'iven  it  w.„  n  I  tore  my  hands  and 
barked  my  shins  'J.  ','-nestin.  on  the  rocks  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

I  think  we  should  have  liked  the  excuse  to  stop  and 
gaze  at  the  ruinous  Pyramids  of  Abusir;  but  the  drago- 
man-guide supplied  by  Slaney  urged  us  on  to  the  great 
plateau  of  the  Pyramids  and  Necropolis  of  Sakkara. 
There,  on  the  terrace  of  Marriette's  House,  we  saw  a  crowd 
of  Cook's  tourists  from  Bedrachcn,  and  I  had  some  mo- 
ments of  guilty  fear  lest  my  Secret  should  leak  out,  as 
their  dragoman  rushed  down  and  warmly  greeted  ours. 
But  in  the  throes  of  rolling  off  their  camels  for  the  first 
time,  the  ever-wakeful  suspicions  of  the  Set  were  sub- 
merged under  physical  emotions.  It's  an  ill  camel  that 
bumps  no  one  any  good ! 

I  was  only  too  glad  to  lure  my  charges  away  from  dan- 
ger-zone; and  luckily  it  was  so  early  that  the  influential 
ones  who  never  lunched  until  two  "at  home,"  gave  the 
word,  "Tombs  before  food. "  Girding  up  its  aching  loins, 
the  procession  allowed  itself  to  be  led  by  me  and  my  drago- 
man down  inclined  planes  into  dark,  mysteriously  warm 
passagei  where  our  lights  were  wandering  red  stars. 
Now  and  then  a  face  would  start  suddenly  out  of  the 
gloom,  haloed  with  candle-light:  and  in  this  way,  Biddy's 
flashed  upon  me,  sterry-eyed.  "  Oh,  I'm  glad  to  see  you ! " 
she  whispered.  Bedr  and  his  two  tourists  are  here.  I'm 
afraid!" 

"My  dear  child,"  I  said  soothingly,  but  not  as  sooth- 
ingly as  if  I  hadn't  had  toothache  in  the  spine,  "you  may 
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be  afraid  of  Bedr,  but  hardly  of  two  stout  Germans  IB 
check  suits. " 

"Not  if  they  are  Germans.  But  are  they?  Just  now 
one  of  their  candles  almost  collided  with  mine,  and  his  eyes 
stared  so!  Then  they  looked  over  my  head  at  Monny, 
who  was  behind  me.  And  where  she  is  now,  heaven 
knows!" 

"Nothing  can  happen  to  cither  of  you  here,"  I  assured 
her.  "And  probably  our  fuss  about  Bedr  is  much  ado 
about  notliing.     We  have  no  evidence " 

"The  man  who  stared  at  me  over  liis  candle  has  a  scar 
on  liis  forehead,"  said  Biddy.  "Maybe  he  got  it  in  that 
row  in  front  of  the  House  of  the  Crocodile.  Maybe  he  is 
Burke,  and  has  just  come  out  of  the  hospital. " 

"Most  likely  he  is  Schmidt,  and  adorned  hunself  with 
the  wound  in  a  student  d  el,"  said  I. 

"It's  too  fresh-looking.  He  must  be  over  thirty,"  she 
objected,  but  at  that  moment  Miss  Hassett-Bean  loomed 
into  sight;  and  in  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  the  tomb  felt 
the  need  of  my  arm  to  keep  her  from  fainting. 

We  "did"  tlie  Pyramid  of  Unaa,  dilapidated  without, 
secretively  beautiful  within.  We  went  from  tomb  to 
tomb,  lingering  long  in  the  labyrintliine  Maasion  of  Merc- 
ruka  who,  ruddy  and  large  as  life,  stepped  hospitably 
down  in  statui-form  from  his  stela  recess,  to  welcome  iis 
in  tlie  name  of  himself  and  wife.  Almost  he  seemed  to 
wave  his  hands  and  say,  "Look  at  these  nice  pictures  of 
me  and  my  family  and  our  ways  of  life,  painted  on  the 
walls  —  our  servants,  our  dwarfs,  our  mountebanks  and 
acrobats,  our  flocks  and  herds.  Sorry  there's  no  refresh- 
ment at  present  on  my  alabaster  mastaba,  or  table  of  offer- 
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ings,  but  you  .see  I  didn't  prepare  for  visitors  outside  my 
own  immediate  circle  of  Ka's  and  Ba's.  Still,  as  jou  have 
c-ome,  make  yourselves  at  home,  and  take  pot  luck  I 
tlunk  when  you^■e  exandned  everything,  you'll  admit  that 
you  haven  t  a  Soul-House  in  Europe  to  touch  mine  which 
If  I  do  say  it,  is  tlie  best  thinp;  this  side  of  Thebes  " 

Next  came  the  Tomb  of  ThI;  but  by  this  time,  mural 
representations  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fruit  began  to  be  aggr-,- 
vat.ng.  It  would  be  past  two  before  we  could  reach  our 
uncheon-tent:  and  son.ehow  it  seemed  less  desirable  to 
feed  after  than  before  that  sacred  hour,  though  the  cus- 
tom be  sanctioned  by  royalty.  ".Vnother  tomb  to  see 
before  lunch.»"  groaned  Sir.JoIm  Biddell,  when  the  drago- 
man firmly  insisted  on  the  Apis  Mausoleum.  "Oh,  darn t 
^eed  we?  What?  ^Vhere  they  buried  Bulls?  I'd  as 
soon  see  a  slaughter  hou.se,  on  an  empty  stomach.  Lady 
Biddell  and  I  will  go  sit  in  the  shadow  of  our  cameh 

And  they  did;  nor  would  they  believe  the  twins'  asser- 
tions that  the  dark  Jlausoleum,  with  its  cavernous  rock 
chambers  and  granite  v..ults,  was  the  most  impressive 
thing  they  had  seen  in  Egypt.  "You  say  that  to  be 
aggrav-ating,  because  we  weren't  there,"  I  heard  Lady 
Biddell  snap,  over  the  grumbling  of  the  camels. 

The  sky  blazed  down  and  the  sand  blazed  up  The 
desert  was  white-hot,  «ith  a  silver  whiteness  hotter  than 
gold,  and  the  foreshortened  shadows  were  turquoise  blue 
It  was  heaven  to  arrive  at  a  nuniaturc  oa.sis,  and  see  the 
open-fronted,  awninged  luncheon-tent  reflected  with  its 
green  frame  of  palms,  in  a  clear  lagoon,  thoughtfully  left 
by  the  receding  Nile.  At  sight  of  this  picture,  my  popu- 
larity went  up  with  a  bound.     It  really  was  a  lovely  vision- 
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the  big  tent  lined  with  Egyptian  appliqu^  work  in  many 
colors,  the  porchlike  roof  extension  supported  by  poles, 
and  in  its  shadow  a  white  table  loaded  with  good  things 
and  guarded  by  Arab  waiters  waving  beaded  fly-whisks. 
As  we  lingered  over  our  chicken-salad,  fruit,  and  cool 
drinks,  and  lazily  watched  our  camels  munching  bersim, 
all  our  first  enthusiasm  for  these  interesting  beasts 
streamed  back.  The  ladies  called  them  poor  dears,  and 
sweet  things;  and  the  men  marvelled  at  their  calm  endur- 
ance, or  the  number  of  their  leg-joints. 

Monny  was  gay  and  charming,  and  looked  at  me  so 
kindly  that  I  thought  she  must  mean  to  give  a  favorable 
answer  to  the  buried  letter.  I  blessed  Cleopatra  for 
the  "tip"  she  had  given,  though  I  wondered  what  was 
the  "humiliation"  from  which  I  could  save  her  niece. 
"After  all,"  said  I,  "the  desert  trip's  going  to  pan  out 
a,  success."  But  it  must  have  been  about  this  time  that 
the  wind  rose.  It  blew  Miss  Hassett-Bean's  hat  up  in- 
stead of  down,  and  other  hats  off,  when  we  had  started 
again  —  and  it  blew  into  our  eyes  grains  of  sand  as  large 
as  able  bodied  paving-stones.  Also,  as  we  passed  through 
a  picturesque  mud-village  which  ought  to  have  pleased 
everybody,  it  blew  into  our  noses  smells  which  Lady  Bid- 
dell  knew  would  give  us  plague.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  the  sandcart  nearly  turned  over  in  a  rut,  and  Miss 
Hassett-Bean  said  that  she  must  go  home  or  be  left  to  die 
in  the  desert.  I  had  to  lead  the  little  stallion  before  she 
would  consent  to  go  on,  and  realized  when  I  had  ploughed 
through  fifty  yards  of  sand,  that  the  manicured  snob  of  a 
leader  was  a  thin  brown  hero.  By  the  time  I  had  had  a 
mile  or  two  of  this,  the  dark  Pyramids  of  Dahshur  were 
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visible,  and  I  knew  that  our  camp  was  to  be  pitched  not 
far  beyond.  My  first  emotion  was  pleasure;  my  second, 
panic. 

What  if  Slaney  had  forgotten  his  promise  to  remove  the 
Cook  labels? 

Since  remounting  Farag  (only  the  coastguard  camels 
had  names;  the  baggage-beasts  smelt  as  sweet  without) 
Monny  and  I  had  been  bumping  along  side  by  side,  and 
she  had  just  said,  "If  I  tell  you  something,  you'll  never 
breathe  it  to  a  soul,  will  you?  "  when  I  saw  those  Pyramids, 
and  was  smitten  with  the  fear  of  Cook. 

"Never!"  I  vowed,  torn  between  the  desire  to  hear  her 
secret,  and  to  dash  ahead  of  the  caravan  into  camp. 

"It's  about  'Antoun,'"  Monny  went  on.  "You  know 
I  said  to  you  the  other  night,  that  perhaps  I  knew  e ome- 
thing  about  him?" 

"Yes  — er  — oh,  yes!" 

We  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Pyramidi 
now.    At  any  instant  the  camp  might  burst  into  sight. 
"You  don't  look  interested!" 
"But  I  am,  awfully!" 
"You're  sure  you  won't  tell?" 
"Dead  sure." 

(Was  that  a  flag  fluttering  on  the  horizon?) 

"Well,  then  —  it  isn't  my  business,  of  course.     But  one 

can't  help  being  interested  in  him,  he's  such  a  — such  a 

romantic  sort  of  figure,  as  you  said  yourself.    And  there's 

something  so  high  and  noble  about  him—  I  mean,  about  his 

looks  and  manners  —  that  ene  hates  to  be  disappointed." 

"You  would  have  him  with  us,  you  know!" 

"I  know.     And  — and   I'm  glad  I  — we  — Aare   got 
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liim.  It's  a  —  it's  an  experience.  I  suppose  he's  rather 
wonderful.  But  don't  you  think  he  ought  to  remember 
that  he  isn't  exactly  a  prince."  He  isn't  even  called  Bey. 
And  if  he  were,  its  not  the  same  as  being  a  prince  of  Ancient 

Egypt." 

"In  what  way  has  he  presumed  on  his  —  er  —  near  — 
princehood.'" 

"I  believe  he  has  —  fallen  in  love  with  Biddy!" 

"  By  Jove !    Lei  the  flag  flutter ! " 

"What  flag.'" 

"Oh  —  er  —  that  was  only  an  expression.  They  use  it 
where  I  Uve.  Why  shouldn't  he  fall  in  love  with  Biddy, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it?" 

"He's  of  a  darker  race.  Though  —  he  does  seer.i  so  like 
us.  Of  course  she  couldn't  marry  him.  It  wouldn't  do. 
Would  it?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  must  think  it  over.  Is  that  all  you 
were  going  to  tcK  mc?" 

"No.  I  suppose  it's  natural  he  should  fall  in  love  with 
Bi<ldy.  She's  so  iillraclive!  But  the  worst  part  about 
it  is  that  he  has  proposed  to  Aunt  Clara." 

"Not  possible!" 

"  Yes.  He  has.  I  saw  part  of  the  letter  —  the  first 
part.  She's  the  only  one  of  us  who  thinks  it  would  be 
right  to  marry  a  man  of  Egyptian  blood,  because  you 
know  she  believes  she's  Egyptian  herself  —  and  she's 
always  talking  about  reincarnations.  /  don't  see  that 
it's  such  a  wonderful  coincidence  his  name  being  'An- 
toun.'  It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  he  were  in  love  with  her; 
but  it's  Biddy  who  is  always  right  in  everything  she  says 
and  does,  according  to  him  —  just  as  I  am  always  wrong. 
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Aunt  Clara  b  richer  than  Biddy.  I  can't  bear  to  fancy 
thats  why  he  has  proposed;  it  would  take  away  all  the 
romance  •'  "^ 

"Don't  strip  him  of  his  romance  yet,"  said  I,  again 
torn  between  mterest  in  Monny's  incredible  statement, 
and  exatement  which  gr^w  ,nth  the  growing  in  size  of 
those  flags  on  the  horizon.  "You  may  wrong  hin,.  If 
you  saw  only  ihejtrsi  part  of  the  letter '■ 

"There  could  be  no  nustake.  It  was  in  hieroglyphics 
and  who  but  -Antoun'  would  have  written  such  a  lette 
to  Aunt  Clara.'  She  asked  me  to  translate  it.  the  Sgh 
she  dug  It  up  at  FustSt " 

"Dug " 

"And  when  I'd  read  as  far  as.  'Beautiful  Queen,  Star 
of  my  Heart,  be  my  wife,'  she  snatched  the  paper  away 
and  put  ,t  ,ns,de  her  dress,  saying  she'd  look  up  the  rest  in 
one  of  my  books. 

Fustat.     That  letter  couldn't  have  been  for  her'  " 

"It  couldn't  have  been  for  any  one  else.  'Beautiful 
Queen  meant  Queen  Cleopatra.  She  said  so  herself. 
1  don  t  know  what  she's  going  to  do  about  it  " 

"Do  about  it?"  I  echoed  desperately,     "my " 

and  just  then  my  straining  eyes  saw  that  on  the  middle 
flag  m  the  fluttering  row  were  four  large  red  letters  on  a 
white  ground.  Slancy  had  betrayed  me!  Everything 
depended  on  getting  that  flag  down  before  those  letter^ 
declared  themselves  to  other  eyes.  "Excuse  me."  I 
timshed  my  sentence  with  a  gasp. 

Momiy  must  have  gasped  also,  as  she  saw  me  suddenly 
dash  away  from  her  at  full  speed  of  one-camel  power. 
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But  I  had  no  time  to  think  about  what  she  might  think. 
I  suppose  I  must  have  done  something  to  the  stee  g-gear 
of  that  camel,  which  coastguard  camels  do  not  permit. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  got  me  into  the  midst  of  camp  before 
I  could  draw  breath;  but  I  have  a  dim  recoUection  of 
being  caught  by  Arab  arms,  and  seeing  suppressed  Arab 
grins,  as  mechanically  I  felt  to  see  how  far  the  end  of  my 
spine  stuck  out  at  the  top  of  my  head. 

"That  flag!  Pull  it  down!"  was  my  first  gasp,  point- 
ing convulsively  to  the  banner  which  shrieked,  "Cook!" 
"Quick  —  before  they  come!" 

Dazed  by  my  vehemence,  s-^veral  Arabs  scuttled  to 
obey  the  order,  but  there  were  too  many  of  them.  Each 
hindered  his  neighbour,  and  as  I  danced  about,  making 
matters  worse,  out  pounced  our  withered  chM  from  the 
kitchen-tent. 

"It  was  he  brought  that  flag,  wrapped  round  some- 
Uiing,"  explained  one  of  the  men,  in  Arabic.  "When  he 
saw  we  had  other  flags,  but  none  of  Cook,  he  gave  it  to  us 
to  put  over  the  biggest  tent,  because  he  thought  it  shame- 
ful to  have  no  flag  of  the  master's. " 

"Cook  isn't  the  ma.ster.  I'm  it,"  I  burbled,  with  a 
leap  to  catch  the  tell-tale  square  of  white  as  it  reluctantly 
came  down,  but  I  was  too  late.  Sir  John  BiddeU  and 
Harry  Snell,  the  newspaper  man,  came  gallumpmg 
up  on  their  camels  before  I  could  stuff  the  flag  into  my 

"What's  the  matter?"  they  asked,  as  their  animals 
squatted  to  let  them  down.  "Were  you  run  away  with? 
What  are  you  so  mad  about?  HuUo!  What  flag's  that 
—  C-O-O-KI" 
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"It  should  be  over  the  kitchen-tent,"  I  heard  myself 
explaining.  "Don't  you  see?  C-O-O-K!  It's  the  cook's 
special  flag.  He  brought  it  himself,  but  these  chaps 
went  and  flew  it  over  the  dining-tent  in  place  of  the  Union 
Jack.     That's  wl  y  liu  und  I  are  mad. " 

And  I  thanked  u!l  the  stars  on  Monny's  tent  flag  that 
none  of  the  Set  understood  Arabic. 

After  this,  how  could  I  hope  to  explain  to  Monny  that 
the  hieroglyphic  proposal  was  mine,  and  that  she,  not 
Cleopatra,  ought  to  have  dug  it  up.»  She  isn't  a  girl  used 
to  having  men  run  away  from  her,  on  caraelback  or  any- 
thing else  —  so  naturally  she  thought  me  a  rude  beast, 
and  showed  it.  Besides,  even  if  I'd  dared,  I  should  have 
had  no  chance  to  straighten  matters  out;  for  though  the 
flag-episode  was  after  all  no  fault  of  Slaney's,  there  were  a 
few  little  things  which  had  escaped  even  his  Napoleonic 
memory;  and  it  was  only  by  combining  the  feats  of  an 
acrobat  with  those  of  a  juggler  that  I  saved  my  reputation 
during  the  next  half  hour. 

No  sight  could  have  been  more  beautiful  in  our  eyes 
than  that  village  of  white  tents  in  the  waste  of  yellow  sand. 
Our  wildest  imaginings  could  have  pictured  nothing  more 
perfect,  more  peaceful. 

Tea  was  ready,  in  the  huge  dining-tent,  where  folding 
chairs  were  grouped  round  a  white-covered  table.  The 
floor  of  sand  was  hidden  with  thick,  bright-colourtd  rugs, 
and  it  was  finding  "T.  C.  and  Son"  on  the  wrong  side  of 
one  which  Miss  Hassett-Bean's  foot  turned  up,  that  filled 
me  with  rei.^wed  alarms.  Hastily  I  laid  the  rug  straight, 
placed  a  chair  upon  it,  and  persuaded  everybody  to  have 
tea  before  inspecting  their  bedroom  tents.     While  they 
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drank  drniiKlits  and  dalil)cd  jam  on  an  Kgyptian  concep- 
tion of  sfoni^,  1  liurriwl  like  a  lia>r^ard  uliosl  from  lont  to 
ti-nt,  scckin),'  the  forliiddon  lliinK-  <^'ook  on  tlio  backs  of 
the  little  mirrors  hanging  from  the  i)ole  hooks!  .  .  . 
Will  it  wash  off?  .  .  .  N'o!  Cut  it  out  with  a  pen- 
knifel  Down  on  yoiM'  knees  ami  tear  off  the  label  from 
the  wrong  side  of  another  carpel!  (Memo:  Must  do  the 
one  in  the  dining-tent  when  the  people  are  asleep  for  the 
night.)  Cram  three  Cook  towels  into  my  pockets.  Has- 
tily pin  a  handkerchief  over  the  name  on  a  white  bit  of  a 
tent  wall.  Must  liavc  it  cut  out,  and  patched  with  some- 
tliing,  later.  Shall  have  to  pay  damages  when  I  settle  u|) 
with  Slant;  Lady  Macbeth  wasn't  in  it  with  me!  All 
she  needed  ;^  ^  a  little  water.  I  have  to  have  pins  ,  nd 
])enknives  and  pockets  all  over  the  place. 

I  didn't  get  any  tea.  But  that  was  a  detail.  And 
everybody  was  so  delighted  with  everything  that  my 
spirits  rose,  despite  a  simb  or  two  from  Monny  —  for 
wliich  Biddy  tried  to  make  up.  People  took  desert  strolls, 
or  sat  on  dunes,  and  gazed  into  the  sunset  which  couldn't 
liave  been  better  if  I  had  turned  it  on  myself.  Along  the 
western  horizon  ran  a  pale  flame  of  green  blending  witli 
rose,  rose  'olending  w  ith  amethyst,  and  in  the  distance  the 
Pyramids  of  Dalishur  burned  with  the  red  of  pigeon- 
blood  rubies. 

The  wind  had  died  among  the  desert  dunes,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  dinner  that  any  one  realized  the  arctic  fall  of 
temperature.  It  was  too  cold  to  enjoy  i)laying  bridge  or 
any  of  the  games  I  had  brought;  and  tlie  only  lioix'  of 
comfort  was  in  bed.  People  said  gootl  night  to  each  other 
in   the  comparatively  warm  dining-tent,  and  then  gave 
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surprised  Hhrieks  or  prunts  (according  to  sex)  at  the 
piercing  cold.  Several  of  the  elder  ladies  fell  o>er  tent- 
ropes,  despite  the  large  lanterns  illnniinatiiig  the  desert 
and  had  to  l>e  escorttnl  to  their  bednwni  tenis  and 
soothed.  After  tlus,  silence  reigned  for  a  fc«-  nunules, 
and  I  had  steiJtluly  begnn  to  work  on  the  biggest  rng- 
laM,  when  arose  a  clamour  of  voices  and  presently  ap- 
peared the  dragoman  lent  by  Slaney. 

"Eight  Wlies  wishing  hot-water  Imttles, "  he  explained. 
But  there  were  no  hot-water  Ixittlcs.      AVe  hud  thought 
of  ever>-thing,  it  seemed,  except  hot-water  bottl.s. 

"I  tell  them  very  sorry  but  can't  have.'"  Vusef  sug- 
gested, looking  plea.sed. 

"Let  me  think!"  I  groaned.  "What  al)out  the  mineral 
water  bottles  we  emptied  at  lunch  and  dinner?  Let  the 
cook  boil  water,  and  we'll  supply  the  bottles. " 

This  was  done;  and  I  was  proud  of  the  inspiration,  with 
the  pride  that  comes  More  a  fall.  Wlien  I  began  to  write, 
in  my  bedroom  tent,  wapped  in  all  the  blankets  of  the  bed 
that  should  be  Anthony's,  I  had  the  pliK-c  to  my.self.  But 
about  midniglit  a  head  was  unexpectedly  thrust  tlirough 
tlie  door-flap.  It  lookerl  ghostly  in  the  haze  of  colour 
made  by  the  gorgeous  applitjuC-  w  ork  of  liigh  roof  and  octa- 
gon walls,  wliich  gave  an  effect  of  .sitting  at  Uie  bottom  of 
a  giant  kaleidoscope. 

"A\'ho's  that.'"  I  hissed,  in  a  whisper  meant  to  be  dis- 
creet, but  wliieh  roused  a  camel  or  two  in  tlie  ring  outside 
the  tents. 

"BiddeU  — Sir  John  Biddell,"  replied  the  head.  "I 
saw  your  light,  and  remembered  you  had  your  tent  to 
yoiirs,df  to-night.      Tlio.-^e  liot-wate*-  bottles  have  been 
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Icakinf;.  There's  one  at  leust  gone  wrong  in  ninst  of  the 
lailie.s'  tents.  The  married  men  have  given  llieir  Ixvls  to 
j;irls  wlio  are  drowned  out.  Twn.s  yuiir  idea  alK)ul  those 
bofllcs,  wasn't  it.'  1  ex|)eel  you'll  hear  from  it  in  tlie 
m  (rnintj!  'I'lirie  of  us  want  to  come  and  camp  in  here 
willi  ,voii." 

"All  ri;,'ht,"  I  sinhed,  with  a  sinkiiiK  heart.  "I  lik-e 
Rilliij;  iipi  and  you  cvm  toss  for  the  coUs." 

At  tlii^  niomeiil  Kir  John  Itiihlell  reposes  in  one  of  them, 
Gciicral  lliirlow  in  the  other.  These  gentlemen  were  so 
aflccted  with  Ihi'  cold  that  they  went  tol)cd  in  their  clothes, 
tlien  got  up  to  jnil  on  their  overcoats,  then  got  up  again 
and  put  on  their  hats.  On  the  floor  lies  a  certain  Mills  of 
Manchester,  rolled  in  all  the  rug-s,  except  one  which  I  have 
on,  after  surrendering  my  blankets.  He  has  his  head  in  a 
basket,  to  keep  off  the  icy  draught ,  and  in  the  ruggy  region 
of  his  spine,  as  he  rests  on  his  side,  are  the  letters  C-O-O-K. 
I  wonder  if  I  could  rip  them  off  without  waking  him  up? 
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Tuesday:  The  principul  \vat(  r-cusk  liiis  Icakoil;  con- 
sequently not  enough  water  to  go  niiiiul.  (^hef  said  it  wita 
a  question  of  baths,  or  soup.  ('oii->iiliTing  the  coM,  most 
of  the  pcojiie  voted  for  soup.  Some  wa»he<l  in  .Vpollinuris, 
Others  douched  with  sixla  siphons.  We  can  get  more 
water  to-night.  Can't  think  wtiy  tlie  north  wind  diM-sn't 
stop  and  warm  itself  while  traversing  the  Mediterranean 
or  the  hot  sands!  U  seems  to  Ik-  in  lott  fierce  a  hurry  and 
coasequently  cuts  across  the  desert,  like  a  frozen  s.ylhe, 
the  moment  its  rival  the  sun  has  gon«  to  sleep.  1  hear  that 
.Miss  Hossett-Bean  erietl  witJi  cold  as  she  dressed,  and  put 
on  two  of  everything;  hut  she  is  luckier  than  the  younger 
■oinM  Mormy  and  Mrs.  Eiust,  though  warned  that 
M  fi-  ■  "  :1  be  chill,  have  come  clothed  in  ■-ilk  and 
gossamer,  and  have  brought  low-necked  nightgowns  of 
nainsook  trimmed  with  lace.  This  was  confided  to 
nie  soon  after  sunrise  by  a  blue-nosed  liiddy,  hover- 
ing over  the  kitchen  fire  and  —  incidentally  —  in- 
gratiating herself  with  the  cook.  It  wouldn't  be 
Biddy  if  she  weren't  ingratiating  herself  with  some 
one! 

Nobody  yearned  to  get  up  early  (I  speak  for  others,  as 
/  passed  my  night  in  the  attitude  of  a  suspension  bridge 
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between  two  folding  chairs) ;  but  in  camp  where  sleep  is 

concerned,  men  may  propose,  camels  dispose. 

Their  nights  they  spend  in  a  ring  of  camelhood,  huddled 
together  for  warmth;  and  if  they  do  not  have  nightmare 
or  bite  each  other  in  their  sleep,  mere  humans  in  neigh- 
bouring tents  may  hope  for  comparative  silence  in  the 
desert,  if  not  near  a  village  full  of  pi-dogs.    At  sunri.se, 
however,  a  change  comes  o'er  their  spirit.    They  are  given 
food,  and  made  as  happy  and  contented  as  it  is  their 
ni;  ture  to  be,  which  apparently  is  not  saying  much.    Judg- 
ing by  the  strange,  inarticulate  oaths  they  constantly 
mutter,  they  are  equally  accursed  in  their  sitting  down  and 
their  getting  up.     It  is  only  when  they  are  actually  "on 
the  move,"  floating  and  swaying  through  the  air  —  legs, 
tail,  neck,  jaws  — that  they  have  nothing  disagreeable 
to  say.     Immediately  after  dawn  this  morning  our  camels 
began  to  imitate  every  animal  they  could  have  met  since 
the  days  of  the  Ark,  when  one  had  to  know  everybody. 
They  mewed  like  cats,  hissed  like  snakes,  bleated  like 
sheep,  roared  like  toy  lions,  grunted  like  pigs,  barked  like 
dogs,  squawked  like  geese,  and  bellowed  like  baby  bulls. 
Also  they  gargled  their  throats  like  elderly  invalids.     It 
was  useless  trying  to  sleep;  and  when  I  had  accomplished 
such  bathing  as  the  chSf  permitted,  I  went  out  to  sec 
what  was  the  matter.   Nothing  was  the  matter,  except  that 
the  creatures  had  the  sunrise  in  their  eyes,  and  could  see 
the  camel-boys  preparing  their  loads;  but  I  was  glad  I  had 
come  out,  because  Biddy  was  there  and  the  scene  was 
beautiful.     Shivering,  we  chuckled  over  the  morning  toilet 
of  the  camels,  who  turned  their  faces  dLsconcertingly  upon 
us,  sneering  with  long  yellow  teeth,  and  bubbling  as  if 
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their  mouths  were  full  of  pink  soapsuds,  when  they  realized 
it  we  were  laughing  at  them. 

Incidentally  we  learned  why  the  Baby  Sphinx  accom- 
panied our  caravan  uninvited.  His  name  is  Saliii;  and 
he  came  because  there's  a  very  important  camel  (the 
property  of  his  father)  who  refuses  to  eat  or  stir  without 
him.  It  is  a  most  original  and  elaborate  camel.  It  has  a 
neat  way  of  turning  its  ears  with  their  backs  to  tlie  wind, 
in  order  to  make  them  sand-proof.  If  any  person  other 
than  Salih  touches  it,  an  incredible  quantity  of  green  cud 
is  instantly  let  loose  over  their  turbans;  but  at  the 
approach  of  SaUh  it  emits  a  purring  noise,  preens  its  head 
for  the  nose-strap  ornamented  with  a  bunch  of  palmlike 
plumes,  and  playfully  pretends  not  to  want  the  berslm 
which  the  little  black  Sphin.\  thrusts  down  its  tliroat  in 
handfuls.  This,  it  seems,  is  good  camel  table-manners. 
And  it  is  to  the  tail  of  this  aminal  that  Salih  clings  on  the 
march.  If  he  is  not  there,  the  animal  looks  round,  stops, 
or  turns  to  charge  at  any  Arab  who  jestingly  misuses  its 
idol. 

Yesterday  the  miniature  Sphinx  was  in  a  white  robe. 
To-day  he  is  in  black.  All  tlie  Arabs  have  changed  tlieir 
clothes,  although  they  have  brought  no  visible  luggage 
except  vague  pieces  of  sacking.  The  dragoman  is  ex- 
quisitely arrayed,  galaboah  and  kaftan  gray-blue,  with  a 
pink  petticoat,  and  a  white  one  under  that.  I  suspect 
that  he  sleeps  beneath  the  dining-tablc  —  and  the  other 
Arabs  among  the  kitchen  pots  — yet  they  are  .smarter 
than  any  of  us  Europeans,  all  of  whom  have  a  frayed  air, 
This,  I  suppose,  would  not  be  so  in  desert-fiction.  Nothing 
would  be  said  about  hot-water  bottles  leaking,  or  beetles 
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beetling  (one  doesn't  come  to  Egypt  to  see  live  scarabs), 
or  draughts  raging,  or  camels  gobbling,  or  flags  flapping 
all  night.  (Memo:  Abolish  flags,  even  at  expense  of 
patriotism.) 

Despite  every  desert  drawback,  however,  Biddy  and  I 
agreed  that  the  sunrise  alone  was  worth  the  journey,  and 
the  pure  air  of  dawn  which,  though  cold,  seemed  per- 
fumed by  mysterious  rdfee-fields.  Just  at  sun-up  the  desert 
was  lily  pale  —  then,  as  the  horizon  flamed,  a  dazzling 
flood  of  gold  poured  over  the  dunes.  The  sun  was  a  fan- 
tastic brooch  of  beaten  copper,  caught  in  a  veil  of  ruby 
gauze,  wliile  here  and  there  a  belated  star  was  a  dull, 
flawed  emerald  sewn  into  the  veil's  fringe.  Shadows 
swept  westward  across  the  desert  like  blue  water,  showing 
a  glitter  of  drowned  jewels  underneath;  and  though  last 
night  it  had  seemed  that  we  were  alone  in  a  vast  wilder- 
ness, now  there  were  signs  that  a  village  lay  not  far  off. 
A  group  of  children  in  red  and  blue,  staring  a\'idly  at  the 
camp,  were  like  a  bunch  of  ragged  poppies  in  the  sand. 
Their  mangy  pi-dogs  had  ventured  nearer,  to  smell  sadly 
at  the  meat-safes  hanging  outside  our  kitchen-tent.  A 
gypsy-woman  with  splendid  eyes  and  a  blue  tattooed  chin, 
breakfasted  on  an  adjacent  dune  with  her  husband.  Men 
like  living  hencoops  passed  in  the  distance.  Patriarchal 
persons  blew  by,  in  that  graceful  way  in  which  people  do 
blow  in  Egypt,  driving  a  flock  of  sheep,  with  a  black  lamb 
"for  luck."  These  men  were  dressed  as  their  ancestors 
had  dressed  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  Biddy  and  I 
envied  them.  How  nice,  said  she,  to  wear  the  same 
clothes  for  a  hundred  years  if  you  happened  to  live,  and 
never  be  out  of  fashion.     If  a  few  of  your  things  dropped 
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off  by  degrees,  you  were  still  all  right,  and  nobody  would 
be  rude  enough  to  notice! 

Our  faded  family  revived  after  breakfast,  and  even  those 
who  vowed  they  hadn't  closed  an  eye  all  night  enjoy.^d  the 
scene  of  striking  camp.  The  big  white  tents  fell  to  the 
ground  like  pricked  soap-bubbles;  whereupon  their  re- 
mains were  deftly  rolled  up  and  tied  on  to  the  backs  of 
bitterly  protesting  camclj.  Beds,  mattresses,  tables, 
chairs  ceased  to  be  «hat  they  had  been  and  became  some- 
thing else.  Camels  m  ,de  faces  and  noiaes.  Arabs  tore 
this  way  and  that,  doing  as  little  work  as  possible.  The 
cook  fluttered  about  in  his  blanket,  brar.disl  .ig  a  sauce- 
pan. Yusef  the  dragoman  made  noble  gestures  of  com- 
mand, and  our  little  desert  city  ceased  to  exist  except 
on  camels'  backs.  It  was  shaved  off  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  went  churning  and  swaying  along  toward  the 
next  stand;  the  procession  rising  and  falling  Jimong  swell- 
ing dunes,  under  a  sky  which  seemed  to  tn.il  like  a  heavy 
blue  curtain,  where  at  the  horizon  it  met  the  gold. 

We  travelled  over  pebbly  plalerai.s,  scattered  with  jewel- 
like stones.  Sand-pyramids  rjsa  out  of  the  glistening 
plain.  Here  and  there  wcro  rocks  like  partly  hewn  sphinxes 
pushing  out  of  the  scvA  to  brcuhe;  other  rocks  like 
monstrous  tcad^;  ar.d  .,lill  otlicrs  dark  and  dreadful  in  tlie 
distance  as  ogres'  houses.  Altogether  the  desert  gave  us  a 
truly  Libyan  effect,  which  made  the  Set  feel  that  after  all 
they  were  getting  what  they  had  paid  for,  with  an  intro- 
duction to  a  beauty  and  heiress  thrown  in.  But  apropos 
of  this  latter  boon,  it  is  dawning  upon  me  that  Rachel 
Guest  is  receiving  more  attention  than  Monny.  This 
strikes  me  as  inexplicable.    There  are  more  men  than 
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women  in  our  party,  all  young  except  Sir  John  Biddell, 
General  Harlow,  and  Mills  of  Manchester,  a  soft,  fat  sort 
of  fellow  whose  first  name  you  can  never  remember.  It 
occurred  to  me  on  starting,  that  the  desire  of  so  many 
unattached  young  men  to  spend  a  week  in  the  desert  and 
the  Fayoum,  might  not  be  unconnected  with  Miss  Gilder's 
intension  to  join  the  party.  Not  being  jealous,  I  expected 
to  see  a  little  fun,  and  laugh  over  it  with  Biddy,  who  is  a 
heavenly  person  with  whom  to  share  a  joke.  But  if  there 
is  a  joke,  I  haven't  seen  the  point  yet,  nor  has  she.  There's 
no  disputing  the  fact  that  Miss  Guest,  the  poor,  brave 
school  teacher  on  holiday,  is  tlie  belle  of  the  desert. 

Of  course,  if  Monny  had  stopped  in  Cairo,  Rachel's 
success  with  our  men  wouldn't  be  astonishing.  iVs  Brigit 
and  Monny  warned  me  in  their  letters  to  the  Candace,  she 
grows  better  looking  every  day;  but  though  she  is  dis- 
tinctly of  Monny's  type,  despite  those  slanting  eyes, 
she  will  never  be  a  real  beauty,  or  a  Complete  Fascinator, 
like  our  Gilded  Girl.  Besides,  Monny  has  millions,  and 
Rachel  hasn't  a  cent.  Yet  there  it  is!  Miss  Guest  is 
having  the  "  time  of  her  life"  in  spite  of  leaky  water  bottles 
and  bumping  camels,  while  Miss  Gilder  might  be  an  old 
married  woman,  for  all  the  attention  she  gets  from  any 
man  on  this  trip  except  me.  What  can  be  the  explanation? 
Even  those  two  exaggerately  German-looking  men  with 
Bedr  stared  at  Rachel  from  their  respectful  distance.  It 
turns  out  that  they  camped  not  far  from  us  last  night. 
Yusef  heard  this  from  one  of  our  camel-boys.  But  they 
kept  to  themselves,  and  didn't  come  within  a  mile  of  us, 
so  there's  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Every  o'      except  Sir  John  delighted  with  to-day's 
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desert.  He  can't  see  anything  beautiful  in  yellow  lumps 
that  keep  you  sawing  up  and  down,  though  he  has  no 
doubt  the  desert  is  full  of  other  fcols  doing  what  we're 
doing;  and  we  could  al!  see  each  other  doing  it  if  it  weren't 
for  those  darn  dunes. 

Later:  Adventure  for  sandcart  on  one  of  the  biggest 
plateaus.  Looked  all  right  from  the  top;  but  a  shriek 
from  Mrs.  East  put  me  to  the  dire  necessity  of  sliding  off 
Farag  and  running  to  the  rescue.  The  plateau  was  broken 
off  in  front  and  became  a  precipice  which,  Cleopatra 
seemed  to  think,  would  not  have  existed  had  "Antoun" 
arrived  in  time  to  arrange  it. 

Great  wind  came  roaring  up  again  about  noon.  Feared 
to  learn  that  it  had  been  impossible  to  get  luncheon-tent  in 
posiUon.  But  when  the  time  came  to  find  it,  there  it  was 
with  its  back  to  the  blase,  and  its  shady  open  front,  of  tile- 
patterned  applique,  offering  the  hoped-for  picture  of  white 
table  and  smiling  brown  waiters. 

While  we  lunched,  the  fierce  gusts  striking  the  back 
canvas  wall  were  like  the  frightened  flappings  of  giant 
wings,  and  the  beating  of  a  great  bird's  heart.  Otherinse 
we  might  have  forgotten  the  elements  as  we  ate,  save  for 
a  slight  powdering  of  sand  on  our  food.  But  even  that 
wasn't  bad,  if  we  selected  only  the  port  side  of  our  bread 
and  chicken,  leaving  windward  bits  to  the  Arabs. 

Our  Mght  camp  was  in  shelter  of  the  two  vast  dunes 
which  hide  the  ancient  city  of  Bacchias,  now  called  Um-el- 
Atl,  where  we  found  "Antoun"  awaiting  us.  He  had 
started  from  Cairo  in  the  morning  on  a  coastguard  camel, 
coming  quickly  along  the  camel  route  between  Bed- 
rashcn  and  Tomieh,  and  the  extra  few  miles  to  our  en- 
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campment.  Before  we  arrived  he  had  sent  the  camel 
back  with  the  mounted  Arab  who  accompanied  him;  and 
Botnchow  the  camp  seemed  all  the  smarter  and  more  ship- 
shape for  the  presence  of  the  handsome  Hadji,  in  his 
green  turban.  The  Set  are  all  extremely  interested  in 
him;  and  on  hearing  my  version  of  his  history,  sketchily 
told,  have  taken  to  calling  him  "the  prince."  Enid  and 
Elaine  almost  fawn  upon  him,  in  their  admiration  of  so 
romantic  and  splendid  an  addition  to  our  party:  a  real, 
live  Egyptian  gentleman,  with  enough  European  blood  in 
his  veins  to  justify  nice-minded  maidens  in  cherishing  a 
liopeles-s  love  for  him,  when  he  has  safely  vanished  out  of 
their  lives. 

Mrs.  East  made  Anthony  pick  up  pre-historic  oyster 
shells  in  the  desert,  between  flaming  sunset  and  twilight, 
when  the  sky  became  a  vast  blue  tent  hung  with  a  million 
lamps.  And  at  dinner  she  was  not  nice  to  Enid  and 
Elaine  who  admired  her  hero  too  frankly.  She  has  devel- 
oped an  embarrassing  clearness  of  vision  as  to  other 
people's  former  incarnations,  especially  their  disagreeable 
or  shocking  ones. 

"  Ah,  it  has  jtuit  come  to  me ! "  she  exclaimed,  her  elbows 
on  the  table,  looking  dreamily  into  Elaine  Biddell's  face. 
"You  were  Xantippe.    1  knew  I'd  seen  you  somewhere." 

As  for  Enid,  it  seems  that  she  was  Charmian  or  Iris, 
Cleopatra  can't  be  sure  which;  but  the  girl  has  come  to  me 
saying  that,  if  Mrs.  East  doesn't  stop  calling  her  "My  dear 
handmaiden,"  one  or  the  other  of  them  will  have  to  give 
up  starting  on  the  Nile  trip  next  week. 

Wednesday:  We  had  lobster  &  la  Newburgh  for 
dinner,  in  mid-LJbyan  desert,  and  drank  the  chSFs  health 
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in  champagne.    I  don't  know  which  was  to  blame,  or 
whether  it  was  the  combination;  but  in  the  windy  middle 
of  the  night  when  tent  flaps  stirred  like  a  nestful  of  young 
birds,  there  were  demands  for  ginger  and  for  pepper- 
mint.    Now,  ginger  and  peppermint  happened  to  be  the 
only  two  medicaments  in  the  whole  phamiacopreia  left  out 
of  the  medicine  chest.     But  nothing  else  would  do.     The 
more  the  things  weren't  there,  the  more  they  were  wanted; 
and  ail  the  people  who  had  made  notes  to  remember  me 
in  their  wills,  scratched  me  out  again.    Then,  to  pile  Ossa 
on  Pelion,  the  dogs  of  Tomieh  arrived  to  pay  a  visit. 
They  barked,  of  course;  but  they  barked  so  much  that  the 
noise  was  like  a  silence,  and  nobody  minded  after  the  first 
half  hour.     The  worst  wa.s,  that  they  did  not  confine  their 
demonstrations  to  barking.     In  order  to  signify  their 
disapproval  of  our  stingy  ways,  they  took  the  boots  we 
had  confided  to  the  sand  in  front  of  our  tents  to  be  cleaned, 
and  worried  them  at  a  considerable  distance.     Some  of 
the  boots  were  past  wearing  when  found,  and  some  were 
not  found.     Judging  from  cold  glances  directed  at  me 
by  those  obliged  to  resort  to  pumps  or  bedroom  slippers, 
one  would  imagine  me  the  trainer  of  this  canine  menagerie. 
It  has  been  hinted,  too,  that  a  conductor  worth  his  salt 
would  have  filled  up  interstices  of  the  medicine  chest  with 
toothbrushes.     Several  members  of  the  party  forgot  to 
pack  theirs  in  moving  camp  and  Ihcy  are  now  the  property 
of  jackals.     A  stock  of  toothbrushes  is  the  one  other  thing 
besides  peppermint  and  ginger  and  hot-water  bottles  that 
Slaney  and  I  left  out  of  our  calculations;  still,  I  do  think 
bygones  ought  to  be  bygones.    Anthony  is  the  hero  now, 
because  it  occurred  to  him  to  buy  in  Cairo  flannelette 
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nightwcar,  male  and  female,  of  the  thickest  and  most 
hideously  pink  description.  Had  these  horrors  been 
suggested  at  the  start,  they  would  have  been  rejected  with 
fury,  in  favour  of  lace  and  nainsook;  but  the  contribution 
has  made  a  fuecess  fou,  at  a  crisis  when  vanity  has  been 
forgotten,  and  the  giris  are  employing  their  prettiest 
frocks  as  bei'  covering. 

Another  Day:  Have  now  forgotten  which,  or  how 
many  we've  had.  This  b  Anthony's  hour  —  but  he  may 
take  such  advantage  of  it  as  he  chooses  —  I'm  indifferent. 
On  top  of  my  troubles  I've  contracted  Desert  Snivels. 
Whether  the  habit  of  using  sand  for  snuff  has  produced  the 
malady,  or  whether  I've  caught  something  (despite  the 
tonic  air)  from  nomads  or  oasis-dwellers,  all  of  whom  emit 
a  storm  of  coughs  and  sneezes,  I  do  not  know.  All  desire 
to  use  this  grand  opportunity  of  taking  Cleopatra's  advice 
and  winning  Monny's  love  while  for  once  she's  neglected 
by  others,  has  died  within  me.  My  one  wish  is  to  keep 
away  from  her  and  the  rest,  except  perhaps  Biddy,  and 
suffer  alone,  like  a  cat.  Biddy  has  got  Desert  Snivels, 
too.  It  makes  another  link  between  us,  like  the  mem- 
ories of  our  childhood.  We  swop  stories  of  symptoms. 
Both  feel  that  sense  of  terrible  resignation  which  desert 
babies  have  when  their  eyes  are  full  of  flies  and  no  one 
takes  them  out. 

The  sky  lowers.  Big  black  birds  flap  over  our  heads 
like  pirate  flags  that  have  blown  away.  They  are  the 
vultures  which  used  to  be  sacred  to  Egyptians,  and  seem 
to  labour  under  the  delusion  that  they  are  sacred  still. 
The  sand  blows  into  our  back  hair,  and  the  Arabs  make 
scarves  and  veils  of  their  turbans.    Apparently  these 
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Moslems  never  say  any  prayers,  and  the  Candace  people 
feel  they've  been  cheated  of  a  promised  sensation  of  desert 
life.  The  only  religious  thing  the  men  do  is  to  bawl 
"Allah!"  when  they  lift  the  heB\'y,  rolled  up  tents  onto 
the  cameb. 

People  are  beginning  to  grumble  about  their  meals, 
which  at  first  seemed  to  them  miracles  of  culinary  urt. 
"Same  old  desert  things  we've  been  eating  ever  since 
Moses, "  I  heard  Harry  Snell  mutter.  And  Sir  John  Biddcll 
is  sick  of  h.  b.  eggs.  I  suppose  he  meaiLs  hard-boiled.  I 
should  like  to  feed  him  on  soft-shell  scarabs ! 

Tea  is  the  only  incident  in  the  desert  which  has  palled  on 
no  one  yet.  Very  jolly,  having  finished  the  day's  exertion, 
and  sitting  on  folding  chairs  inside  tent  door,  teacup  in 
hand,  watching  the  winged  .shadows  sweep  across  the 
dunes !  One  feels  like  Jacob  or  Rebecca  or  some  one. 
There  may  be  a  fine  saint's  tomb  standing  up,  marble- 
white,  against  the  rose-garden  of  a  sunset  sky,  but  one 
doesn't  bother  to  walk  out  and  examine  it  at  close  quarters. 
There's  nothing  like  sitting  still  after  a  windy  day  ou 
camel  back. 

We  lack  interest  in  history  ancient  and  modern, 
although  Egj'pt  is  the  countrj-  which  ought  to  make 
one  want  to  know  all  other  history.  There  may  be 
a  European  war  or  an  earthquake.  We  don't  care 
what  happens  to  any  one  but  ourselves.  It  is  all  we 
can  do  to  keep  track  of  our  own  affairs.  As  for  ancient 
history,  we  content  ourselves  with  wondering  if  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra,  when  picnicking  in  the  desert,  dropped 
orange  peel  and  cake  to  feed  the  living  scarabs  of  their  day. 

We  seem  to  be  lost  to  the  world,  yet  now  and  then  we're 
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reminded  that  we  have  neighbours  in  the  desert.  We've 
had  glimpses  of  a  distant  caravan  which  must  be  Bedr's; 
and  when  we  came  in  sight  of  our  own  camp  last  evening, 
we  were  just  in  time  to  catch  a  party  of  Germans  being 
photographed  in  front  of  it,  with  our  things  for  an  unpaid 
background.  Ever  beauteous  picturc.by  the  by, your  own 
encampment!  AVliite  tents  blo.ssoming  like  snowy  flowers 
in  a  wilderness;  a  dense  black  cloud,  massed  near  by  on  the 
golden  sand,  which  might  in  the  distance  be  a  plantation 
of  young  palms,  but  is  in  reality  a  congested  mass  of  camels. 
You  sing  at  the  top  of  your  voice  "  From  the  desert  I  come 
to  thee,  on  a  stallion  shod  with  fire!"  hoping  to  thrill  the 
girls.  But  they  are  thinking  about  their  tea.  Girls  in 
the  desert,  I  find,  are  always  tliinking  about  their  tea,  or 
their  dinner,  or  their  beds.  You  would  like  (when  your 
Desert  Snivels  improve)  to  walk  with  a  maiden  under  the 
stars;  but  no,  she  b  sleepy!  She  wants  to  get  to  he(^  early. 
Even  the  camels  are  most  particular  about  ti  bed 
hours.  It  would  be  irritating,  if  you  didn't  sec-  ,iy  feel 
the  same  yourself.     But  what  a  waste  of  stars! 

Some  old  Day  or  Other:  Interesting  but  dusty  dyke 
road  into  the  Fayoum  oasis.  Every  one  enraged  with 
Robert  Hichens  because  "Bella  Donna's"  Nigel  recom- 
mended The  Fayoum.  "No  wonder  she  poisoned  him!" 
snarled  Mrs.  Harlow.  Our  Arabs  riding  ahead  look  magni- 
ficent,jeeminj^  >  wade  through  a  flood  of  gold,  the  feet  and 
legs  of  their  camels  floating  in  a  rose-pink  mist.  But  alas, 
the  flood  of  gold  and  the  rose-pink  mist  are  composed 
of  dust  —  that  reddish  dust  in  which  presumably  the 
boasted  Fayoum  roses  grow;  and  it  blows  into  our 
noses.     This  upsets  our  tempers,  and  prevents  our  enjoy- 
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ing  the  pictures  we  see  in  the  sudden  transition  from  desert 
t)  oasis.  Biblical  patriarchs  on  wliite  asses,  disputing 
the  high,  narrow  "gisr"  or  dyke  road;  women  with  huge 
gold  nose  rings;  running  processions  of  girls,  in  blowing 
coial  and  copper  robes,  large  ornamental  jars  on  their 
veiled  heads,  thin  trailing  black  scarves  and  slim  figures 
dark  against  a  sky  of  gold.  Blue-eyed  water-buffaloes  — 
gamoushas  —  and  exaggerated  brown -gray  calves,  with 
wide-open,  boxlike  ears  in  which  you  feel  you  ought  to 
post  sometJiing.  Canals  stretching  away  through  emerald 
fields  to  distant  palm  groves;  here  and  there  a  miniature 
cataract;  children  playing  in  the  water,  imps  whose  red 
and  amber  rags  ring  out  high  notes  of  colour  like  the  clash 
of  cymbals;  now  and  then  a  jerboa  or  a  mongoose  waddling 
across  the  path;  travelling  families  on  trotting  donkeys  or 
swinging  camels  who  pass  us  with  difficulty.  Camels 
everywhere,  indeed,  on  dyke  or  in  meadow;  even  the 
clouds  are  shaped  like  cameb  who  have  gone  to  heaven 
and  turned  to  mother  o'  pearl.  There  are  horses,  too;  not 
little  sand  stallions  like  ours,  but  ordinary,  plodding 
animals  whose  hoofs  know  only  Fayoum  dust  or  mud.  Our 
desert  creature,  however,  does  not  spurn  them.  On  the 
contrary,  though  he  pretends  not  to  notice  camels,  cows, 
or  buffaloes,  he  whinnies  and  prances  with  delight  when  he 
meets  anything  of  his  own  shape,  and  assumes  hobby- 
horse attitudes,  much  to  the  alarm  of  Cleopatra  and  Miss 
Hassett-Bean.  Also,  just  to  remind  everybody  that 
sand  is  his  element,  he  shies  at  water,  and  almost  swoons 
at  sight  of  tlie  Fayoum  light  railway. 

Much  wind  again.    But  thank  goodness  out  of  Fayoum 
dust,  and  in  desert  sand  for  lunch !    Prop  up  tent  with  our 
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backs,  leaning  against  t  he  blojil.  I  lowcvcr,  we  hove  now  a 
8i)ccial  rlolhes-bruah  for  the  bread,  ami  a  moderately  clean 
bandanna  for  the  fruit.  Plates,  we  blow  upon  without  a 
qualm.  Scaraliei  gambolling  in  the  sund  around  our  feet 
wc  pass  unnoliccil.     This  Ls  the  simple  desert  life ! 

Hut  ah,  what  an  encampment  for  an:  night!  It  makes 
up  tor  everything,  and  n  sudden  realization  of  abound- 
ing health  is  tingling  in  '.iir  veins.  We  adore  the  des.-rt. 
We  want  to  sjiend  our  lives  in  it.  Thank  goodness  wc 
have  two  nights  here,  on  the  golden  shore  of  the  blue 
Uirkc»  Kanin,  uU  that's  left  of  I^e  Mocris  of  which 
Strai.0  and  Herodotus  raved.  From  the  dune-shelterc<l 
•,'atcnu  where  our  white  tents  cluster,  the  glitter  of  watc  r 
in  the  de.sert  is  like  a  mirage:  a  mysterious,  melancholy 
sheet  of  steel  and  silver  turning  to  ruby  in  the  sunset,  willi 
dark  birds  skimming  over  the  clear  surface. 

Suddenly  the  Bible  seems  as  exciting  a.s  some  wonderful 
novel.  Not  far  from  here  ran  Joseph's  river,  making  the 
desert  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  In  tents  like  ours,  perhaps, 
Abraham  rested  with  Sarah,  planning  how  to  save  himself 
by  giving  her  to  the  Egyptian  king.  To  see  this  lake  is 
like  seeing  a  bright,  living  eye  suddenly  open  in  the  face  of 
a  mummy,  dead  for  :,ix  thousand  years! 

Our  best  sunset;  romance  but  slightly  damaged  by  an 
Arab  waiter  wrapping  up  his  head  in  a  towel  with  which 
he  had  just  dried  our  teacups  and  no  doubt  will  again. 

Another  Day:  (Merely  slavish  to  look  it  out  in  the 
calendar,  and  besides  there  is  none.)  All  I  know  is,  we've 
had  two  on  the  shore  of  Birket  Kurun  (I  spell  it  a  different 
way  now,  because  no  books  ever  spell  anything  in  Egypt 
twice  alike),  "The  Lake  of  the  Horns";  and  we've  been 
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on  llic  water  in  .wmc  very  old  Ixuits,  in  order  to  see  things 
which  may  have  cxLitcd  onc-e,  hut  tlon't  now;  and  at 
present  we're  encamped  near  Medinct-el-Fayoum,  i 
Icind  of  lessor  Cairo:  originnlly  named  Medinct-el  FdriN. 
City  of  the  Horsemai.,  Iwciiuse  of  n  Roman  equestrian 
statue  found  in  the  neighbouring  mounds  of  "Crocodilo- 
polis."  We  have  just  arrived,  liot  and  dusty,  with  more 
dust  of  more  Fayoum  than  we  ha<l  before  I.ake  Moeris. 
"  Fayoum"  means  Country  of  the  Lake  it  seems;  and  it 
really  is  a  great  emerald  cup  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
Nile  —  as  if  to  dip  up  water  for  its  roses. 

However,  the  Set  Ls  happy  despite  the  state  of  its  rlothes 
and  its  hair.  None  of  us  quite  realized  what  the  Fallah- 
cen  were  really  like  Ijcfore,  or  that  the  word  Fellal  meant 
"ploughman."  This  ha.s  been  market-day,  and  we  met 
an  endless  stream  of  riding  men,  and  walking  women  with 
black  trailing  garments.  They  had  bought  sheep,  and 
goats,  and  rabbits,  and  quantities  of  rustling,  pale  green 
sugar  cane,  which  they  carried  on  their  shoulders. 

There  were  wild  adventures  for  the  sandcart,  and  watery 
spaces  across  wliich  Cleopatra  was  carried  (at  her  own 
urgent  request)  by  Anthony;  MLss  Has.sett-Bean  by  mo 
and  the  strongest  .\rab.  There  were  the  wonderfully 
picturesque  squalid  mud  towns  of  Senoures  and  two  or  three 
others,  honey-yellow  in  a  green  mist  of  palms,  against  an 
indigo  sky  with  streaks  of  sunshine  like  bright  bayonets 
of  Djinns.  And  then  Medinet,  through  which  our  caravan 
had  to  pass  en  route  to  camp,  much  to  the  ribald  joy  of 
smart,  silk-robed  Egyptian  "undergrads"  who  strolled 
himd  in  hand  along  the  broad  streets  near  the  University. 
They  were  big,  fantastic  houses  to  suit  modern  Oriental 
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taste,  painted  pink  and  green,  and  set  in  shady  gardens. 
And  between  high  brick  embankments  we  saw  the  river 
Joseph  made  — swiftly  running,  deep  golden  yellow 
like  the  Nile,  with  ancient  water-wheels  pouring  crystal 
jets  into  enormous  troughs. 

This  was  our  most  fatiguing  day,  and  we  wanted  our 
last  encampment  to  be  the  best.  We  found  the  worst:  a 
suburban  meadow  inhabited  by  goats  and  buffaloes. 
"Can't  we  move  somewhere  else?"  Cleopatra  besought 
Anthony,  to  whom  she  appeals  when  he's  within  appealing 
distance.  "Isn't  this  tour  for  our  pUasure,  and  can't  we 
do  what  we  like? 

Anthony  absolved  the  camp-makers,  explaining  that  we 
must  be  near  the  town  in  order  o  get  carriages  and  see 
the  sights  we  had  come  to  see.  Abo  our  water  supply  had 
given  out.  and  we  must  beg  some  from  the  "government 
people."  He  hinted  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  the 
best  of  things;  but  Cleopatra,  with  her  royal  memories, 
b  not  good  at  making  the  best  of  what  she  doesn't  like. 
She  wants  what  she  wants,  especiaUy  in  her  own  Egypt, 
where  things  ought  to  know  that  they  once  belonged  to 
her.  Miss  Hassett-Bean  b  quite  as  exigearUe,  in  a  differ- 
ent way,  more  Biblical,  less  pagan.  Her  criticbm  on  the 
encampment  was  that  it,  and  all  her  oasb  experiences,  are 
destroying  her  faith  in  hymns.  "By  cool  SUoam's  Shady 
Rill,"  for  instance,  used  to  be  her  favourite,  but  she 
doesn't  believe  now  that  Siloam  ever  had  a  rill. 

Later:  11  p.  m.  Fallahcen  and  Fellahah  (doesn't  sound 
female,  but  b)  pretended  to  have  things  to  do  on  the  fron- 
tier of  their  field  and  ouis,  as  we  were  settlmg  in,  and 
ntwed  unblinkingly  at  us,  whenever  we  stuck  a  nose  out- 
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side  a  tent.  Also  they  laughed.  Also  they  brought  their 
dogs.  But  they  couldn't  spoil  the  sunset,  and  Medinet 
was  a  colourful  picture  of  the  Orient,  towering  against  the 
crimson  west.  I  took  Monny  and  Biddy  into  the  town 
to  see  the  bridge  and  dilapidated  Mosque  of  Kait  Bey, 
with  its  pillars  stolen  from  Arsinoe.  Anthony  took 
Cleopatra,  and  most  of  the  other  unmarried  men  took 
Rachel  Guest.  When  Brigit  remarked  rather  sharply 
upon  the  ex-school  teacher's  popularity,  Monny  laughed 
an  odd,  understanding  little  laugh.  "I  believe  you  think 
you  know  why  they're  all  so  mad  about  that  girl!"  ex- 
claimed Biddy 

"Perhaps  I  do, "  smiled  Miss  Gilder. 

"  W/ia<  is  her  fascination^ 

"  Bedr  could  have  told  you, "  Monny  crj-ptically  repUed. 
"He  told  several  people." 

"What  do  you  mean,  cliild?  I'm  eating  my  heart  out 
to  know!" 

"Don't  eat  it,  dearest.  You  can't  cat  your  heart 
and  have  it,  too.  And  it's  your  most  important  posses- 
sion. " 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  tease  me  when  I'm  tired.  Is  it 
part  of  the  secret  you  and  Rachel  were  always  giggling 
over,  when  we  first  got  to  Cairo.'  " 

"Yes,  dear,  it  is,  if  you  must  know.  But  I  don't  want 
to  tell  even  you  what  the  secret  is,  please!  You  might 
think  it  your  duty  to  spoil  Rachel's  fun,  and  she  and  I  are 
both  enjoying  it  so  much. " 

"Can  you  guess  what  she  means.  Duffer?"  Biddy  ap- 
pealed to  me.  "You  know  I  wrote  you  that  Monny  and 
Miss  Guest  had  a  secret.     I  thought  afterward  it  might 
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have  been  only  their  plan  to  see  the  hasheesh  den;  but 
since  then  I've  realized  it  was  something  else." 

"Even  if  I  could  guess,  ought  I  to  give  Miss  Gilder 
away,  when  she  has  just  told  you  she  doesn't  want  you  to 
know?"  I  asked  innocently. 

They  both  turned  on  me  in  a  flash.  (I  expected  that.) 
''Do  you  guess?" 

"I  don't  see,  if  I  do,  why  I  shouldn't  have  my  little 
secret, "  I  mildly  replied.  I  knew  that,  after  this,  Monny 
would  give  me  a  good  deal  of  her  society,  even  though  she 
might  not  have  forgiven  me  for  bolting  to  haul  down 
the  Cook  ensign,  in  the  midst  of  her  confidences.  But  in 
truth  I  have  not  guessed  the  secret!  My  wits  go  wheeling 
round  it,  like  screaming  swallows  who  see  a  crumb. 
I  get  a  glimpse  of  the  crumb,  and  lose  it  again.  In  my 
present  mood  I  almost  regret  that  Bedr  and  his  supposed 
Germans  have  not  dumped  themselves  down  in  our  field. 
It  would  have  been  like  them  to  do  so,  judging  by  the 
aggressive  checks  on  those  mustard  tweeds;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  party  has  disappeared  from  view  since 
just  before  Birket  Karun.  They  may  have  turned  back  to 
Cairo;  they  may  have  been  swallowed  up  by  a  palsied  sand 
dune;  they  may  have  been  eaten  by  jackab  (we  saw  a  dead 
one),  or  they  may  have  taken  to  the  fleshpots  of  a  Greek 
hotel  in  Medinet;  but  the  fact  remains  that,  just  when  he 
might  be  useful,  Bedr  is  not  to  be  had. 

In  our  tent  to-night,  I  took  advantage  of  our  friend- 
ship to  try  and  draw  Fenton  out  a  little  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  feelings.  It  seemed  the  right  hour  to  open  the 
door  of  the  soul.  The  Fallaheen  having  taken  their  fami- 
lies home,  our  tent-flaps  were  up,  and  only  the  stars  looked 
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in  —  stars  swarming  like  fireflies  in  the  blue  cup  of  a  hang- 
ing flower;  but  Anthony  would  speak  of  nothing  more 
intimate  than  the  Mountain  of  the  Golden  Pyramid,  or 
his  tiresome  sheikh's  tomb.  I  yearne<l  to  tell  him  of  the 
contretemps  about  the  hieroglyphic  letter,  but  something 
stopped  the  confession  on  the  end  of  my  tongue,  though 
perhaps  in  the  circumstances,  I  owed  it  to  Mrs.  East. 
If  he  had  mentioned  her  name  the  story  might  have  come 
out;  but  the  one  drop  of  Eastern  blood  which  mingles  with 
a  hundred  of  the  West  in  Anthony's  veins  makes  him  sin- 
gularly reserved,  aggravatingly  reticent  where  women  are 
concerned.  I  used  to  think  that  this  was  because  he  was 
not  interested  in  them.  But  something  —  I  can't  explain 
what,  unless  it's  instinct  —  tells  me  that  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  Another  interest  has  come  into  his  life, 
rii.dlling  his  soldier  interest,  and  the  secret  hope  buried 
deep  in  our  Mountain.  I  see  it  in  his  eyes.  I  hear  it  in 
the  timbre  of  his  voice.  It  means  Woman.  But  what 
woman?  Is  Monny  right?  Is  he  falling  seriously  in  love 
for  the  first  time  in  his  strenuous  life  ^-ith  Biddy,  whom  ht 
picked  out  for  admiration  the  moment  he  sot  eyes  on  her? 
Or  is  it  Monny  herself?  I  must  be  a  dog  in  the  manger, 
because  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  its  being  either. 

He  is  asleep  on  the  other  side  of  the  tent  as  I  write.  Desert 
dops  do  not  disturb  him.  He's  great  on  concentrating  his 
mind,  and  when  he  goes  to  sleep  he  concentrates  on  that. 

I  wish  he'd  talk  in  his  sleep!  But  even  in  uncon- 
sciousness, he  is  discreet  as  a  statue. 

The  Last  Day.  Evening:  1  am  in  disgrace,  and  am 
left  alone  to  bear  it,  so  I  may  as  well  finish  my  Desert 
Diary.    It's  all  an  account  of  a  lamb,  just  an  ordmary. 
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modern  lamb  you  might  meet  anywhere.  But  I  mustn't 
begin  with  that,  though  it  haunts  me.  In  spirit  it's  here 
in  the  tent,  sitting  at  my  feet,  staring  up  into  my  face. 
Avaunt,  lamb!  Thy  blood  is  not  on  my  head.  Go  to 
those  who  deserve  thee.  I  wish  to  write  of  Crocodilopolis. 
Shetet,the  city  was  called  in  the  beginning  of  things; 
Shetet,  or  the  "Reclaimed,"  for  the  Egyptians  stole  land 
from  the  water,  and  made  it  the  capital  oi  their  great  Lake 
Province,  which  Ptolemy  Philadeiphus  renamed  to  please 
his  adored  wife.  Qi'een  Arsinoe  was  charming,  no  doubt; 
and  the  Greek  ruins  and  papyri  of  her  day  are  interesting, 
but  it  is  the  city  sacred  to  the  crocodile  god  Scbek  which 
can  alone  distract  my  thoughts  now  from  the  tragedy  of 
the  black  lamb.  If  his  Ka  refuses  to  go  I  shall  set  croco- 
diles at  it  —  ghosts  of  crocodiles  mummied  somewhere 
under  the  desert  hills  which  separate  the  Fayoum  from 
the  Nile  Valley. 

We  drove  out  to  the  ruins  in  a  string  of  hired  carriages, 
at  an  incredibly  early  hour  this  morning.  As  the  night 
was  one  long  dog-howl,  and  the  dawn  one  overwhelming 
cockcrow,  people  were  thankful  to  get  up.  But  what  a 
waste  of  hardly  obtained  baths  before  the  start !  Between 
Medinet  and  Crocodilopolis  rose  a  solid  wall  of  red  dust. 
We  had  to  break  through  it,  as  firemen  dash  through  the 
smoke  '  <i  burning  house;  and  when  our  arabeahs  stopped 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountainous  mound,  about  a  mile  out  of 
Medinet,  the  dust  had  come  too.  Scrambling  up,  with 
the  wind  on  our  backs,  we  began  to  breathe;  but  it  was  not 
until  we  had  ascended  to  the  old  guard  house  on  top  of  the 
pottery  strewn  height,  that  we  could  draw  a  clean  breath. 
Then  the  reward  was  worth  the  pains. 
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Down  below  us,  seen  as  from  a  bird's-eye  view,  lay  a 
vast,  unroofed  honeycomb.  It's  size  was  incredible.  The 
thing  could  not  really  be  there.  It  was  a  startling  dream, 
that  endless  gold-brown  city  of  regular  streets,  and  mud 
brick  buildings,  big  and  small,  shops  and  houses,  theatres 
and  libraries,  lacking  only  their  roofs,  deserted  save  by 
ghosts  for  thousands  of  years,  yet  looking  as  though  it  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  cyclone  yesterday.  Down  there  in 
the  devastated  beehive  myriads  of  bees  still  worked 
frantically,  human  bees,  which  Cleopatra  said  were  rein- 
carnations of  those  who  had  owned  .skves  and  killed  them 
with  forced  labour,  when  Shetet  was  among  the  richest 
cities  of  the  "  Two  Lands. "  These  bees  of  to-day  worked 
to  destroy,  not  to  recreate,  for  the  crumbling  brick  is  the 
best  of  fertilizers  —  and  fertilizing  their  land  is  the  one 
great  interest  in  life  for  the  Fellaheen  of  the  Fayoum. 
Furiously  they  tore  at  the  remaining  walls;  furiously  they 
packed  away  their  treasure  of  dried  mud  in  sacks;  furiously 
they  piled  it  on  backs  of  donkeys  and  rushed  away  to 
make  room  for  others.  Each  instajit  hundreds  of  wild 
figures  in  dusty  black  or  blue  scampered  off,  beating 
loaded  donkeys,  only  to  be  replaced  by  hundreds  more 
doing  the  same  thing  in  the  same  manner.  Yet  always  a 
few  forms  remained  stationary.  They  were  police  guar- 
dians of  the  ruins,  men  armed  with  staves,  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  oversee  each  worker's  sack,  lest  some  rare 
roll  of  papyri,  some  rich  jewel  which  mce  adorned  a  pam- 
pered crocodile  of  the  lake,  should  be  found  and  stolen. 
Glimpsed  through  the  red  flame  of  blowing,  ruby  dust, 
the  scene  was  a  vision  of  Inferno;  we  on  our  mount  looking 
down  on  it  were  in  company  of  Dante  aad  Virgil. 
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The  rest  of  the  day  we  gave  to  d  light-railway  excursion 
to  Illahun  and  the  brick  Pyramid  of  Hawara.  There  was 
much  laughing  and  shrieking  among  the  girb  of  the  Set 
(I  don't  count  Monny,  who  shrieks  for  nothing  less  terrible 
than  the  largest  spiders)  as  Arabs  pushed  our  trolley  cars 
along  the  line;  and  we  were  frivolous  even  on  the  site  of  the 
labyrinth  which  was,  perhaps,  copied  from  the  Laby- 
rinth of  Crete. 

The  Set  were  frankly  disappointed  in  the  few  remains 
of  granite  columns  and  carvings;  but  vague  memories  of 
jewels  seen  at  the  Egyptian  Museum  waked  an  interest  in 
the  brick  pyramid  tomb  at  Hawara  where  King  Amenem- 
hat  and  his  daughter  Ptah-nefru  lay  for  a  few  thousand 
years.  All  of  us  were  eager  for  the  "  la^  camp  tea,"  when 
we  got  "home"  from  our  expedition,  and  it  was  then  that 
the  tragedy  happened:  the  tragedy  of  the  black.lamb. 

How  could  I  guess,  when  Yusef  said  the  camel-boys 
wanted  money  to  buy  meat  as  a  feast  for  the  last  day,  that 
they  meant  to  buy  it  alive? 

When  we  arrived  in  camp,  an  idyllic  scene  was  being 
enacted.  A  woolly  black  lamb  with  a  particularly  engag- 
ing facial  expression  was  being  hospitably  entertained  by  all 
our  men  with  the  exception  of  the  chfif .  They  formed  an 
admiring  ring  round  it,  taking  turns  in  feeding  it  with 
bersim,  and  patting  its  delightfully  innocent  head.  It 
was  difficult  to  say  which  was  happier,  the  charming 
guest  or  its  kind  hosts. 

"How  sweet  of  them!"  said  Miss  Hassett-Bean.  "I 
must  write  a  few  verses  about  this,  for  our  home  paper!" 

Everybody  joined  with  her  in  thinking  the  Arabs  sweet, 
and  Enid  Biddell  went  round  and  took  up  a  collection. 
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The  men  arranged  a  football  match  for  our  benefit,  to  show 
their  gratitude,  and  played  so  well  and  were  so  pictur- 
esque that  Sir  John  and  other  ardent  sportsmen  pressed 
more  money  upon  them.  It  was  altogether  a  red-letter 
day  for  the  camel-boys,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  they 
would  get  rid  of  their  noble  benefactors  to-morrow;  and 
by  way  of  a  climax  they  had  what  we  supposed  to  be  a 
bonfire  at  dark. 

"Aren't  all  those  white  figures  wonderful,  grouped 
round  the  blaze.'"  asked  Monny,  who  appeared  on  the 
whole  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  desert  had  taken 
her.  "And  look,  the  flames  are  reflected  on  the  clouds. 
I  do  believe  it's  going  to  rain,  if  such  a  thing  can  happen 
here!  I  hope  it  won't  spoil  the  poor  darlings'  celebration. 
Why,  they  seem  to  have  something  big  and  black  hanging 
over  the  fire.     What  can  it  be?    Oh,  it  looks  awful ! " 

"It  is  not  awful,  mees, "'  Yu.sef,  standing  near,  good 
naturedly  reassured  her.  "  It  very  naice.  It  is  the  Iamb, 
they  cook  for  their  supper.  The  genelman,  milord,  he 
give  them  money  to  buy  it. " 

"  Lamb.'  "  shrieked  Monny,  in  a  wild  voice  which  brought 
a  crowd  round  us.     "Lamb!    Not  —  oh,  not " 

"Yes,  mces,  you  all  see  it  feeded  when  you  come  home, 
when  you  say  it  so  sweet.  Camel-boys  find  sweeter 
now!" 

"  Oh ! "  the  girl  exclaimed.  "  Fiends !  They  invited  that 
lamb  here,  and  brought  it  in  their  arms  and  played  with  it 
and  did  everything  they  could  to  make  it  think  it  was 
having  a  pleasant  afternoon,  and  then  —  they  kilkd  it!" 

"Of  course,  yes,  mees,"  said  Yusef,  puzzled.  "Why 
else  for  milord  tell  they  can  buy  it.'    They  kill  and  pound 
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it  up  to  make  it  good,  and  soon  they  eat  in  honour  of  the 
genelmen  and  ladies  who  have  been  so  kind  this  naice  trip." 
"I  should  like  to  kill  Ihem!"  gasped  Monny,  preparing 
to  cry,  and  flinging  herself  into  Biddy's  arms.  "Oh  — 
somebody  give  me  a  hanky  —  quick ! " 

Wc  all  felt  mechanically  in  our  pockets;  but  I,  being 
nearest,  was  first  in  the  field.  It  was  a  shock  to  see  Monny 
wave  my  handkerchief  away  with  a  gesture  of  horror,  and 
bury  her  face  in  a  far  inferior  one  tendered  by  Anthony. 

"No  wonder  1"  exclaimed  Miss  Hassett-Bean,  who  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  a  Monny-ite.  "You're  quite  right.  Miss 
Gilder.  Lord  Ernest  Borrow.  I  don't  see  much  difference 
between  you  and  a  murderer!" 

For  a  minute,  I  did  not  know  what  she  meant.  Then  it 
broke  upon  me  that  the  Arabs'  monstrous  breach  of  hos- 
pitality to  the  lamb  was  laid  at  my  door.  I  jabbered 
explanations,  but  no  one  Ustened;  and  just  then  the  rain, 
which  nobody  had  believed  in,  seized  the  opportunity  of 
coming  down  in  floods.  The  camels  roared  with  rage  and 
surprise;  the  camel-boys  swore  Arab  oaths;  the  fire  sput- 
tered, and  what  became  of  the  half-cooked  lamb  I  shall 
never  know.  We  rushed  for  the  dining-tent,  all  soaked 
in  an  instant,  with  the  exception  of  Brigit  and  Monny. 
whom  "Antoun"  protected  with  a  long  cloak. 

Dinner  was  a  gloomy  feast,  which  might  have  been 
composed  of  funeral  baked  meats,  though  the  chM '  ..^  elf 
came  to  the  door  and  vowed  by  all  his  saints  that  .ib 

cutieU  were  not  from  thai  lamb.  So  well  did  he  exonerate 
himself,  so  eloquently  did  he  protest  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  camel-boys'  orgy,  that  another  special 
collection  was  taken  up  for  him. 
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"Poor,  dear  old  gentleman!"  sighed  Miss  Hassett-Bean. 
"I  shall  never  be  able  to  forget  him.  AAThen  I'm  out  of 
this  awful  country  of  cannibaU,  and  safe  in  my  own  home, 
he  will  simply  haunt  me,  passing  his  respectable  old  age, 
black  though  he  is,  chasing  across  deserts  on  camels, 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  covered  with  chicken  coops, 
at  the  mercy  of  any  queer  Christian  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  him.    It's  a  tragedyl" 

Perhaps  she  wrote  her  poem  about  the  cook  instead  of 
the  camel-boys.  Luckily,  however,  at  the  last  moment  I 
remembered  a  superstition  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  a  black  kmb  to 
propitiate  Set,  the  sender  of  storms.  Our  lamb  vxu 
black :  and  at  the  hoiu*  of  his  untimely  death  a  aturm  was 
coming  up.  The  dreadful  deed,  therefore,  was  turned  into 
a  Rite. 
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AN  oiij:d  hand 

That  is  where  my  diary  of  the  desert  stopped;  for  the 
adventure  that  ended  our  trip  was  not  of  the  sort  that 
mixes  well  with  tragedies  of  lambs. 

Before  dinner  Monny  had  apologized  for  refusing  my 
handkerchief,  I  really  believe  because  she  was  sorry  she 
had  misunderstood,  not  because  the  rain  had  leaked 
through  her  tent,  and  she  wanted  me  to  give  her  mine. 
In  fact,  she  and  Biddy  refused  pointblank  at  first  when 
Anthony  and  I  suggested  the  change.  They  would  not 
have  told  us  that  the  water  had  come  in  on  their  beds  if 
they  had  thought  we  would  suggest  such  a  thing.  All 
they  wished  for  was  to  have  the  tent-roof  somehow  mended 
before  matters  got  worse.  But  we  insisted,  especially  Fen- 
ton  ;  and  he  is  difficult  to  disobey.  A  look  from  him,  and  a 
drawing  together  of  the  black  eyebrows  has  the  same  effect 
on  tlie  mind  of  a  rebellious  woman  as  an  "Off  with  her 
head!"  from  an  Arabian  Nights  Sultan,  while  I  might 
vainly  exert  my  ingenuity  to  achieve  the  result  he  gets  by 
sheer  mysterious  magnetism. 

It  was  bedtime  when  the  leak  showed  itself,  but  the 
change  of  quarters  was  accomplished  with  military 
quickness  and  precision,  as  Fenton's  undertakings  gen- 
erally are;  and  almast  before  they  knew  what  had  hap- 
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pened,  Monny  and  Brigit,  who  liod  been  tent-mates  during 
the  tour,  found  themselves  transferred  bag  and  baggage 
to  our  tent,  with  the  last  clean  sheets  in  the  bedroom- 
Arab's  possession. 

Transferred,  we  set  ourselves  to  making  repairs,  and 
soon  patched  up  the  leaks.  Rain  at  this  season  comes  so 
rarely,  it  was  not  surprising  thot  a  stitch  or  two  had  been 
neglected. 

Only  the  pillows  and  upper  blankets  had  had  time  to 
get  wet,  and  we  had  but  to  remove  the  coverings  and  turn 
the  pillows.  We  both  did  this  simultaneously,  and  simul- 
taneously exclaimed  "Hullo!" 

"They've  left  their  treasures"  said  Anthony,  not  with 
quite  the  masculine  scorn  of  feminine  weaknesses  I  was  used 
to  noticing  in  him.  Indeed,  he  spoke  almost  tenderly,  as  a 
father  might  speak  at  finding  the  forgotten  doU  of  an 
absent  child. 

Each  of  us  stood  with  a  wet  pillow  in  his  hand,  gazing 
ot  his  borrowed  bunk.  In  the  one  I  had  selected,  lay  a 
small  chamois-skin  bag,  attached  to  a  narrow  pink  rib- 
bon. In  the  bed  chosen  by  Fenton,  was  a  tiny  white 
enamelled  watch,  on  a  platinum  chain.  Both  these 
things  had  been  covered  by  their  respective  owners' 
pillows,  and  forgotten  in  the  hasty  change  of  quarters. 
The  watch  was  Monny's.  She  wore  it  round  her  neck 
every  day  —  therefore  the  chamois-skin  bag  on  the  other 
bed  must  be  Brigit's.  I  told  myself  that  in  it  she  probably 
kept  her  pathetic  store  of  money,  hidden  under  her  bodice 
by  day,  her  pillow  by  night;  and  beholding  this  intimate 
souvenir  of  my  childhood's  friend,  my  heart  yearned  over 
her. 
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"Too  late  to  rouse  them  up  now,"  said  Anthony. 
"Yes,"  said  I.    "We  must  have  been  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour  getting  the  roof  to  rights.    They  may  be 
asleep,  and  if  not,  they  won't  worry  anyhow.    They'll 
know  that  their  things  are  saf«  till  to-morrow  morning." 

Fenton  agreed   witli  thip   verdict,  and  each  keeping 
charge  of  his  own  treasure  trove,  we  went  to  bed  and  to 

sleep. 

I  am  a  champion  dreamer.  So  much  so,  that  I  often 
find  the  life  of  dreamland  rivalling  in  interest  the  life  this 
side  of  sleep.  I  look  forward  to  my  dreams,  as  some 
people  look  forward  to  an  interesting  dinner-party;  but 
that  night  I  was  too  tired  to  inspect  the  dream-menu, 
before  lying  down  to  it.  The  first  thing  I  knew,  a  hand- 
some Egyptian  god  with  crystal  eyes,  like  those  which 
Bill  Bailey  means  to  make  the  fashion,  stood  by  my  bed- 
side. I  asked  him  politely  whether  he  were  Ra  or  Osiris, 
deliberately  picking  the  two  best  gods  of  the  bunch  in 
order  to  flatter  him;  but  without  answering,  he  pointed  a 
bronze  hand  to  the  mat  on  which  he  stood.  It  was  a 
white  mat,  and  on  it  I  read  a  word  which  evidently  he 
meant  me  to  take  as  his  name:  TAM  HTAB.  For  an 
instant  it  seemed  to  me  a  fine  name  for  an  Egyptian  god, 
though  I  hadn't  met  it  before.  Then  I  burst  out  laughin? 
disrespectfully.  "Why,  you're  only  a  Bath  Mat  wrong 
side  out!"  I  heard  myself  sneering;  and  the  god  dis- 
appeared as  a  flash  of  lightning  comes  and  is  gone.  In 
going,  however,  he  stumbled  slightly  against  the  bed.  It 
was  a  mere  touch;  but  that,  or  my  own  voice,  half  waked 

me  up. 
"TAM  HTAB,"  I  mumbled  dreamily;  and  was  just 
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reminding  myself  liefore  dropping  off  to  sleep  again  that 
1  must  tell  Biddy  almut  the  new  hatli  god,  when  I  realized 
that  lie  had  not  quite  gone.  No,  not  quite  gone!  It 
must  1«  he  who  still  liiig.rtd  hy  the  bed,  for  it  could  be 
nobody  cLse.  Anthony  would  not  .m.?  nnd  hover  sil- 
ently at  niylMNlside  in  the  middle  ..i  |l.,.  t.ight  H-sides, 
I  was  almost  awake  now,  and  I  ..i,M  l.c.-ii  ilu  ;.i  ntle, 
regular  breathing  of  a  man  aslr  j.^  \,itliiiuy'!!  brealhing. 
"Go  away,  TAM  UTAB,"  I'ui  d  fo  si,y, !  iji  I  ,us  uot 
awake  enough  to  s|)eak.  He  iva.,  btndiiip  ..\?r  Ui.-  bed. 
Ills  fare  was  near  to  mine.  I  foil  iiit:ui-  than  saw  it. 
"IIow  could  I  see  in  the  dark?"  yU^jjih  ,  -ve;.  fnifully,  I 
asked  myself.  And  yet,  low  the  tent  .t.  vl?  ...  It 
had  been,  I  remembered  that.  I  romumbcrcd  that  An- 
thony had  got  to  bed  flrsl,  and  I  had  extinguished  the  two 
candles  on  the  w  aslihand-stand.  Afterward,  I  had  had  to 
grope  my  way  to  the  bed.  Now,  however,  there  was  a 
light  ...  a  very  faint,  rather  curious  light.  There 
seemed  to  be  only  a  square  of  it,  a  square  sloped  oSf  at 
tlie  top.  It  was  opposite  my  eyes,  which  really  were 
open  now,  I  felt  sure.  I  couldn't  be  dreammg  this.  It 
was  like  a  queer-shaped  window  in  the  blackness,  a  win- 
dow full  of  starlight,  but  close  to  the  floor.  Then  the 
rain  must  have  stopped.  The  stars  must  be  out.  Yes. 
but  how  could  I  see  tliat?  There  was  no  window  in  the 
tent. 

This  thought  dragged  the  last  film  of  sleep  off  my  tired 
brain,  like  a  veil  snatched  away  by  impatient  fingers  on  an 
unseen  hand. 

Odd!  Those  very  words  said  over  themselves  in  my 
head:     "Fingers  on  an  unseen  hand."    And  that  was 
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because  a  'mnd  was  being  slippod  cautiously,  inch  by  inch, 
under  my  pillo'sr.     It  wa*  the-  Egyptian  Kwi's  hand.    But 
I  icncw  sadderly  that  the  dream-god  had  turned  into  a 
thief:  that  ll>c  silver-ghlmmering  square  of  light  was  one  of 
the  tent  flfips  unbuttoned  and  turned  back.    That  the  man 
must  steal  lliily  have  pulled  up  a  peg  or  two  while  we  slept 
our  heavy  sleep,  must  have  crept  into  the  tent,  soft -footed 
over  the  thick  rugs,  and  now  here  he  wa.s,  trying  to  steal. 
After  that,  I  did  not  go  on  with  the  thought.     My  dull 
reasoning  snapped  ofl  as  short  as  a  dry  stick.     I  made  a 
grab  for  the  hand  under  my  pillow,  seized  a  wrist,  held  it 
for  an  instant  in  a  grip  which  must  have  hurt,  then  had 
the  shame  and  disappointment  of  feeling  it  slip  out  of  my 
};rasp,  like  a  greased  snake.    There  was  a  stifled  exclama- 
tion of  pain  or  surprise,  si  ircely  louder  than  a  sigh,  and 
I  was  out  of  bed  and  after  a  shadf       hat  ran  for  the  low 
scjuare  of  starlight.     Something  caught  and  tripped  me 
as  I  reached  the  oiiening.     \Vhat  it  was  I  did  not  know 
tlien  and  don't  know  now,  but  I  had  f  vague  impression 
that  it  was  warm,     ti  I  had  stumbled  against  a  bare  leg 
thrust  out  to  stop  nie,  it  would  have  felt  hke  that.     Yet 
it  could  not  have  been  the  leg  of  llie  man  running  away. 
He  was  using  botli  his,  and  must  have  used  them  well, 
for  I  was  up  and  out  f  .-om  under  the  lifted  tent  flap  which 
had  fallen   on   lop  of   me  a*  I  tumbled,  before  I  could 
have  counted  five.     Verj-  «ide  awake  now,  I  stood  in  the 
rough,  sandy  grass,  under  a  sky  encrusted  with  stars,  and 
could  see  no  one.     Biircfooted,  I  pattered  this  way  and 
that,  searching  every  shadow,  but  the  whole  camp  seemcii 
an  abode  of  peace.    There  was  not  a  sound  or  movement 
even  in  the  black  ring  of  sleeping  camels.    Ruin    haii 
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driven  to  shelter  the  roving  dogs  which  had  troubled  us 
last  night.  The  camp  lanterns  burned  clear  and  strong, 
yellow  and  crude  in  the  silver  flood  of  starlight  which 
dulled  their  radiance.  The  smell  of  earth  and  grass  aflcr 
the  heavy  shower  was  like  the  fragrance  of  tea  roses. 
Could  it  be  that  an  evil,  stealthy  presence  had  but  just 
broken  this  sweet  serenity  with  its  vile  intention,  or  had 
the  whole  incident  been  after  all  a  singularly  vivid  dream? 
I  should  have  beUevcd  so,  if  my  hand  which  Imd  clutched 
that  other  hand,  had  not  been  slipijery  with  oil. 

No,  I  had  not  dreamed.  And  suddenly  a  troubling 
thought  leaped  into  my  mind.  "Biddy!"  The  name 
.sprang  to  my  lips  and  spoke  itself  aloud. 

If  this  were  for  her!  I  had  laughed  at  her  forelxHiings. 
Sensational  revenges  such  as  she  feared  seemed  so  incon- 
gruous, so  utterly  unsuited  to  those  laughing,  long-laslied 
eyes  of  hers!  Yet  she  had  in  her  past  life  lived  side  by 
side  with  fear  and  tragedy  for  more  years  tlian  I  liked  to 
count.  And  as  she  sjiid,  men  such  as  those  whom  Richard 
O'Brien  had  betrayed  had  been  known  to  reach  out  very 
far  to  take  revenge.  Biddy  had  done  nothing.  Surely 
they  owed  her  no  grudge.  But  she  had  known  things 
Perhaps  they  thought  that  she  knew  even  more  than  slu- 
did  know.  Their  organization  was  rich  as  well  as  jwwer- 
ful.  It  had  many  branches.  Vet  why  should  men  use  its 
power  to  hurt  the  widow  of  a  dead  enemy,  now  that  they 
—  or  fate  —  had  put  him  underground? 

In  a  flash  I  rcmetnbered  the  chamois-skin  bag,  wliicli 
she  had  forgotten  under  the  pillow:  ami  lifting  the  loos- 
ened canvas  flap  with  its  dangling  pegs,  I  stooped  to  go 
baek  into  the  tent.     Inside,  I  expected  to  find  darkness. 
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but  instead  I  found  li^ht;  Anthony  up,  setting  a  match 
to  a  candle  wick,  and  looking  a  tall,  dark  silliouelte  in  his 
pyjamas. 

"What's  tlie  row?"  he  calmly  wanted  to  know  —  too 
calmly  to  suit  my  rufllcd  mood. 

"A  thief,  that's  all,"  I  answered,  hastily  searching  under 
the  pillow  where  the  unseen  hand  had  been.  Sheet  and 
pillow-case  were  shmy  with  oil,  yet  the  chamois-skin  bag 
was  safe.  "But  he  didn't  get  what  he  wanted!"  I  finished. 
"Good,"  said  Anthony,  who  had  lighted  both  candles. 
"Let's  go  look  for  him. " 

"I've  been,  and  couldn't  see  anything." 
"I  know.     I  heard  a  sound.     I  sang  out,   and  you 
didn't  answer,  so  I  thought  something  must  be  up.     Let's 
have  another  try.     I've  got  Miss  Gilder's  watch. " 

I  slipped  Biddy's  bag  into  the  pocket  of  my  pyjamas, 
and  pulling  on  our  boots  wc  went  out  into  the  nigl-'. 

"It's  titeir  tent  I'm  thinking  of,"  I  said,  though  I'd 
never  talked  of  Brigit  O'Brien's  affairs  to  Fenton.  "If 
some  one  had  planned  to  rob  them,  not  knowing  of  the 
change  we  made  at  the  la,st  minute  — —  " 

"All  our  Arabs  did  know " 

"I'm  not  talking  of  them.     We've  been  here  two  days. 
Any  one  could  have  spied  on  us  enough  to  find  out  whicli 
tent  was  Mrs.  Jones'  and  Miss  Ciilder's." 
"  You're  thinking  of  Bedr?  " 

"W'ell,  yes,  I  supi)ose  I  am.  Biddy  never  believed 
they  were  Germans. " 

"Who,  those  chaps  in  cheekod  clothes  he  had  in  tow,' 
By  Jove :  yes  -  I  heard  her  speak  of  a  scar  on  the  forehead 
of  one. " 
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"She  thought  he  niight  have  been  Burke,  the  fellow  in 
the  street  row,  that  ni^ht  at  the  House  of  the  Crocodile." 

"These  things  happen  to  heiresses  in  old-fashioned 
story  books,"  said  Anthony.  "But  there's  nothing  that 
happens  in  a  story  which  can't  happen  in  real  life,  I 
suppose  —  especially  to  svx:h  a  girl.     She " 

"  Oh,  but  I  wasn't  thinking  of  her! "  I  began,  then  stopped, 
shocked  because  it  was  true,  and  also  because  I  was  unwill- 
ing to  tell  why  ray  thoughts  had  turned  to  "  Mrs.  Jones. " 

"We  must  find  out  if  they're  safe,"  I  went  on.  "The 
thieves  seem  to  have  got  clear  away  and  we're  not  likely 
to  find  them,  unless  they've  gone  to  our  old  tent " 

"Come  along,"  said  Anthony.  "We'll  slip  on  some- 
thing, and  call  the  ladies  as  softly  as  we  can,  not  to  dis- 
turb the  others  and  have  the  whole  camp  buzzing  like  a 
beehive.  When  we're  sure  tlwy'rc  all  right,  we  can  attend 
to  .such  details  as  searching  for  tracks. " 

He  seemed  as  eager  lus  I  was,  to  know  that  the  two 
women  were  safe;  but  there  was  no  sign  to  tell  me  about 
which  one  he  chiefly  concerned  himself. 

A  minute  transformed  him  from  a  pyjamaed  English- 
man into  a  robed  Egyptian  of  that  old-fashioned  order 
which  despises  things  Euroj>ean.  Only,  he  forgot  to  put 
on  his  turban.  I  didn't  think  of  the  omission  myself  at  t.'ie 
time,  but  I  recalled  it  later. 

Going  to  the  tent  which  had  been  ours,  I  scratched  on 
I  lie  tight  drawn  canvas  near  the  spot  where  I  knew  one  of 
the  folding  iron  bedsteads  was  i)!accd.  "  Biddy  —  Biddy !" 
I  called  gently,  and  after  a  few  rejietitions  I  heard  her 
voice,  rather  sleepy,  a  little  anxious,  cry,  "Is  that  you. 
Duffer.'" 
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■"Yes,"  I  whispered,  sorinR  the  tent  quiver  in  the  region 
of  some  big  cushiony  buttons.  "'Antoun'  and  lare both 
hero.  l?iit  don't  l)e  seared.  Could  you  come  and  peep 
out  from  under  the  door  flap  a  minute?" 

"Yes,"  said  she.     "tio  round  then-,  and  I'll  eomc." 

Tliere  wa.s  not  much  delay,  for  Biddy's  crinkled  black 
hair  neetls  no  night  disfigurements  by  way  of  patent  cur- 
lers. In  a  few  .se^-onds  the  door  flap  waved,  and  Biddy 
lojiked  out  into  the  .starlight,  the  yellow  gliumier  of  a 
candle  flame  within  tlie  tent  silhouetting  the  ,Iapanesey 
little  figure  wrapped  in  a  kimono.  Behind  her  dark  head 
and  above  it,  floated  a  mist  of  bronzy  gold,  w  Iiich  I  took  to 
be  Miss  Gilder's  hair.  There  seemed  to  l)e  quantities  of 
it,  and  I  should  have  been  feverishly  interested  in  won- 
dering how  long  it  was,  if  I  had  had  time  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  my  tliankfulness  that  Biddy  and  Monny  were 
both  safe. 

"Are  either  of  you  ill?"  asked  the  creamy  Irish  voice 
which  had  never  .sounded  half  so  sweet  a-s  now,  in  the 
starlight  ami  fragrance  of  this  strange  night.  "Because 
ii  you  .are  I've  .some  lovely  medicine 

"I  wouldn't  frighten  Ihem  any  more  than  I  could  help, 
if  I  were  you,"  I  heard  I'eulon  mumliliiig  advice  in  muflli^l 
tonis  at  iirv  back. 

For  obvious  reasons  I  made  no  ar.dible  answer;  but  I 
had  just  been  resolving  not  to  tell  I'.iddy  my  suspicions 
uidess  it  were  necessiirk  to  do  so. 

"Xo,  we're  not  ill,"  I  jssured  licr.  "But  there's  been 
a  silly  sort  of  scan-  about  a  sneak  thief:  may  have  been  a 
false  alarm,  and  wc  won't  say  anything  about  it  to- 
morrow, ir  others  don't.     We're  horribly  sorry  to  disturb 
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you  and  Miss  Gilder,  but  we  couldn't  rest  without  making 
sure  you  hadn't  been  worried." 

"Vnii  heard  nothing,  did  you,  Monny?"     Brigit  thii  w 
a  question  over  her  shoulder  to  the  floating  mist  of  gold. 
"ISo,  and  I  wasn't  asleep  eillier."  Mi.ss  (iilder'.s  \<iuv 
an.swered.     "I  wa.s  lying  awake  thinking  about  its  bciiig 
our  la.st  night  —  and  lots  of  things. " 

"  I  wiLs  lying  half  awake,  too,  t  hinking  of  '  lots  of  I  liin;.\s, ' " 
Biddy  mimicked  her  friend,  "or  I  shonUln't  have  heiird 
you  .so  ejisily  when  you  .scratched  on  the  can\as.  Oh,  by 
the  way.  Duffer,  did  you  or  Antoun  Elfcndi  find  a  lillle 
chamois-skin  hag  under  the  pillow.^ " 

"I  found  it,"  said  I,  and  this  gave  me  a  chance  I  hiid 
Iwen  wanting  but  hiidn't  quite  known  how  to  sniitcli.  "I 
was  ratlier  worrietl  over  the  resi)orisibilily.  (if  course 
you  knew  tliat  we'd  take  care  of  your  Irciisuns." 

"It's  all  my  money,  and  —  and  just  one  other  Ihiti;;:  " 
Biddy  an.swered,  with  an  (xld  little  hesitation  in  Iier  manmr 
and  a  catch  in  her  voice.  "  I  should  hate  to  have  anybixly 
open  that  bag.  I'm  thiinkful  it's  .safe.  With  you,  I 
know  it's  .mcrrd.  -Ml  the  same,  I'd  hkc  to  have  it,  if  yoii 
don't  mind  the  botlicr. " 

"Vou  oughtn't  (o  carry  the  thing  about  with  yon.  ii 
it's  so  ini|)ortant,"  I  .scolded  her.  "Why  not  leuM-  .\.Mir 
secret  treasure,  whatever  it  i.s.  and  most  of  yonr  rn<ii!(  y. 
in  Cairo,  when  you  come  olTon  an  expedition  lil;e  tlii--" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  mumbied  evasively.  "I'm  used 
to  having  this  thing  with  me.  I  can't  think  how  I  for;;il 
it  under  my  i)iIlo\v.  I  never  have  before.  It  i>n'l  tin- 
sort  of —  of  valuable  one  keeps  in  a  b.iiik.  M!)nny  ci;i- 
broidercd  the  bag  when  she  was  a  little  girl.     It  was  her 
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first  work.    I  taught  her  how  to  do  it,  and  she  gave  it  to  me 
for  a  birthday  present.     I  wouldn't  lose  it  for  the  world." 

"You  shan't,"  I  said  soothingly.  I  had  heard  what  I 
had  been  afraid  to  hear;  but  why  should  Biddy's  trip  be 
spoiled  by  another  worry  if  I  could  shield  her?  We  could 
not  krurw  that  the  oiled  hand  had  been  groping  for  that 
bag;  and  I  resoh  rd  not  to  distress  Brigit  by  putting  the 
idea  into  her  head  at  present.  "  Go  to  sleep  again  in  ijeace, 
both  of  you,"  I  went  on.  "All's  well,  since  you  are  well. 
Probably  some  prowler  has  been  sneaking  round  the 
kitchen-tent." 

"Yes.  The  news  of  the  lamb  has  gone  forth!"  said 
Biddy.     "Good  ulght!" 

"Goodnight!"    I  answered. 

Down  went  the  tent  flap,  and  hid  the  sparkle  of  eyes  in 
starsheen,  and  mist  of  gold  in  wavering  candle-light.  We 
trusted  that  the  two  had  crept  back  into  their  beds;  but 
we  did  not  return  to  ours.  We  took  one  of  the  camp 
lanterns  and  searched  for  footprints  —  those  which  were 
freshest  after  the  rain.  The  rough  grass  growing  sparsely 
out  of  the  sandy  eanh  was  not  favourable  to  such  attcmt)ts, 
however;  and  even  at  dawn,  when  we  looked  again  bcf<)re 
the  camp  was  stirring,  we  made  no  notable  discoveries 
such  as  amateur  detectives  make,  in  books. 

Our  next  expedition,  as  soon  as  light  came,  was  to  the 
town,  where  we  inquired  at  the  few  hotels,  and  put  ques- 
tions to  the  police.  Nobody  answering  the  description 
of  Bedr  and  his  two  companions  had  been  seen  in  Mediuel, 
and  we  had  to  go  back  to  camp  baffled. 

There  was  our  adventure;  and  when  we  reached  Cairo 
by  train,  the  mystery  of  the  oiled  hand  was  stiM  uusoK  e<l. 
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I  EXPECTED  a  black  mark  for  the  laml>  and  every  Utile 
desert  difficulty,  but,  to  my  surprise,  only  our  joys  were 
remembered.  Those  who  had  stayed  in  ('airo  exclianfjed 
tales  with  the  desert  travellers,  and  it  was  astonishing  to 
hear  what  a  marvellous  week  we  had  ha<l.  Each  day  had 
been  better  than  its  brother.  In  fact,  our  trip  had  been 
one  long,  glorious  dream  of  golden  sands  and  amethyst 
sunsets;  the  camels  were  as  ea-sy  to  ride  as  sofas,  and  com- 
bined the  intelligence  of  human  beings  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  angels;  the  camp  wius  as  luxurious  as  the  Sa^oy  or 
the  Plaza;  and  to  me  and  that  wonderful  Antoun  Kffendi 
all  credit  was  suddenly  due.  Not  to  be  outdone,  the 
slayers  in  Cairo  h.ad  had  the  "  time  of  their  lives. "  They 
had  not  been  herded  together  like  animals  in  a  menagerie, 
:is  in  Colonel  Corkran's  d.ay.  The  girls  liml  not  only  beni 
U,  dances,  but  had  danced  wilh  darling  pets  ,,f  offic<-is, 
rriends  of  Ernest  Borrow;  while  their  molhfrs  h*l  Ihtii 
.i-sked  to  tho.se  fascinating  picnics  they  get  up  in  E-ypl, 
<l<in't  you  know,  where  you  dig  in  ancimt  burial  grounds 
iind  find  mummy  beads  and  amulets.  Somehow  or  other, 
all  these  people  attributed  their  pleasures  tu  me,  as  they 
liad  blamed  me  for  their  raishap,s;  and  my  sjiirits  were  at 
the  top  of  the  thermometer  tlirec  da\s  later  when,  after 
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sopie  hanl  work,  the  Enchantrett  Inn  was  ready  to  start 
"up  Nile." 

Sir  Nrnrciis  wanted  "his  tours  to  be  different  from  every 
other  Nile  tour,  and  »  little  better."  He  wanted  to 
".show  what  he  eould  do,"  and  he  was  beginning  well. 
Tliough  the  EnchanlrcKS  Isia  had  had  a  pa.st  under 
other  owners.  >  .«;  looked  as  if  this  were  her  maiden  trip, 
and  she  wa;  .;  beautifully  decorated  a,s  a  debutante  for 
her  first  ball  Her  paint  was  new  ami  gleaming  white;  her 
bra.-^s  and  nickel  glittered  like  jeweller}-;  and  even  tho.sc 
who  thought  nothing  quite  good  enough  for  them,  uttered 
admiring  "Ohs!"  as  tlicy  trooped  on  board. 

"The  Highway  of  Eg>-pt"  was  a  silver-paved  road, 
leading  to  adventure.  The  masts  of  native  boats  lying 
along  the  river  bank  were  etched  in  black  lines  crowding 
one  over  another,  on  the  lightly  washed-in  background  of 
blue.  Near  by,  the  great  Kasr-el-Nil  bridge  gleamed  with 
colour  and  life  like  a  rainljow  "come  alive";  and  the 
Enchantress  Isis  looked  as  gay  and  inviting  as  a  houseboat 
en  Jilc  for  Henley  regatta.  She  was  smaller  than  the  most 
modern  of  the  Nile  boats,  for  she  had  been  sold  cheap  ■'. 
Sir  Marcus  by  another  firm:  but  she  was  big  enougli  fo; 
his  experiment,  though  he  had  turned  some  of  her  cabins 
into  private  baths  and  .sitting-rooms.  Her  three  decks 
towered  out  of  the  water  witli  a  superior  air  of  stateHncss, 
such  as  small  women  put  on  beside  tall  sisters;  mid  her 
ui>per  deck  was  a  big  open-air  sitting-room.  There  were 
Turkish  rugs  on  the  white  floor,  and  basket  chairs  and 
sofas  with  silk  cushions.  On  the  tables  and  on  the  piano 
top  there  were  picture-books  of  Egj'pt,  and  magazines, 
and  bowls  of  flowers.     From  the  roof,  sprouted  electric 
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lamps  with  brass  leaves  and  glass  lotuses;  and  smiling 
Arabs  in  white  from  turban  to  slippers  had  blue  larks  Oy- 
ing  wide-winged  on  their  breasts.  Oh,  yea.  Sir  Marcus 
was  "doing"  his  clients  well,  that  was  patent  at  first 
glance,  and  became  even  more  conspicuous  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Set  as  they  wandered  into  the  dining  saloon,  drawing- 
room  and  library,  or  jjecped  into  each  other's  cabins.  Sir 
Marcus  himself  had  come  on  board  ostensibly  to  see  us  off, 
really  lo  watch  the  effect  of  his  Ixml  upon  Cleopatra.  He 
lay  in  wait  Ivr  her  outside  the  door  of  her  suite  (the  In'st 
on  board),  pretending  to  engage  me  in  conversation,  but 
forgot  my  e.vistence  ius  she  appeared.  The  ecstiisy  op  his 
big  fiu'e  was  pathetic,  as  his  brown  eyes  fixed  tliepisclves 
on  a  (|uantity  of  artificial  blue  lotuses  she  licM  in  her 
hand.s. 

"Do you  like  'em,  Mrs.  East?"  lie  ventured. 

"Do  I  like  what.'"  .she  inquired,  that  quiver  of  impa- 
tience in  her  tone  which  she  kept  for  her  unfortun.ite 
adorer. 

"The  —  tho.se  flowers, "  he  stammered.     I " 

"They're  aufuV."  she  exclaimed.  "The  rooms  .irt 
lovely,  but  these  dreadful  artificial  things  some  silhj  person 
has  stuck  all  over  the  place  spoil  the  whole  effect.  I  want 
to  find  an  Arab  to  take  them  away.  Or  do  you  think  I 
might  throw  them  overboard?  No  one  could  like  lliem, 
I'm  sure." 

"Of  course,  chuck  'em  overboard  —  or  hand  'em  to  me, 
;ind  I'll  do  it,"  said  Sir  Marcus,  looking  ready  to  cry. 
"  But  —  they're  Iniuscs,  I  suppose  you  know?  I  heard  you 
say  you'd  give  anything  to  have  some. " 

"Not  artificial  ones,"  exjjlained  Cleopatra,  belle  dame 
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lans  merci.  "  I  can't  stand  artificiBl  flowers  even  on  haU, 
much  less  in  rooms.  Who  could  have  put  such  horrors 
all  over  my  lalonf" 

"I  don't  know,"  Sir  Marcus  lied  stoutly;  "but  it  shan't 
happen  again.  There  ain't  any  real  lotuses  to  be  got,  so 
maybe  the  —  er  —  the  decorator —"  his  meanderings  died 
into  silence,  as  he  took  the  bunch  of  flowers  from  Mrs. 
Ea-st,  and  viciously  flung  tliem  as  tribute  to  the  Nile. 

"After  all,  we  oughtn't  to  do  that,"  said  Cleopatra. 
"In  the  beautiful  old  days  real  lotu.ws  were  given  to  the 
Nile.     These  are  an  in.sult. " 

"They  aren't  meant  as  sucli,"  the  big  man  ipologized, 
all  joy  in  his  fine  bout  iind  the  compliments  he  had  rc<  cived 
crushed  out  of  him.     I  knew  now  that  he  hud  hovered  at 
Cleopatra's  door  h<.i)ing  for  a  cry  of  plen.sure.     Probably 
he  had  ran-oac'ked  Cairo  for  the  lotuses,  or  telegraphed  to 
Paris,  before  his  cruel  lady  went  from  him  into  the  desert. 
I  was  sorry  for  the  "boss,"  tliough  a  snub  or  two  would 
be  good  for  him,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps  were  being  speci- 
iiUy  jirovided  by  a  wise  Providence.     But  I  had  other 
things  to  think  of  than  Sir  Marcus  Lark's  lovc-troublcs : 
Monny,  for  instance,  who  at  liist  had  found  a  letter  from 
"  Madame  Wretdied"  in  Cairo,  and  had  wonderful  scheries 
in  her  head.     On  board  the  Laconia  I  should  have  thought 
such  schemes  obstinate  and  headstrong,  the  wish  of  ii 
spoiled  child    o  do  something  dangerous,  to  meddle  in 
matters  wbicl,  did  not  concorn  her,  and  to  have  "an 
adventure."     But  I  understood  the  Gilded  Rose  a  little 
better  now.     I  began  to  see  the  real  Monny  as  Biddy  saw 
her,  bright  with  the  flame  of  courage  and  enthusiasm  and 
passionate  generosity,  behind  the  passing  cloud  of  super- 
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fici»l  faulU.  She  wanted  everybody  to  be  as  fortunate 
and  happy  as  she,  and  was  prepared  to  be  exceedingly 
trying  and  disagreeable  in  the  effort  to  make  them  so. 

We  had  not  l)cen  on  board  ten  minutes  when  Biddy  told 
me  about  the  exciting  letter,  and  escorted  me  to  6nd  it  and 
Monny.  Miss  Gildor  was  in  the  act  of  insisting  that 
General  and  Mrs.  Hiirlow  should  accept  her  suite,  and 
that  she  should  take  their  cnbin.  The  motter  had  to  lie 
arguwl  out  before  she  could  spure  attention  for  anything 
else;  but  as  she  made  it  clear  that  tlie  Ilarlows  were  not  to 
pay  extra,  their  scruples  were  soon  conciuorcd.  "'I'hc 
buRjjuRC  hasn't  been  put  into  the  cabins  yet,"  she  ex- 
plained breathlessly  to  nic,  "so  IIkU's  all  right ! " 

In  my  astonishment,  I  forgot  Madame  WrotoIuHl. 
"Hut  why,"  I  adjured  Monny  in  my  professional  tone,  as 
conductor.  "«liy  on  earth  should  you  sacrifice  yourself 
to  tlicse  people.^'  What  have  they  done  for  you.'  I 
tliought  you  didn't  like  them.'" 

"I  don't."  she  replied,  calmly,  while  Biddy  listened, 
.smiliiiiT.  "Tlial's  why  J  gave  them  my  suite  —  at  least, 
it's  partly  why." 

"I  should  think  the  other  part  of  the  'pjirtly'  is  more 
(■<mvincing,"  I  remarked;  and  .Moiiny  blushed. 

"Perhaps  you  know  that  your  friend  .Vntoun  i:(Tendi 
thinks  me  the  most  .selfish  as  well  as  the  most  obstinate  girl 
he  ever  .saw,"  she  said.  ".Vnd  I  don't  intend  to  have  for- 
eigners like  him  go  on  doing  .Vmcriean  girls  an  injusli<>c. 
lie.sidcs,  maybe  he's  right  alnjut  me  —  and  I  want  him  to  be 
wrong.  I  hate  having  all  the  best  things  there  are  every- 
where, just  l)ceau.se  I'm  rich.  The  Ilarlows  vatitcd  a  suite, 
and  they  couldn't  afford  to  take  one.     They  were  looking 
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sadly  thrmiRli  the  door  at  my  rooms  and  en\Tine  me,  so 
I  thought  I  would  chantjc.  I  was  determined  to  chanse, 
whether  they  would  let  mc  or  not.  They  are  old;  I'm 
young,  and  /  shall  enjoy  thinking  I've  done  something 
nice  for  people  I  thoroughly  .lislike,  as  much  as  they  will 
enjoy  having  their  own  l)athrooni." 

'•if  Mrs.  Harlow  could  hear  you  calling  her  old!"  gur- 
gled liiddy. 

"Well,  .she  is  old.  .\nd  she's  perfectly  horrid,  mueli 
more  liorrid  even  than  :\ri.ss  Hassett-Bcan;  so  I'd  rather 
give  my  suite  to  her  and  her  husband  tlian  any  one  else. 
Biddy  and  Rachel  are  together,  and  Aunt  Clara  is  alone. 
I'm  robbing  no  one  but  myself." 

"How  do  you  know  Antoun  Etf(jndi  tliinks  you  .selfisli 
and  obstinate?"  I  inquired.  "Surely  he  wasn't  rude 
enough  to  say  so?" 

"He  was  indeed,  the  day  I  would  have  the  coastguard 
camel,  and  he  came  after  me  when  it  ran  away,"  .she  con- 
fessed. "And  you're  not  to  tell  him  about  the  suite.  I 
didn't  give  it  up  to  please  him." 

"I  thought  you  did,"  I  ventured,  "in  order  that  Egyp- 
tian princes  .shouldn't  do  injustice  to  American  girls?" 

"I  meant,"  she  explained  hastily,  "that  I  like  to  know 
they're  wrong  about  us.  And  now  what  was  it  that  Biddy 
and  you  wanted  to  say?  Oh,  poor  Mabel's  letter!  How 
thankful  I  am  to  get  it!  I've  been  wondering  if  I  dared 
write,  and  thinking  of  all  sorts  of  des[)erate  plans.  But 
Biddy  thought  we  must  wait  liU  Wretched  was  off  his 
guard.  You  see,  we  shall  have  to  rescue  her  when  we  gel 
to  Asiut." 

I  irould  have  answered,  but  a  look  from  Biddy  enjoined 
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silence.  And  so  we  were  in  toutli  witli  the  "Sliip's  .Mys- 
tery" ii!T;iin.'  I  tw.k  tlie  envelope,  wl:icli  was  addresse.l 
(o  ^!iss  Cildor  in  ;i  distinctively  Aineriean  li;in(!v.-rltiiy, 
stnin^'e  to  .see  coming  from  ;in  ICgyjitiiin  liarem. 

The  letter  began  ubrnptly,  and  slioued  siL>;ns  of  liastc: 

"You  were  so  good,  I  know  I  can  a|)[)eal  to  yon,  hut  I'm 
not  sure  if  there's  any  way  to  jielp  me.  I  began  to  he 
frightened  on  llie  slii|),  when  //,■■  hehaved  .so  (jueerly.  just 
heeau.se  I  talkeil  about  llie  most  ordinary  things  to  one  or 
two  men.  He  made  me  slay  in  my  ci'ibin  —  but  vou'll 
remember  that.  Already  it's  like  ages  ago!  I  tell  niy.self 
now  that  I  was  almost  hajjpy  then.  At  least,  I  believed  I 
w;us  liis  irifc;  and  that  it  was  better  than  being  poor,  and  a, 
go\erness  to  hateful  French  cliildren  in  Paris.  He  Wiw 
kind,  too  —  lie  seemed  to  love  rae:  and  I  thought  it  was 
like  living  in  a  romance  to  marry  a  Turk.  I!e  swore  he'il 
never  loved  any  one  execi)t  me,  that  he'd  ne\  er  been  mar- 
ried, and  that  he  wouldn't  try  to  convert  r.ie  oi  shut  me 
up  like  Turkish  women.  But  everything  was  untrue  and 
different  from  wiiat  he  said.  I  liardly  know  how  to  tell 
you,  for  yon  will  think  it  horril)le,  yet  I  must  tell.  V,'hen  I 
came  here,  I  found  he  had  a  ii'ife  alreadi/,  and  a  perfectly 
fiendisli  little  girl.  It  is  legal  in  this  dreadful  country  to 
have  four  wives,  hut  I  don't  care  aboui  the  law.  I  want 
to  get  away.  I've  been  cheated.  This  isn't  marriage! 
I  dou't  know  what  will  become  of  me,  for  I  haven't  any 
money,  but  I'd  rather  starve  than  stay.  I  heard  Mr. 
Sheridan  say  on  board  ship  tliat  it  was  ea.sy  to  get  a 
divorce  in  Egypt  or  Turkey.  Maybe  he  meant  me  to 
hear,  thinking  some  day  I  might  be  glad  to  know.  l!ut  I 
cant  get  a  divorce  while  I'm  shut  up  in  this  house  and 
watched.  Xow,  ke  suspects  I  want  to  leave  him  (since 
a  scene  we  h.ul  about  the  wife),  and  he  won't  let  me  go  out, 
even  into  the  garden.  You  are  my  only  hope.  You'll 
wonder  why  I  don't  try  appealing  to  the  American  Consul 
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here,  instead  of  to  you.  I  suppose  there  must  be  a  consul 
—  Asiut  seems  a  bifr,  important  town.  I'll  tell  you  why  I 
don't.  For  one  thing,  there  mayn't  be  a  consul.  For 
another  thing,  the  woman  wlio  ha.s  promi.scd  to  post  this 
wouldn't  do  so  if  she  guessed  I  was  writing  against  my 
husband,  who  is  her  brother-in-law,  and  slie  leiiuld  guess 
if  she  saw  an  envelope  addressed  lo  a  consul,  although  she 
knows  scarcely  any  English.  I  liave  to  talk  to  her  in 
French.  He  thinks  she  is  devoted  to  him,  and  that  she's 
explaining  the  Mussulman  religion  and  ideas  of  a  woman's 
life  to  me,  or  he  wouldn't  let  her  come.  It's  true,  she  is 
loyal  to  him,  in  a  way.  She  wouldn't  help  me  to  esca])e. 
But  I  think  women  in  the  harems  like  to  liave  secrets  with 
each  other,  which  they  hide  from  their  men.  I've  told 
her  about  you,  how  pretty  you  are,  and  a  great  heiress  and 
she's  so  interested,  she's  dying  to  see  you.  She  hojjes,  if 
she  posts  this  letter,  that  you  will  c4ll  on  me  on  your  way 
up  the  Nile.  She  can  perhaps  find  out  what  day  your 
boat  is  to  arrive,  through  her  husband,  and  then  she'll  try 
to  come  to  our  house  on  the  chance  of  meeting  you.  I'm 
almost  sure  she'll  keep  her  promise  and  post  this  letter. 
If  not  —  i(he  sees  it,  maj'be  he  will  kill  me.  I  believe  now 
he  would  do  anything.  But  I  must  run  the  risk.  Do  come. 
Do  think  of  some  way  to  help 

Mabeu 
I  don't  feel  I  have  the  right  to  any  other  name,  for  surely 
as  he  has  a  wife  I'm  not  truly  married. 


"Well.'"  asked  Monny,  as  she  saw  me  finish  and  fold 
up  the  letter.  "You  were  horrid  about  her  at  first,  but 
just  at  the  last  minute  on  the  ship,  you  were  good,  and 
kept  Wretched  Bey  talking,  so  I  might  have  my  chance 
with  Mabel.  If  you  hadn't,  I  shouldn't  Uke  you  as  much 
as  I  do.  And  I'm  sure  even  you'll  be  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing now." 
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"Yet  we  don't  wish  Ernest  or  Antoun  Effendi  to  run 
.nto  danger,  do  we,  dear?"    Biddy  suggested,  coaxingly. 

V\  hen  you  wanted  to  show  the  letter,  I  said  yes,  but " 

Monny  listened  no  longer.  Her  eyes  were  sparkling,  as 
they  looked  straight  into  mine.  "Antoun  Effendi!"  she 
repeated.  "Tell  me  first  -  becau.,e,  you  know,  you  are 
his  fnend  -what  would  he  think  about  a  case  like  this? 
Whatever  he  is,  he's  not  a  Mussulman,  I'm  sure.     Still. 

he's  not  one  of  us " 

^^  "You're  sure  he's  not  a  Mussulman?"  I  echoed. 
"What  makes  you  sure,  when  you  know  he's  been  to 
Mecca,  unless  somebody  ha.s  put  the  idea  into  your  head?  " 
His  own  head  put  it  there,"  she  answered.  "I  saw  it 
without  his  turban,  the  night  of  the  alarm  in  camp.  It 
wasn't  shaved,  a^  I've  read  the  heads  of  Moslem  men  are 
It  was  a  head  like  -  hke  the  head  of  every  Christian  man 
i  know,  except  tLit  it  was  a  better  shape  than  most'  ,0 
as  he  isn't  Mussulman,  he  might  not  mind  our  tiyi.  j,  to 
help  this  poor  deceived  girl?  " 

"Shall  I  ask  his  advice?  "I  inquired,  rather  drily  perhaps. 
She  hesitated  for  an  instant,  then  said  "Yes!" 
"You  seem  certain  that  whatever  he  thinks,  he  won't 
betray  your  plan." 

"lam  certain,"  she  replied,  looking  rapt.     "He's  not 
the  kind  of  man  who  betrays." 

"You're  right,"  I  said.     "He's  not  the  kind  of  man  who 

betrays.     He's  the  kind  that  helps.     Though  in  such  a 

Ciise  as  this  — you  know,  the  veiy  meaning  of  the  word 

I'arcm'  is '.sacred' or 'forbidden.'    Still  —  we  shall  see ' " 

We  could  not  "see"  at  once,  however,  because  Anthony 

had  not  come  on  board.     Even  when  the  hour  for  start- 
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ing  arrived,  ther:'  was  no  Anthony,  no  message  from 
Anthony.  "Your  friend  isn't  Roing  to  leave  us  in  the 
lurch,  is  he?"  asked  Sir  Marcus,  w.itch  in  hand.  He  liad 
meant  to  travel  with  us  as  far  as  Beni  Hasan,  our  first 
stop,  and  return  to  Cairo  hy  donkey  and  train,  but  had 
changed  his  intention  and  was  going  off  at  once  —  I 
thought  1  could  guess  why.  "The  Enchantress  Isis  ought 
to  be  under  way  this  minute,  but  Antoun  and  you  are  our 
chief  attractions.     We  can't  leave  him  behind." 

I  agreed.  We  could  not  Ica\c  .\nthonj  behmd.  l)ut  I 
was  not  worrj'ing.  If  he  had  to  drop  down  out  of  an 
aeroplane,  I  felt  sure  that  having  said  he  would  come,  he 
would  keep  his  word.  So,  while  Sir  Marcus  stared  at  his 
watch  and  fumed,  I  rushed  usefully  'alx)ut  among  the  la- 
dies who  clamoured  for  their  luggage,  or  complained  that 
their  cabins  were  too  small  for  innovation  tiimks.  I 
showed  them  how  these  travelling  wardrobes  could  be 
opened  wide  and  flattened  against  the  walls,  taVing  ap 
ucxt  to  no  room;  I  assured  each  woman  in  confidence  that 
she  had  been  given  the  best  cabin  on  the  boat;  I  dealt  out 
little  illu.strated  books  about  the  trip;  I  advised  people 
which  tables  to  choose  in  the  dining-saloon,  and  consoled 
tliem  when  the  places  they  wanted  were  gone.  Still, 
the  Enchantress  Isis  had  not  stirred,  and  a  rumour  was 
beginning  to  go  round  that  .something  had  happened, 
when  suddenly  I  saw  Antoun  Effendi's  green  turban. 

"Tliank  goodness!"  muttered  Sir  Marcus,  putting  hLs 
watch  into  his  pocket.  And  then  Mrs.  East  came  swiftly 
across  the  deck  from  the  door  of  her  own  suite,  where  slie 
must  have  stood  watching,  hidden  behind  the  portiere. 
"Oh,  Antoun  Effendi!"  she  cried,  and  though  her  face 
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wa.,  turned  toward  u.s.  st  .  did  not  seem  to  know  that  we 
ex.,ste,l.     How  Anthony  l«,ked  at  her  we  could  not  jud.o 
for  we  saw  only  hi.,  back;  but  her  eyes  must  have  told  Si; 
Marcus  a  ,,,ece  of  news.    He  glanced  from  her  to  Fenton, 
and  from  ic..>on  to  her,  ,ith  the  expression  of  a  school- 
boy who  ha.s  been  punished  for  something  he  hadn't  done 
Then  he  turned  to  me  as  though  to  ask  a  question;  but 
shut    us  mouth  t.Khtly,  a.s  if  gulping  down  a  large  pi„. 
wheeled,  and  left  me  without  a  gcxxl-bye.     I  wondered 
Cleopatra-fash.on,  what  he  had  done  in  his  h.,t  incarna- 
tion to  deserve  these  heavy  blows  in  the  hour  whi.h  should 
have  seen  h,s  triumph.     "W.at  if  he  changes  his  ,„|„a 
and  doesn  t  want  Fenton  and  me  after  all.-  I  asked  ,nv- 
self.     To  my  surprise,  I  reahzed  tliat  it  would  be  a  genu- 
ine disappomtmcnt  not  to  be  wanted  by  Sir  Marcus  Lark 
The  Mount,,       f  ^i,,  g^,^^^  j,^.^_^^^.^  ^^^  ^ 

do  with  th,s.  It  was  borne  in  upon  me  that  I  had  begun 
to  enjoy  the  rol.  of  conductor;  and  certainlv  I  wa.,  learn- 
ing lessons  in  high  diplomacy  which  might  be  useful  in 
my  career. 

Anthony,  who  was  free  as  an  eagle  from  questions  of 
innovation  trunks  and  how  to  give  everybody  the  best 
cabins  and  places  at  table,  looked  a.  if  he  were  bound  for 

i  he  air  of  gravity  and  responsibility  he  had  worn  in  Cairo 
and  m  the  desert  was  gone  with  the  starting  of  the  boat. 
I  knew  suddenly,  without  asking  him,  that  his  mission  had 
been  of  a  far  more  serious  nature  than  the  transplanting  of 

that  It  had  finished  at  the  la.,t  moment  in  success 

Sir  iVIarcus  was  wor^'ing  about  you,"  I  said,  when  the 
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importance  of  unpacking  left  the  deck  empty  save  for 
Anthony  and  me. 

"Vou  weren't,  wen  you?"  He  was  smiling  at  me  in  a 
friendly,  confidential  way  that  showed  a  happy  mood. 

"Not  I!  I  knew  you'd  turn  up,  lus  you'd  saiil  you 
would." 

"Thanks,  my  good  Duffer.  But  now  it's  over,  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  it  wius  a  toss  up." 

"  You  mean  there  Wiws  a  chance  of  your  failing  us  —  in 
spite  of  the  Mountain.^" 

"Well,  I  meant  to  bring  tliLs  off  somehow.  But  my 
first  duty  was  to  finish  up  the  Cairo  business.  I  «imi)ly 
had  to  fini.-ih  it,  and  I  did.  It  wius  a  —  rather  bigger  job 
than  the  sheikh's  tomb  racket,  thougl^  of  course  that  was 
on  the  cards,  too.  Everything's  all  right  now;  but  I  spent 
last  niglit  in  getting  the  full  details  of  an  Arab  plot  to  blow 
up  the  house  of  a  rich  Cojit,  who's  been  of  great  service  to 
the  Government.  Some  of  the  young  Nationalists  think 
that  the  Christian  Copts  arc  put  ahead  of  Moslems  by  the 
British,  and  there  are  jealousies.  The  whole  set  of  men 
concerned  in  this  affair  were  arrested  an  hour  ago,  so  all's 
VTcli  with  the  world !  I'm  free  to  turn  my  fac  toward  the 
Mountain  of  the  Golden  Pyramid  —  free  to  enjoy  myself, 
although  I  must  stick  to  my  turban  still." 

"Are  you  getting  tired  of  it?"  I  asked. 

"I've  been  tired  of  it  since  the  first  day  I  put  it  on.  I 
don't  like  play-acting  for  long.  But  it  was  necessary.  And 
it  has  had  its  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  for  me." 

I  should  have  liked  to  ask  another  question  then,  but 
dared  not,  so  instead  I  told  him  about  the  letter  from 
Rechid  Bey's  beautiful  American  bride,  Mabella  H£nem, 
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the  "Ship's  Mystery"  of  the  Laconia.  Anthony  listened, 
as  the  Enchantreaa  Iria  slipped  past  the  Island  of  Roda, 
past  Ghiieh,  past  old  Cairo  and  still  older  Babylon,  then 
out  on  to  the  broad  basom  of  the  river  where  the  Nile 
Valley  lay  bathed  in  sunshine  from  Gebcl  Mokattam  in 
the  east,  to  the  Libyan  hills  —  haunt  of  departed  spirits 
—  in  the  west. 

"Mls.s  Gilder  wants  me  to  help,  does  she?"  he  asked  at 
last.     "She  told  you  to  tell  me  jiliout  this.'" 

"I  warned  her  that  you  mightn't  approve,"  I  cxiilained. 
"I  said  you  had  more  knowledge  of  Egypt  in  your  little 
finger  than  I  had  in  all  my  gray  matter,  and  you  niiglit 

thii   .  that  nothing  could  Iw  done " 

"Tell  her  I  think  soiuctliiug  may  be  done."  In-  intcr- 
ruptpfl  nif.     "And  before  -ve  rc.ich  A.siut  «v'I!  plan  out 
how  l)cst  to  do  it." 
"You  and  I?" 

"  You  and  she  and  I.     She  has  brains  ,a.s  well  .as  courage." 
"She?" 

"Of  course  I  mean  Miss  Gildor." 
"Oh!    Is  it  'of  course'?    There  are  others  w!io  answer 
that  description." 

Penton  smiled.     "But  it's  going  to  !»  Iier  show." 
"She  is  under  the  impres.sion,"  I  remiiulid  him,  laugh- 
ing. '  that  .ill  Egypt,  including  the  Nile,  aii.l  you  and  your 
green  turban,  are  her  '.show'." 

Anthony  did  not  answer.  Perhaps  already  he  was 
thinking  of  something  else.  I  sliould  have  liked  to  be 
sure  exactly  wliat  his  snule  meant.  Was  it  for  Monny? 
\\'as  it  for  Biddy?  Or  only  for  an  adventure  which  he 
saw  in  the  distance? 
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Normxc  could  !)(<  less  iipproj)riiile  to  tlip  Spirit  of  tlie 
Nile  than  our  spirit  in  setting'  out.  \\  liiul  turiicil  our 
backs  upon  medieval  Cairo,  and  our  fares  toward  Kllio- 
pia.  Our  minds  should  Iiavc  teemed  witli  tliouf,'hls  of 
early  irods,  and  the  mysteries  of  tlieir  Rrcat  lemples.  Hut 
not  at  a  ..  Medieval  or  prehistoric,  It  was  all  one  to  us 
in  our  secret  hearts,  which  throbbed  with  passionate 
excitement  over  our  own  small  affairs  of  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow. T.ittle  cared  we,  as  our  white  Iroat  bore  us 
southward,  on  the  bosom  of  the  sacre  !  ri-  er  —  little  cared 
we  for  the  love-story  of  the  Great  Enchantress  —  pupil 
of  Magician  Thotli,  —  fair  Isis,  in  whose  lionour  that  boat 
was  named.  Her  tragic  jnuruoy  alon;,'  this  river,  whose 
stream  she  could  augment  by  one  sacred  tear,  should 
have  been  followed  by  our  fancy.  We  shoidd  have 
seen  with  our  minds'  eyes  the  1'  vcly  lady  askinj,'  news  of 
the  painted  boat  wliich  carried  tlie  dead  body  of  her  mur- 
dered Imsband  Osiris,  asking  always  vainly,  until  slie 
thought  of  questioning  the  little  children.  But  instead 
we  thought  of  our  own  love-stories  and  anmsements.  We 
played  bridge,  and  danced  the  Tango  on  deck;  we  drum- 
med on  the  piano,  or  warbled  the  latest  musical  comedy 
airs.  Above  all,  we  flirted,  or  gossiped  about  those  who 
£70 
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flirtf.1,  if  for  any         ,011   wo  nvn-  i.lF  1,1c  :uti\o  lis!   of 
(lirlcrs  ourselves. 

To  Ih-  Mire,  we  1,;,(1  l>r.>iiL'lit    learn.  .1  I»n,|,s,  .-iikI  t,„\ 
piiins  t-.  leave  llier.i  in  oiirel;:uV..  „|Hri  .-it  marked  passa-e 
of  .leep  i„tere.,l  to  ,st[i<lerils.     We  e\e,i  Mril.Meil    lieler,,. 
Rem-oiis  notes,  if  for,,  inornent  tliere  were  ii.,ll,inK  nion- 
.imiisiii^.  to  <lo;  atHJ  l>ils  of  paper  -eaiiipereil  wildly  alumt 
Ihedeek  ilifoniiiii«  tli.w  wIm.  relriived  llieiii  llial  "N'lil)" 
was  aneieiil  K-yplian  for  "^-old,"  tliaf  Osiris  en^aled  men 
and  women  from  (lie  tcir--  lie  wept  over  liis  own  IhhIv.  out 
in  ,,ieees  by  Set;  that  the  ivy  w,us  his  favourite  i.la'nl;  or 
that   "searaU-us"  was  the  (ireek  word  for  a  hlue-Krcen 
Ix-etle.  which  eroated  itself  from  itself,  iKK'omintr  the  sym- 
bol of  eternal  life.     All  this,  however,  was  alfeetatioii.    fiaeh 
hoped  others  mipht  think  that  he  or  slie  wjis  not  im  onlinary 
tourist:  each  wished  to  jmse  as  a  devotee  of  soi  -e  phase  of 
historj-  coneerninp  pods,  temples,  or  ,K.rtrait  sfntnes,  any- 
thinp  not  difTicult  to  ".study  up."     Hut  life  wa.s  too  strong 
for  us.     The  colour  and  Klaniour  of  the  Nile  Rot  into  oup 
blood.       Ilathor,    podde.ss    of   Ix>ve,    bewitelied   us   into 
doinp  queer  tliinps  which  we  should    not    have   dreamed 
of  doinp  if  we  hadn't   drunk   "Nile   champ.ipne."      Yet 
after  all,  what  did  it  matter.'     We  were  absorbing,'  what  our 
hearts,  if  not  our  minds,  called  out  fo-:  the  enchantment 
of  KKV-.>t. 

Mori  or  less  conscientiously  I  jwrformed  tlie  duties  Sir 
Marcus  Lark  Iiad  bribed  me  to  i)erform.  I  pav  neat 
little  lectures,  and  tried  to  remind  people,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not,  that  almost  every  moment  the  bjat  w^s 
taking  us  past  places  of  astonishing  interest. 

The  so-called  tombs  of  "Beni  lh'.fian,"  the  Fnrhantress 
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laia  sto|)pe<J  for  u.s  to  .m-c,  in  order  tlml  we  miftlil  admire 

wull-j>Hiiiliii«s  in  rock  clmnilHTN,  and  Kahhir  al)oiit  Qiii-on 

Halu.su  or  KinK  Scli  and  Ids  niDtlier  i'uklicl.  tin-  "Hounti- 

ful  Liuly  of  tlio  S|ifo.s."     Kut   it   was  difliiiilt   to  rouse 

emotion  eonceriiin);  tlun(;s  wliicli  we  (glided  l)y  without 

viiiilinK. 

Ruined  temi)les  wore  everywliere,  "tInVk  lis  flies,"  as  I 
heard  Harry  Snell  say  to  Knid  liiddrll;  l)ul   why  bother 
ulK)Ut  them,  wlien  (iner  ones  were  wailing  furtlior  <lown  on 
the  menu-card  of  tlic  Nile-feast  ?     Especially  when  there 
WHS  a  pretty  girl  to  walk  the  d«k  with,  meanwhile?    As 
for  Tell  el-Mama,   the  Hen-tic  Kind's  Kreat  city,   tlie 
general  vote  went  against  a  visit  to  the  ruins,     .\ntoun 
Effendi  praise<l  it  a.s  one  of  the  mo.s(  interesting  places 
near  the  Nile,   k-cause   with   the   exception   of  Queen 
Hatasu  and  Rame.ses  the  (ireat,  Amen-hetep  IV  was  the 
most  human  personality  in  Egyptian  history.     But  only 
Monny,  who  waa  making  a  hero  of  Aknator,  really  wished 
to  delay  at  the  Disc  Worshipper's  Utopia.     It  must  have 
seemed  strange  to  the  GUded  Rose  not  to  have  her  will 
prevail;  but  there  was  a  "clique"  on  board  who  appeared 
to  find  pleasure  in  thwarting  Monny.     Her  sacrifice  to 
the  Harlows  was  misunderstood.     She  had  made  it,  said 
those  who  did  not  like  her,  in  order  to  gain  credit  for  un- 
selfishness, or  to  have  an  excuse  for  disjjlaying  herself  en 
route  to  the  public  bath,  in  a  dream  of  a  dressing-gown, 
and  a  vision  of  a  cap,  carrying  a  poem  of  a  sponge  bag. 
Rachel  Guest  was  still  mysteriously  more  popular  than 
Monny,  and  was  said  to  have  had  two  proposals  on  the 
first  day.     She  didn't  want  to  get  o£F  the  boat  to  see  ir- 
relevant painted  pavements,  in  the  harem  of  Aknaton's 
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royal  palnrv,  and  her  lazincm  won,  when  the  vote  wa- 
tnkfii.  But  what  did  anything  matter,  if  the  glamour  of 
the  Nile  was  in  our  bIoo(t' 

Not  one  of  U.H  but  thrille*!  to  the  droning  cry  «t  the 
shadoof  men  on  the  brown  banks,  as  the  dripi)iti>;  water 
jars  went  up  and  up,  tier  nfter  tier  al)ove  the  river  level. 
Not  one  but  felt  u  strange  allurement  in  the  (lassing 
scene;  the  dark  mystery  of  palm  gro'.  whoso  slender 
stems  were  prison  bars  against  the  shining  sky;  the  copper 
glow  of  the  mud-bricks  in  nilcd-up  villages;  the  colour  of 
the  flowing  water,  where  secret  gleams  as  from  flo~'ed  g  Id 
mines  seemed  to  glint  through  masses  of  dead  violets,  hat 
floated  with  the  tide.  No  eye  so  duft  that  it  coid  aot 
sec  how  the  snadows  on  land  and  water  were  painted  at 
evening  with  a  blue  glaze,  like  the  bhwm  on  old  .scarabs 
and  mummy  beads,  and  brokcu  bits  of  pottery  that  art 
cannot  copy  now. 

In  her  way,  even  ARss  Haasett-Bcan  felt  the  charm  of 
the  .vile,  and  its  shores  of  bro«-n  and  emerald  and  peacock- 
purple.  "I  don't  call  it  scenery,"  she  exi>kincd. 
"Except  when  the  light  Ls  different,  or  there's  some  green 
stuff  for  cattle  growmg  on  the  banks,  everything's  the 
same  yellow-brown;  and  nothing  happens  but  palms  and 
mud  villages,  and  shadoofs,  and  a  few  Arabs,  or  camels, 
or  those  ugly  water  buffaloes  they  say  the  devil  made, 
to  show  what  he  could  do.  But  the  funny  thing  is,  you 
can't  bear  to  shut  your  eyes  for  a  single  minute  for  fear  of 
niLssing  a  tree,  or  a  mound,  or  one  of  those  tall-masted 
gyassas  loaded  with  white  and  pink  pottery:  they  all  seem 
so  ridiculously  important,  sonieliow!  Then,  tliere's  that 
bothersome   north   wind  following  you,   and   trying   to 
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freeze  your  spine,  unless  you  pounce  on  the  best  seat 
where  it  can't  reach.  If  you  put  on  your  fur  coat  you're 
too  liot;  if  you  don't  you're  too  cold.  At  night  your  bed 
creaks,  and  so  does  everj'bo<iy  else's.  You  hear  a  creak- 
ing all  down  the  line  when  people  turn  over,  which  gets 
on  your  nerves:  but  you  soon  forget;  and  the  whole  expe- 
rience is  so  perfectly  wonderful  that  I'd  like  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  natural  life  going  up  and  down  on  a  Nile 
boat ! " 

Througli  the  opalescent  dream  of  these  first  days  and 
night-s,  shot  the  fiery  thought  of  our  mission  in  Asiut.  I 
had  been  surprised  at  first  that  Anthony,  who  knew  so 
well  the  dangers  and  mysteries  of  the  Ea.st,  encouraged 
Miss  Gilder  to  meddle  in  .so  delicate  an  affair;  and  there 
had  never  been  any  explanations  between  us.  But  I  told 
my.self  that  his  motive  was  .sympathy  with  Monny's 
desire  to  help:  or  else  he  had  been  tempted  to  associate 
himself  with  her  in  an  adventure  where  again,  as  once  or 
twice  before,  he  had  been  able  to  win  her  gratitude.  Per- 
haps both  motives  combined. 

As  for  Mrs.  East,  she  frankly  sulked.  Intuition  told 
me  that  she  had  never  dared  speak  to  "Antoun  EfiEendi" 
about  tlie  proposal  in  hieroglyphics  (so  difficult  for  me  to 
explain)  which  she  attributed  to  him.  Never  had  she 
dared  say:  "You  have  written  me  a  love  letter.  Why 
don't  you  follow  it  up,  and  give  me  a  cliance  to  answer  it, 
one  way  or  the  other?"  ]?ut  it  was  puzzling  her,  dis- 
api)ointing  her,  if  not  breaking  her  heart,  that  he  avoided 
rather  than  sought  her,  on  this  glorified  houseboat  where 
"the  Egyptian  Prince"  was  more  or  less  a  hero  with 
romantic  women.    While  we  four  planned,  in  thrilling 
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whispers,  how  to  rescue  the  "Ship's  Mystery,"  and  Raehel 
Guest  walked  the  deck  with  Bill  Bailey  or  Harry  Snell, 
Cleopatra  was  reduced  to  wTiting  picture  post-cards.' 
I  thought,  if  Sir  Marcus  had  hut  the  inspiration  lo  reap- 
pear at  some  stopping  place  fartlicr  on,  she  might  be  ready 
to  forgive  him  the  false  lotus  flowers:  and  perhaps  he 
would  come,  for  the  Lark  type  is  .is  difficult  to  suub  as 
Cleopatra's  Needle.  I  was  half  inclined  to  send  him  a 
telegram,  on  .some  excuse  or  other. 


mmm 


We  came  to  Asiut  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  to  be  a 
long  stop,  for  tliere  was  much  to  see,  and  every  one  was 
excited  at  the  thought  of  our  first  Nile  town,  a  town 
already  of  Upi>er  Egypt,  which  made  it  seem  that  we  had 
come  a  tremendous  way  from  Cairo.    For  us,  Egypt  existed 
no  longer  as  a  country,  but  as  a  golden  brown,  purple- 
green  river-l>ed  and  a  flowing  stream  of  history  on  which 
wr  floated;so  it  was  fun  for  those  having  no  .special  mission, 
to  feel  that  once  again  b.izaars  and  more  or  less  sophisti- 
cated "Sight.s"  awaited  their  plea-sure.     I  had  given  my 
after-dinner  lecture  the  night  Ijcfore,  trj-ing  to  behave  as 
if  I  were  not  boiling  with  emotion,  and  had  told  those  who 
deigned  to  listen  that  Asiut,  "City  of  the  Wolves,"  w;^s 
the  capital  of  a  province.     I  had  babbled,  too,  about  the 
tombs  which  self-respecting  tourists  must  see,  even  if  they 
hurry  over  the  inspection  of  carvings,   cartouches,  and 
representations  of  very  small  queens  smelling  very  large 
ii)tu.ses  (most  Egj-ptian  queens  apparently  spent  much  of 
their  time,  lightly  clothed,  and  smelling  lotuses,  a  ladylike 
pursuit  for  those  about  to  have  their  portraits  taken); 
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in  order  to  find  time  for  the  mummied  cats,  the  bazaars, 
the  silverscarfs,  the  red  and  black  pottery,  and  the  images 
of  wolves,  crocodiles,  and  camels  cheap  enough  to  be  freely 
bought  for  poor  relations  at  home.  "  Antoun"  and  I  hinted 
at  business  which  must  prevent  our  joining  the  sight- 
seers, who  would  be  chaperoned  by  the  dragoman.  Luckily, 
they  got  the  idea  into  their  heads  that  our  affairs  were 
connected  with  Sir  Marcus,  and  the  "trip."  We  were 
pitied,  rather  than  blamed,  but  our  real  difficulty  was  with 
Mrs.  East,  as  Monny  did  not  wish  Cleopatra  to  be  let 
into  the  secret.  If  she  knew,  she  would  want  to  be  in  the 
adventure,  and  in  Monny 's  opinion,^ Aunt  Clara  was  a 
dear,  but  unfitted  for  adventures. 

We  planned  that  Brigit  and  Monny  should  call  upon 
the  wife  of  Rechid  Bey,  whose  house  would  be  easy  to 
find.  If  they  were  admitted,  they  would  try  to  bring  her 
out,  as  it  for  a  drive,  for  it  seemed  a  case  of  now  or  never  if 
she  were  to  escape.  In  case  she  were  able  to  come,  they 
would  take  her  straight  to  the  American  Consulate,  which 
I  was  to  visit  meanwhile,  in  order  to  explain  matters. 
But  if  the  rescuers  were  refused  admission,  the  Consul 
must  be  entreated  to  give  active  help.  I,  as  a  "diplomat," 
was  considered  a  suitable  person  to  deal  with  this  side  of 
the  affair;  and  Antoun  Effendi  was  to  keep  unobtrusive 
guard  within  sight  of  Rcchid's  house  until  Brigit  and 
Monny,  with  or  without  a  companion,  should  come  forth 
safely.  \s  I  said,  however,  the  difficulty  was  JNIrs.  Ea.st. 
She  would  expect  her  niece  if  not  Brigit  to  go  about  with 
her,  and  would  not  be  easily  persuaded  to  join  any  other 
party.  As  for  Rachel,  we  need  not  think  of  her,  as  she 
had  been  annexed  by  the  Biddells,  who  would  otherwise 
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have  lost  Harry  Snell.     But  Cleopatra !     UTiat  to  do  with 
Cleopatra?    It  was  Anthony  who  had  an  inspiration. 

There  lived  near  Asiut,  it  seemed,  an  Italian  who  hn-d 
Sicilian  lap-dogs,  said  to  he  like  those  wliicli  had  been 
favourite  pets  in  the  day  of  Cleopatra  the  Great.  Indeed, 
Antony  was  supposed  to  have  f;iven  one  to  the  Queen. 
Now,  Fenton  asked  pernii.s.sion  to  present  a  Sicilian  lap- 
dof;  to  Mrs.  East,  a  dog  so  small,  so  iralite,  that  he  could 
be  taken  anywhere.  Anthony  could  not  go  himself  to 
.select  the  gift,  but  would  find  an  interpreter  a.s  a  guide  to 
the  kennel  and  bring  her  back  to  the  exploring  party. 
Cleopatra,  delighted  with  her  hero's  thoughtfulness, 
caught  at  the  idea:  and  when  tlie  Set  went  tearing  furi- 
ously away  in  arabealis  or  on  donkeys,  Mrs.  East  followed 
sedately  in  a  carriage  with  the  elderly  Greek  interpreter, 
and  Miss  Ha^sett-Bean,  who  also  fancied  the  idea  of  a 
Sicilian  lap-dog,  to  replace  the  lamented  Marmoset. 

Everythmg  glittered  at  Asiut.  The  sun  glittered  on 
the  water;  palm  trees  in  gardens  glittered  as  the  wind 
waved  their  big  green  fans;  the  white  or  pink  fagades  of 
large,  square  houses  glittered,  tho.se  fine  lipuses  along  the 
Nile,  in  one  of  which  Rechid  Bey  was  known  to  live. 
But  brighter  than  all  glittered  the  silver  scarfs  which 
Arabs  begged  us  to  buy.  Hanging  over  arms  raised  to 
show  them  off,  the  shining  folds  glittered  like  cascades  of 
running  water  in  moonlight.  "Very  cheap!  very  beau- 
tiful!" cried  the  merchants.  "Ladies*  see  here!  Your 
gen'lemen,  they  buy  for  you!" 

In  sjiite  of  "Antoun's"  dignified  refusals,  putting  the 
men  off  till  our  return,  they  ran  after  us,  waving  scarfs 
and  sliawls  and   robes,  white  u.i  scintillating   hoarfrost, 
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pink  as  palest  roses,  purple  as  sunset  clouds,  green  and 
golden  as  Nile  water,  or  sequined  black  as  a  night  of  stars. 
Their  vendors  feared  that  if  we  did  not  buy  of  them, 
others  might  beguile  us,  and  s;iw  danger  ahciul  in  a  dis- 
tant grouji  of  rivals  crowding  round  some  tourists  from 
another  boat.  This  group  we  had  to  pass,  and  as  we  did 
so,  who  sliould  break  out  from  tlie  glittering  ring  but 
Bedr. 

He  came  toward  us,  humble  and  eringii.,.,  giving  the 
beautiful  Arab  salute.  "Dear  gcn'lemei  and  hulies!"  he 
exclaimed.  "  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you  again.  Won't 
you  shake  hands,  to  forgive,  because  I  meaned  no  liarra, 
and  did  no  wrong  thing  but  obey  the  sweet  Uidies'  wish 
when  they  would  go  to  that  House  of' the  Crocodile.  I 
too  much  punished  when  I  been  sent  away." 

"That's  past  now,  and  forgotten,"  said  Monny,  shrink- 
ing slightly  from  the  outstretched  hand.  "Perhaps  it 
wasn't  your  fault,  that  trouble  we  got  into,  but  we  didn't 
need  you  afterward,  anyhow,  and  proba'oly  the  people  you 
are  with  now  are  nicer  to  you  than  we  were." 

"Oh,  no  peoples  could  be  nicer,  though  they  are  very 
nice,  my  two  gen'lemens  you  seed  with  me  in  the  desert. 
They  travel  with  me  yet.  We  go  everywhere  by  trains, 
because  it  takes  not  so  much  time  as  the  boats.  And 
Miss  Guest,  that  nice  good  young  lady,  is  she  well?" 

"Yes,  she  is  very  well,"  replied  Miss  Gilder,  beginning 
to  be  restless,  her  beauty-loving  eyes  avoiding  Bedr's  face, 
as  had  been  her  habit  when  the  man  was  in  our  employ. 
She  did  not  like  to  hurt  his  feelings  (Monny  can't  bear  to 
hurt  the  fee'ings  of  any  one  below  herself  in  wealth  or 
station,  though  apparently  she  doesn't  consider  that  one 
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is  bound  to  be  kind-hearted  with  the  rich) ;  but  I  could  see 
that  slie  wanted  to  escape.  Never  Imd  she  hked  ]5edr. 
He  had  been  Rachel's  man  from  the  first,  "iliss  Guest 
hai  gone  to  see  the  tombs,"  Monny  explained. 

"You  not  go  there,  and  to  the  bazaars?  I  take  my 
gen'lemen  in  a  few  minutes." 

"We  shall  go  by  and  by;  just  now  we've  other  things  to 
do,"  said  the  girl  evasively,  rather  too  evasively,  perhaps. 
But  in  the  hoi)e  of  kilhng  two  birds  with  one  stone  (luring 
the  man  to  betray  his  secret  if  he  had  one,  and  then  shunt- 
ing him),  I  broke  in. 

"How  have  you  been  getting  on,"  I  inquired,  looking 
into  the  squint  eyes,  "since  that  uight  I  saw  you  at 
Medinet-el-Fayoum?  " 
But  the  eyes  opened  wide,  with  a  stare  of  innocence. 
"  You  see  me  there,  milord?  1  thought  your  party  had 
not  come  when  we  went  away.  My  gen'lemen  not  like 
that  camping  place,  and  we  stay  there  not  even  one  night. 
You  must  make  mistake,  and  think  some  other  man  me. 
Sure!" 

We  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  "Sure!"  It  was 
spoken  in  so  truly  an  American  way  that  it  was  funny 
on  those  lips.  Afterward,  however,  it  struck  me  in  re- 
membering the  scene,  that  the  man's  accent  in  si>eaking 
English  wiis  even  more  distinctly  American  than  it  had 
been.  This  was  odd,  if  he  had  been  associating  with  Ger- 
mans; but  natural  if  his  new  clients  were  Americans. 

Another  question  was  on  my  tongue,  but  before  I  had 
time  to  speak,  Monny  cried  out:  "Oh,  there's  Wretched 
Bey,  in  a  carriage,  all  alone  with  some  luggage!  I  hope 
he's  going  away!" 
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Naturally  we  turned,  but  I  saw  Biddy  raise  her  eye- 
brows warningly.  The  girl  looked  puzzled,  as  if,  for  an 
instant,  she  did  not  see  what  she  had  done  that  was 
wrong.  But  I  guess  that  Biddy's  distrust  of  Bedr  as  a 
passible  spy  was  still  alive  in  her  breast.  She  did  not 
know  of  my  suspicions  concerning  the  "camp  thief,"  for 
tlie  affair  at  Medinel,  thanks  lo  a  white  fib  or  two,  had 
never  assumed  serious  proportions  in  her  mind.  It  did 
not  need  that,  however,  to  make  her  feel  tlmt  Bedr's  ears 
were  not  fit  receptacles  for  secrets. 

Monny  had  not  been  mistaken.  It  wa.s  Rechid  Bey, 
leaning  comforbil)ly  back  in  an  old-fashioned  but  not 
badly  appointed  open  carriage,  drawn  by  two  very  decent 
horses,  and  driven  by  a  smart,  red-sashed,  whitc-rohcd 
negro.  We  saw  him  in  profile  as  he  passed  along  the  roiid 
at  some  distance,  but  he  was  reading  a  paper  with  an  ex- 
pression .so  placid  that  I  felt  sure  he  had  not  seen  us.  On 
the  seat  beside  him  was  a  suit  cose  with  the  air  of  liaving 
been  mode  in  France;  and  circmnsUmtial  evidence  said 
thcat  Monny's  wish  was  to  be  granted. 

I  glanced  hastily  at  Bedr,  to  ob.  erve,  if  I  could,  whether 
the  girl's  impulsive  exclamation  had  aroused  undue  in- 
terest; for  it  was  not  unHkely  that  h;'  had  seen  Reclr'J 
Bey  and  Mabel  landing  at  Alexandria  the  night  of  his 
first  meeting  with  us.     But  the  ugly  face  showed  nothing. 

"If  you  have  things  you  want  to  do,  my  ladies,"  he  said, 
"please  excuse  that  I  have  keeped  you.  I  go  to  my  gen'- 
.  Icmen  or  they  give  the  men  with  the  silver  shawls  too  much 
money." 

The  "gen'Icmen"  in  question  were  more  interested  in 
observing  our  movemeuts  than  in  completing  any  bar- 
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gain  with  the  street  vendors;  nevertheless  Bedr  hastened 
back  as  if  in  great  fear  that  they  might  be  cheated.  An 
arabeah  waited  for  them;  and  having  bought  a  scarf  or 
two,  they  drove  off  before  we  had  parted  to  go  our  several 
ways.  An  irabcah  was  in  attendance  upon  us,  also,  and 
we  put  Brigit  and  Monny  into  it  alone,  for  Rechid  Bey's 
house,  the  driver  informed  us,  was  not  far  off. 

"Good  luck!"  I  said  encouragingly,  and  Brigit  smiled 
gayly  at  me;  but  Monny  was  looking  at  Fenton  She  was 
telling  him  something  with  her  eyes;  and,  with  a  significant 
little  gesture,  .she  touched  the  small  leather  handbag 
she  carried. 

"One  would  thiuk  she  was  a  suffragette  with  a  bomb," 
I  remarked  to  Anthony,  trying  to  speak  easily,  as  though 
I  were  not  at  all  an.xious,  when  the  carriage  had  turned  its 
back  on  us. 

"Instead  of  which,"  .said  Anthony,  gazing  at  the  dark 
head  and  the  fair  head,  as  earnestly  .us  if  he  never  expected 
to  see  them  again,  "instead  of  which,  she's  merely  a  brave 
girl  with  a  pistol  that  she  knows  how  to  use.  Or,  anyhow, 
she  says  she  does." 

"Great  heavens!  Has  she  got  one  in  that  bag.'"  I 
gasped. 

"She  has.     My  Browning." 

"Jove!    You  gave  it  to  her.'" 

"I  did.     Last  night." 

My  heart  began  suddenly  to  feel  like  a  cannon 
ball,  in  my  breast.  I  felt  that  I  had  not  understood  the 
situation,  and  that  now  I  did  not  understand  Anthony  — 
though  that  was  far  from  being  a  new  sensation. 

"I  thought  that  you  thought  there  was  no  danger?"  I 
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bleated.  "You  know  Egypt  and  I  don't.  I  didn't  want 
them  to  go  in  for  this  thing,  but  when  you  said  it  would 
be  all  rinht,  I  yielded.     I  wish  to  heaven  I  hadn't! " 

"Do  you  think  if  you  hadn't  given  in,  Miss  Gilder 
Would  have  given  up.'" 

"You  and  I  together  could  have  kept  them  both  out  of 
the  bu.sincss." 

"Only  by  shei'r  force.  \(»i  .see.  Miss  Gilder  wns  inter- 
ested in  this  girl  and  fond  of  her  before  she  met  you.  So 
W.T.S  Mrs.  Eiust.  As  R<H'hid  tricked  the  i)retfy  little  gov- 
crne.s.s  by  making  lier  Delieve  she  would  Ik-  his  first  <i:id  only 
wife,  they  don't  look  ui)on  her  as  married  to  liiiii:  And 
I  think  they're  right.  Don't  you  glory  in  them  both  for 
knowing  there's  a  risk,  yet  taking  it  .so  gay ly  for  that  iool- 
ish  child's  sake.*"  / 

"  I  glory  in  them,  but  I  wouldn't  have  let  them  go  if " 

"You've  clianged  your  mind,  just  becau.se  I  gave  Miss 
Gilder  my  Browning?  Honestly,  Duffer,  I  don't  think 
there's  actual  danger.  But,  anyhow,  don't  you  see,  they 
had  to  go,  and  they  had  to  go  alone.  They  would  have 
hated  us  and  them.selves  and  each  other  if  they  hadn't 
answered  the  girl's  appeal.  And  we  couldn't  do  the 
thing,  unfortunately,  as  it  deals  with  the  harem.  If  it  can 
be  done  at  all,  it's  woman's  business.  These  two  are  the 
right  ones,  as  they  felt  bound  to  do  it,  and  you  and  I  can 
but  sec  them  through,  from  the  outside." 


XIX 

"IF  AT  FIRST  YOU  DON'T  SUCCEED" 

Now  that  we  wert  llioronfjhly  Iiiiin<lircl  on  this  .some- 
what quixotic  adventure,  I  euvietl  Anthony  because  liis 
part  in  til  ■  drama  kept  him  "  in  the  winjjs,"  within 
siglit  of  tlie  stage.  lie  was  to  watch  tlie  liou.se  of 
Rechid  Bey,  and  if  the  rescue  party  of  two  did  not  apjieur 
after  an  hour 's  absence,  the  true  story  of  the  affair  and 
Arabel"s  appeal  was  to  be  laid  l)efore  the  Inspector  (/.'iie- 
ral  of  Upper  Egjiit  —  laid  b«-fore  him  not  by  "Ahmed 
Antoun  Effendi,"  but  by  Captain  Anthony  Fentoii,  offi- 
cially on  leave,  secretly  on  a  -Jijecial  mis-sion  for  the 
Writish  government. 

My  rale,  less  exciting  but  perhaps  no  less  important, 
was  to  jilay  the  diplomat  in  beguiling  the  American  Consul 
to  stand  by  the  wife  of  Rechid  Bey,  if  the  attempt  at 
rescue  succeeded,  or  —  if  po.ssible  —  even  if  it  failed. 

"Antoun"  accounted  for  his  presence  in  front  of  Rechid 
Bey's  high  garden  wall,  by  attracting  a  crowd,  and  lec- 
turing them  in  his  charac'.er  of  Iladji,  while  I  dashed  off 
in  a  jingling  arabeah,  to  the  American  Consulate.  As 
in  Cairo,  my  progress  was  one  long  adjuration  of  the 
crowd  by  the  driver,  who  would  have  revelled  in  con- 
ducting the  car  of  Juggernaut. 

"Shemalak,   ya  welad!"   ("To   the  left,  oh,  boy!"). 
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or  "Yeminick!"  ("To  the  right!"),  he  roared,  while 
men  dived  and  dipped  under  his  horxe's  prancing  feet. 
A  hawk  flew  by  on  my  right  side,  and  my  right  eyelid 
twitched,  as  we  neared  the  Consulate.  In  Egypt  these 
were  good  omens.  Besides,  there  had  been  a  red  sunri.se, 
which  in  the  Nile  country  had  meant,  since  Egyptians 
superseded  the  prehwtoric  "new  race,"  that  Ra  had  con- 
quered his  enemies,  and  stained  the  sky  with  their  bloo<J. 
Therefore  all  should  be  well  with  me  and  the  world;  and 
it  did  seem  as  if  my  hopes  bade  fair  to  be  fulfilled,  when 
in  the  Consul  I  recognized  a  man  I  had  been  able  to  advi.se 
in  a  small  official  difficulty  in  my  early  days  at  the  Em- 
bassy in  Rome.  This  was  even  more  fortunate  than  in  the 
case  of  Slaney.  We  shook  hands  warmly,  and  as  soon  as 
was  decent,  I  interrupted  a  flow  of  Reminiscent  gratitude 
by  flooding  Mr.  James  Bronson  with  the  story  of  Rechid 
Bey's  unhappy  American  bride,  Mabella  Hdnem,  ill 
treated  as  well  as  cruelly  deceive  d,  if  her  story  were  true. 
He  knew  Rechid  slightly,  but  the  marriage  was  news  to 
liim.  With  interest  he  listened  to  my  account  of  the 
lonely  little  governess  in  Paris,  bewitched  by  the  love- 
making  of  a  handsome  Turk  as  white  as  herself.  But 
when  I  a-sked  for  help,  the  Consul  shook  his  head. 

"Lord  Ernest,"  he  said,  "there's  nothing  I'd  like 
better  than  to  pay  my  debt  by  doing  you  some  favour. 
But  you're  asking  me  the  one  thing  that's  hardest,  its 
you  probably  know.  You  understand  as  well  as  I  tlo 
that  when  a  girl  marries  a  man,  she  ceases  to  be  a 
subject  of  her  native  land.  And  to  interfere  with  the 
inmate  of  a  harem  is  ju.st  about  impossible.  But  I'll 
tell  you  wh-it  I  will  do  for  your  sake.     If  you  c.^n  get  the 
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Birl  out  of  Rwliiil  Hoy's  lioiisp  —  whicli,  niimj  jou.  I 
ilouhl  — you  may  hriiig  licr  lo  my  wife,  ami  wo'll  cook 
up  aomo  story  aliout  her  Iwing  a  ifluti\c-  of  miiu-.  So  sin- 
is,  I  (jucss,  tlirmiKli  Adnm  and  Kve!  If  you  tliiuk  slie's 
l)L'on  Imdly  treated,  we'll  --land  hy  lier,  once  slie's  under 
tliis  roof  (which  means  si  II  U'  on  Aiiieriean  soil),  lliroiiuli 
thick  and  thin,  whate\  r  the  conseiiiu'nces.  ]  can't  go 
farther,  i.nd  I  don't  believe  you  e.-cpecled  that  I  would." 
1  admitted  that  I  had  not,  and  thanked  hnn  for  his 
|)roniise. 

Hy  this  time,  I  thought  that  Hrijiit  an<l  Monny  might 
be  on  their  way  to  meet  me  at  the  Constihue,  as  arranged, 
escorted  by  "Antoun,"  and  perhaps  bringing  Mabel. 
Even  the  route  they  were  to  take  Wius  planned,  so  tluit  I 
could  no-  miss  them  if  I  started. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hronson  was  to  iiil crest  his  wife  in 
our  protegee.  Back  I  flew,  my  ears  o'cafened  by  more 
"Ya  Wclads,"  but  though  I  met  many  things  and  many 
creatures  on  the  congested  road,  there  was  no  arabeah 
containing  the  desired  ones.  I  miide  my  driver  slacken 
pace  as  we  neared  the  big,  square  pink  house  of  Rcchid 
Bey,  set  far  back  in  its  garden  of  palms  luid  impossible 
statues,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile.  No  green  turban  was  in 
sight,  and  I  wondered  what  could  have  happened,  a.s  we 
drove  slowly  past  the  ponderous  black  gate-keeper,  appar- 
ently half  asleep  on  his  bench.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  crawl  along  at  a  snail's  pace,  lest  that  droop  of  the 
crocodile-lids  should  be  a.ssumed  for  effect.  I  went  on, 
meaning  to  turn  presently;  but  when  the  aral)eah  had 
taken  me  beyond  eyeshot  of  Rechid's  gate-keei)cr,  at- 
Arab  sacca,  or  water  seller,  ran  forward,  striking  his  mu    • 
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fill  KotiK.  From  Ijis  hnisi  jar,  prolcclcil  iiy  (■riiiiMiii-dyotl 
lll)^^'■  Iruir  lo  ki'cp  mit  ilu^l.  lie  iiiri'ii'il  a  Ir.iii^lil;  iitiil  his 
liiok  siciil  lliiit  li.'  Iiiiil  sdiiictlii!!);  iiKin-  fur  iiic  lliaii  a  ilriiik 
of  waliT.  I  iH-ikdiicil  liiiii  rliiM;  ,sli>|ii)iii),'  I  lie  araliriili; 
niirl  iiiidiT  '\w  tiiiiiMiT  lio  liaiiiicil  up  was  ■  folded  liil  oi 
pa|KT.  N  ■  save  the  walcr  sollcr  had  allciilioii  to  spare 
for  iiic  just  llicii,  a.s  ii  wcddiiif,'  priHis>l(iii  was  approairli- 
itif,',  willi  a  (Tilde  !>iit  nornroi.s  ciirliiincd  lilItT  drawn  hy 
lainels,  and  a  nmnhcr  of  inusicijins  with  riiilius,  dara- 
hukas.  Ih(.  "key  and  holllc,"  and  othiT  Kaslcrn  in.stru- 
niontu  which  may  have  hofu  ancestors  of  tlie  IIi)>ldundors° 
buKpi|H-s.  The  .street  crowd  followed,  enchanted  hy  the 
plaintive,  monotonous  notes,  grotc.s<ine  to  newcomers  from 
tlie  west,  hut  enthralling  to  those  who  have  fallen  under 
the  sj)ell  of  their  melancholy  mugic. 

"Failure  for  the  present,  hut  Miss  G.  and  Mrs.  J. 
safe,"  Anthony  had  scrawled  in  pencil.  "Couldn't 
wait  in  front  of  R. "s  house,  but  you'll  find  us  at  an  Arab 
restnuruut  to  which  tli  ■  messenger  will  guide  you.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  di.'eluirge  your  arabeah,  and  walk 
in  the  directio..  the  man  takes,  keeping  your  distance 
in  case  you're  watched." 

I  obeyed  instructions,  and  in  the  town  of  Asiut,  far 
from  the  gardens  along  the  Nile  front,  I  came  to  a  house 
between  the  mosque  of  the  tallest  minaret,  and  the  great 
market  whither  Arabia  as  well  as  Egyi)t  sends  her  wa.-es. 
It  was  a  house  of  some  pretension,  though  in  a  narrow 
unpaved  street,  lined  with  humble  native  dwellinf,s. 
I  guessed  that  it  must  have  been  built  for  a  rich  man  who 
had  died  or  failed  in  business,  but  now  a  sign  in  Arabic 
announced  that  it  was  a  restaurant.    A  nod  from  the 
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wnliT  seller  lold  llinl  I  had  renelicil  the  end  of  the  journey. 
Niibinn  M-rvanls  Huliuinied  in  llie  l>ij{  riMiin  wliere «>n<-e  llio 
miwter  of  tlio  lionse  lind  held  reeeplioiis,  and  in  »  snmller 
rcMini  In-yond  1  saw  Anionn,  llrigil,  and  Monny.  Th.y 
were  seated  at  »  low  tahle  where  no  forks  or  knives  or 
even  pliiles  were  laid.  In  the  centre  of  the  while  rlolh 
stootl  u  larfte  dish  of  sonielhinj,'  sweet  ami  ri<  h-lof>king, 
from  whieh  everylM«ly  pretended  to  eat ;  Iml  al  si^;l:t  of  mo, 
Uritjif  and  MoTiny  hejjan  talkin)-  to;;etlier.  They  told 
me  breathlessly  how  they  hud  Iwen  informed  hy  the  gato- 
keei*-r  tliat  "MiUella  llnnein"  was  not  well.  Having 
insisted  u  at  they  were  intimate  friends  whom  she  would 
desire  to  s<-e,  they  had  Invn  hidd.n  to  return  in  an  hour. 
Ilcluetantly  eominn  away,  tliey  had  as  s(M>n  as  was  jiru- 
dent  ')  n  joined  hy  .Vp.toun.  He  had  then  taken  them 
to  I  ■  jozanrs,  hopin);  to  pu-e  them  a  (jlimpse  of  the 
shops  fore  the  Set  returned  from  the  Tombs:  hut  they 
had  met  '.'eill  Sheridan,  who  had  somethinj;  to  tell,  lie 
had  eaujjht  sight  of  Bedr  running  after  the  eurriago  of  a 
Turk  strongly  resembling  Rceiiid  Hey.  The  carriage 
had  stop[)ed  near  the  railway  station;  and  after  an  in- 
stant's conversation  the  horses  had  been  turned  to  gallop 
oir  in  the  direetion  whenee  they  had  eome. 

"Of  course  we  were  sure  the  Turk  van  Ri-chid,"  said 
Monny,  "so  Antoun  Effendi  thought  we'd  better  go  back 
to  watch  his  house.  When  we  got  there,  it  was  too  late, 
for  already  some  time  had  passed  since  Mr.  Sheridan 
saw  Bedr.  Rechid  's  gate-man  said  that  Mabella  Ilflnera 
was  suddenly  better,  and  had  gone  away  with  Iicr  husband. 
He  could  talk  a  little  French,  so  we  understood  perfectly 
—  and,  anyhow,  you  know  I'm  studying  Arabic.     It's  ao 
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discouraging  when  Arabs  answer  me  in  Cockney  English, 
or  say '  Sure'  in  American !  We  believed  the  fellow,  becau.se 
it  seemed  exactly  what  Wretched  would  do  —  come  back 
and  grab  Mabel  away  at  a  minute's  notice.  So  unfortu- 
nate about  Neill  Sheridan!  Wretched  was  idiotically 
jealous  of  him  on  the  Laconia;  and  if  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him  to-day  he's  certain  to  think  Mr.  Sheridan's  here 
to  try  and  see  Mabel.  We  tore  to  the  railroad  depot,  but 
the  train  was  just  going  out.  No  doubt  Rechid  and  his 
wife  were  both  on  it.     Lsn't  it  heartbreaking.'" 

I  sat  mute,  thinking  things  over,  bul  Anthony  tried 
to  give  consolation  by  .saying  that  he  still  had  some  hope. 
He  had  found  out  that  Rechid  Bey  owned  a  .sugar  plan- 
tation, with  a  hou.sc  on  it,  near  Luxpr.  The  train  which 
had  left  Asiut  was  bound  for  Lu.xor.  In  a  very  few 
days  our  boat  would  land  us  there,  and  "  ould  try 
our  luck  again. 

"Nrt  much  doubt,"  Fenton  added,  speaking  as  always 
in  French,  "tluit  this  Ls  Bedr's  revenge  on  u.s.  He  must 
have  told  Rechid  that  Mi.ss  Gilder  had  mentioned  his 
name  saying  she  hoped  he  was  leaving  home.  That  hint 
of  danger  would  bo  enough  for  any  Turk.  " 

"It  will  bo  my  fault,  then,"  moaned  Monny,  "if  he 
kills  Mabel.  He's  deceived  and  shut  her  up  and  tried 
to  convert  her.  Worse  Uian  all,  he  ha.s  another  wife. 
The  next  step  will  be  murder.  Oh,  how  can  we  bear  the 
delay  of  going  on  to  Luxor  by  boat!  Hadn't  we  better 
take  a  train?  Better  miss  all  the  things  we've  come  to 
Egypt  to  .see,  rather  than  leave  Mabel  to  her  fate." 

"Rechid  isn't  the  sort  to  have  her  put  out  of  the  way," 
said   Anthony.      "He's   not   a  bad  fellow,  as  such  men 
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go,  and  he's  hardly  had  timo  to  tire  of  his  conquest 
yet.  According  to  his  lights,  he's  right  not  to  allow 
any  interfernece  with  his  hnreni  from  Europeans.  He 
was  jealous  on  board  ship,  of  one  or  two  men  of  your 
acquaintance,  you've  told  me.  This  attempted  visit 
of  yours  will  revive  his  interest  in  his  wife,  inconveniently 
for  us;  but  if  I  know  his  type  it  will  die  down  again,  the 
minute  he  thinks  he  has  covered  his  tracks.  For  a  day 
or  ':wo  he  will  be  a  dragon.  Then  he'll  begin  to  think 
■?.e're  discouraged,  or  that  we  haven't  found  out  about  his 
sugar  plantation,  or  that  nothing  more  than  a  visit  to  his 
wife  was  intended,  and  he'll  turn  his  attention  to  other 
things  than  watch-dogging.  It 's  far  better  to  go  on  by 
boat,  and  make  a  dash  when  he's  off  guard  again." 

After  a  few  arguments,  we  agreed  with  "Antoun,"  as 
we  usually  ended  by  doing,  and  soothed  our  restlessness 
by  visiting  Mr.  Bronson  to  tell  him  of  our  disappointment. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  Monny,  I  think  the  CJonsul  would 
have  taken  the  point  of  view  that  he  was  now  "out" 
of  the  affair,  but  Monny,  sapphire-eyed  with  generous  zeal, 
is  rather  irresistible.  Fired  by  her  enthusiasm,  as  he  had 
not  been  by  my  beguiling,  he  volunteered  to  go  to  Luxor  on 
two  or  three  days'  leave,  with  his  wife,  to  visit  a  Syrian 
friend  who  had  often  vainly  invited  them  to  his  villa,  and 
arriving  if  possible  about  the  time  our  boat  was  due.  If 
we  succeeded  in  our  quest,  we  might  bring  Mabel  to  them, 
and  they  would  smuggle  her  back  to  the  American  Con- 
sulate at  Asiut. 

Our  great  adventure  thus  postponed,  we  let  the  Nile- 
dream  take  us  once  more;  and  though  we  had  moments  of 
impatience,  th»  dream  was  too  fair  to  be  resisted.    Be- 
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sides,  we  were  all  four  dreaming  it  together.  Poor  Cleo- 
patra was  the  only  one  outside,  for  Rachel  Guest  was 
dreaming  her  own  dream,  with  an  extremely  practical  side 
to  it,  unless  Biddy  and  I  were  mistaken.  She  wore 
Monny  's  clothes,  and  used  her  special  perfume,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  same  initials,  to  accept  gifts  of  filmy  hand- 
kerchiefs and  monogrammcd  bags  and  brushes.  Also  she 
had  firmly  annexed  most  of  the  men  on  board  who  would, 
in  normal  .states  of  mind,  have  belongei  to  the  Gilded 
Rose.  But  they  all  seemed  to  have  gone  mad  on  the 
subject  of  Miss  Guest.  Even  Harry  Snell,  who  had  been 
the  property  of  Enid  Biddell  on  board  the  Candace, 
on  the  Enchantress  Isis  was  gravitating  Guest-ward, 
lured  by  that  meek,  mysterious  witchery  which  I  was  try- 
ing hard  to  understand. 

We  got  past  Sohilg,  and  the  famous  White  and  Red 
Coptic  Monasteries  built  by  Saint  Helena,  without  jar- 
ring notes  of  any  sort  in  the  Nile-dream  (save  for  the 
failure  of  our  rescue  plot) :  past  Akhmin,  which  Herodotus 
wrote  of  as  Chemmis:  past  Girgah,  where  once  stood  an- 
cient This,  that  gave  the  first  dynasty  of  kings  to  Egypt : 
but  when  we  arrived  at  Bahana  to  visit  Abydos,  between 
Enid  Biddell  and  Harry  Snell  I  had  an  interlude  of  night- 
mare. It  was  Rachel's  fault,  but  it  was  I  who  had  to 
suffer  for  her  sins.  I,  who  had  engaged  as  Conductor  of 
tlie  Set  and  found  myself  their  Arbiter  as  well. 

Other  tourists  on  othtr  boats  do  not  see  Abydos  until 
the  return  trip;  but  the  aim  of  Sir  Marcus  was  originality 
as  well  as  "exclusiveness."  This  was  a  special  tour, 
and  everything  we  were  to  do  must  be  special.  Some 
passengers  might   wish  to  stay  longer  than  others  at 
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Khartum,  or  from  there  go  up  the  White  or  Blue  Nile  after 
Big  Game.  Or  they  might  tire  ot  the  Nile,  and  wish  to 
tear  back  to  Cairo  by  train.  Sir  Marcus  was  boldly 
outdoing  his  rivals  by  allowing  clients  to  engage  cabins 
for  "up  Nile"  only,  instead  of  paying  the  return  also: 
and  they  were  not  to  miss  any  tomijle  because  of  this 
concession.  "I  consider  it  an  adverti.soraent,  and  a 
cheap  one,"  he  had  explained  to  me,  in  saying  that  we 
were  to  visit  at  Aby;'  is  on  our  way  south. 

Beautiful  smiling  donkeys,  adorned  with  beads  and 
amulets,  met  us  at  the  boat-landing.  We  ought  to  have 
called  it  Al-Balyana,  but  we  didn  't.  W'e  called  it  Baliana, 
and  we  pronounced  Abydos  according  to  our  education. 
We  had  a  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  boat  to  the 
temple;  and  having  sent  off  Cleopatra  and  Lady  BiddcU 
in  a  carriage,  my  conscience  was  free,  my  heart  light. 
The  sun  shone  on  tawny  desert  hills,  like  lions  creeping 
stealthily  out  from  the  horizon  toward  the  Nile  to  drink. 
There  were  sweet  smells  of  unseen  flowers,  and  herbs 
such  as  ancient  Egyptian  doctors  used,  and  I  looked  for- 
ward to  keeping  my  donkey  near  Biddy's.  Of  course  I 
ought  to  have  preferred  Monny's,  but  ther  could  talk 
of  Monny  to  Biddy,  and  we  had  had  so  many  subjects 
in  common  since  childhood  that  it  was  restful  to  ride 
even  the  most  energetic  donkey  at  the  side  of  "Mrs. 
Jones."  No  sooner,  however,  had  I  begun  to  urge  my 
gray  animal  after  her  white  one,  than  I  was  called  by 
Enid  Biddell.  "Oh,  Lord  Ernest!  I  must  speak  to  you!" 
she  pleaded  so  piteously  that  I  couldn't  pretend  not 
to  hear. 

When  we  were  ambling  side  by  side,  separated  from 
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'.he  rest  of  the  party  by  a  gleaming  cloud  of  copper  dust, 
a  fe-v  long-haired,  brown  sheep,  some  blue-eyed  water 
buffalo,  and  a  plague  of  little  birds,  Enid  turned  upon 
me  a  pair  of  tear-wet  eyes. 

"Why,  Miss  Biddcll,  what  is  the  matter  —  or  is  it  a 
cold  in  your  head.'  "     I  a.sked  anxiously. 

"It's  not  a  cold  in  my  head,"  she  confessed.  "It's  a 
dreadful,  dreadful  pain  in  my  heart.  And  you're  the 
only  one  who  can  cure  it." 

For  a  fearful  moment  I  thought  that  she  was  going 
to  propose.  One  hears  of  these  awful  visitations.  But  I 
need  not  have  trembled. 

"I  feel  as  if  I  could  say  anything  to  you,"  she  murmured. 
"You  are  so  understanding,  and  so  sympathetic." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  io  reply  that  it  was  my 
duty  as  Conductor  to  be  so,  and  that,  if  I  succeeded,  a 
mountain  full  of  hidden  treasure  might  perhaps  reward  me. 
But  just  in  time  I  realized  that  this  speech  would  not  be 
tactful.  Instead  of  speaking,  I  looked  at  her  and  let 
her  go  on. 

"  It's  Harry  Snell,"  she  said.  "  You  have  influence  with 
him.  He  thinks  you  such  a  great  swell,  he'd  hate  to  do 
anything  you  would  call  unworthy  of  a  gentleman.  He  — 
he's  making  me  so  unhappy.  He's  done  —  everything 
—  to  win  my  love  and  now  —  now  he's  gone  over  to  that 
Miss  Guest."  The  donkey  having  begun  inopportunely 
to  trot,  the  words  were  jolted  out,  one  after  another,  like  a 
shower  of  pebbles.  And  they  fell  on  my  feelings  like  pav- 
ing stones.  She  expected  me  to  do  something  about  it! 
Horrible !    I  should  almost  have  preferred  the  proposal. 

"My  dear  Miss  Biddell,"  I  soothed  her  in  my  best 
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salad-oil  voice,  cultivated  at  the  Embassy,  "you  are  mucli 
prettier  than  Miss  Guest,  and  yoii  can  win  Snell  back 
easily  it  you  want  him.  Probably  lie's  only  flirting,  to 
make  you  jealous." 

"It's  me  he  was  flirting  with,"  she  moaned.  "But  I 
don't  believe  he  cares  for  Miss  (iuest.  It's  only  a  ease  of 
'follow  my  leader,'  because  other  men  like  her  so  much. 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  you  know.  And  other 
men's  admiration  is  the  most  becoming  background  a  girl 
can  ha  He  told  Mrs.  Harlow  it  w.as  haunting  him,  that 
Elaine  and  I  would  get  fat  like  our  mother,  and  the  men 
who  married  us  would  have  to  spend  dull  years  seeing 
us  slowly  grow  into  mother's  likeness.  Wasn't  it  cruel? 
And  we  eat  scarcely  anything  except  pickles  on  purpose 
to  keep  thin.  But  that's  only  his  e.xcusc.  It's  the 
romance  of  the  situation,  and  the  secret  that  appeals  to 
him." 

"What  secret?"  I  felt  entitle<l  to  imjuire. 
"Why,  the  secret  between  those  two  girls.  Miss  Gilder 
and  Miss  Guest.     You  hiow  what  all  the  men  believe 
about  them,  don't  you?     But  of  course  you  do." 
"But  of  course  I  don't." 

"Why,  that  they've  changed  places,  to  deceive  people, 
just  a.s  heiresses  and  poor  girls  do  in  old-fashioned  plays 
or  books.  They  think  Miss  Gilder  (I  mean  the  girl 
we  call  Miss  Gilder)  is  really  the  school-teacher,  and 
the  one  we  call  Miss  (Jucsl,  and  that  all  the  men  are 
after,  is  Rosamond  Gilder  the  cannon  heiress." 

"\Miew!"  I  whistled,  bumpily,  as  my  donkey  ke[)t  up 
with  Enid's.  "For  goodness'  sake,  what  makes  them 
think  that?" 
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"I  don't  know  exactly  how  the  story  started,  but  it 
seems  authentic.    Have  you  known  them  long?" 

"Only  since  Naples.     But " 

"Then  you  can't  be  certain  whether  it's  true  or  not?" 

I  paused,  swallowing  an  answer.  So  this  was  the 
explanation  of  the  Monny  puzzle!  Yet  it  was  but  the 
first  word  of  another  enigma.  Wha  was  responsible 
for  the  wild  story?  There  was  more  than  met  the  eye  — 
or  ear  —  in  this.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  Monny 
would  have  chosen,  or  Rachel  dared,  to  start  this  rumour, 
though  it  might  have  amused  the  real  heiress,  and  suited 
the  false  one,  to  watch  it  run.  I  dared  not  contradict 
it  flatly,  without  consulting  Brigit  or  the  Gilded  Hose  her- 
self. It  was  not  my  business  to  be  a  spoil-sport,  if  there 
were  sport  to  spoil,  n  matter  how  sternly  I  might  dis- 
ajiprove. 

"In  the  matter  of  actual  knowledge,  I  have  very  little 
about  Miss  Gilder,"  I  decided  to  reply,  "except  that  she's 
charming  enough  and  pretty  enough  for  any  man  to 
fall  in  love  with,  if  she  hadn't  a  jjenny.  As  for  Miss 
Guest " 

"Miss  Guest  is  a  cat!  And  if  only  you'll  tell  Harry 
Sncll  so,  I'll  bless  you  all  my  life." 

"Good  gracious!    I  couldn't  do  tliat." 

"I  mean,  tell  him  you  ihink  she  isn't  the  heiress,  that 
she's  only  what  she  seems  to  be,  and  nothing  mysterious 
or  interesting.  He'll  believe  you!  Why,  she  can't  have 
any  money,  or  even  a  nice  mind.  She  always  writes  'No,' 
w  ith  her  finger  on  top  of  her  cold  cream  at  hotels,  she  told 
me  so  herself.  Not  that  it's  any  good  with  Arabs,  they 
don't  want  to  steal  cold  cream.     But  such  a  trick  would 
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never  oecur  to  a  rich  girl,  woulil  it?  She  grows  vaiiier 
every  day,  Idu,  till  one  cull  jusL  see  vanity  spoutin;;  from 
the  top  of  her  head.  She  intends  to  use  this  nnstake 
people  arc  making  about  her,  to  bag  a  rich  man  like  Harry 
Snell,  or  a  successful  one  with  a  big,  growing  repulalion 
like  Mr.  Bailey  the  American  sculptor.  You  ii-ill  help 
me  save  Harry  from  her,  and  bring  him  back  to  me,  won't 
you?  You're  the  only  one  he'll  listen  to.  If  you  don't 
speak,  I  shall  simply  jump  overboard  into  the  Nile,  and 
Sir  Marcus  Lark  would  hate  that." 

"So  should  I,  dear  Miss  Biddell,"  I  a.ssurcd  her.  "But 
what  can  I  possibly  do  in  —  in  such  a  very  intimate 
matter?  " 

"Why,  you're  a  diplomat,  aren't  you?  I  thought  they 
always  knew  what  to  do.  You  make  us  all  dance  to  your 
tune  like  pupjiets,  and  imagine  we're  prancing  about  to 
please  ourselves.     Tell  him  he's  breaking  my  heart." 

"By  Jove!  You're  not  in  earnest?" 

"I  am.  Ob,  he  must  come  back!  I  thought  on 
board  the  Candace  we  were  as  good  as  engaged.  I  —  I 
submitted  to  his  kisses,  and  now " 

"'Submitted'  is  a  good  word,"  I  sneered  to  my  inner 
self,  but  outwardly  I  submitted  a  handkerchief  to  the 
lady,  a-s  she  had  lost  hers  in  one  of  the  last  donkey  jolts, 
and  ventured  to  insert  sympathetically  into  a  pause  a 
small  suggestion.  It  was  usual,  I  reminded  Miss  Biddell, 
if  a  gentleman's  intentions  had  to  be  asked,  that  the 
father  did  the  asking.  This  hint,  however,  fell  flatter  than 
a  flounder;  and  all  the  way  to  .\bydos,  most  sacred  temple 
of  ancient  Egypt,  I  was  persecuted  with  Enid  Biddell 's 
woes,  when  I  should  have  been  free  to  meditate  upon  the 
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trugic  history  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  It  wius  li<  re  that  the 
Ik'ik!  .)f  till'  miirdori'd  Kfxl  wiis  liiirii'il,  iiiul  [KThaps  liis 
whole  body,  vvlioii  the  niajiic  secret  of  Thoth  luul  enii))led 
Isis  to  collect  the  fourteen  separiitc!  pieces  Sel  had  hid- 
di'ii.  Many  temples  clainuKl  the  saere<l  Ixnly  of  Osiris, 
ruler  over  departed  spirits  and  AiiieiUi,  llieir  dim  dwelling 
j)!.iee  beyond  the  Hestern  ileserl;  I'liilae  and  Memphis 
anioiv;  others;  but  it  was  Abydos  So  nhicli  the  l''fiyi>ti.'ins 
give  I'u'ir  most  reverent  faith,  ;i.;  the  true  burial  i)laee 
of  tiie  Beloved  One.  It  was  there  they  wished  to  lie 
when  they  died  and  were  nunnmied,  in  order  to  rcst 
through  eternity  near  the  relic  of  their  most  jireeiou!!  god. 
Thus  a  necropolis  grew  like  a  popjjy -garden  of  sleep,  round 
the  temifle;  and  a  city  rose  also,  lint  even  in  the  long-ago 
time  of  Strabo,  the  city  wius  reduced  to  a  village,  and  all 
traces  of  the  shrine  had  vanished.  The  great  white  jewel 
of  the  tenijiles  —  temple  of  Seti  I,  and  the  temple  of  his 
son  Ramese-s  II  —  remain  to  this  day,  however,  with  the 
Tablet  of  Ancestors  which  has  helped  in  the  tracing  of 
Egyptian  history.  Therefore  is  it  that  this  treasure  of 
the  Nile-desert  is  still  a  shrine  for  travellers  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth. 

After  the  long,  straight  road,  and  a  high,  sudden  hill, 
we  came  face  to  face  with  the  marble-white  columns  of  the 
outer  court.  If  I  had  been  with  Brigit  or  Momiy,  I 
could  have  run  back  into  the  past,  hand  in  hand  with 
either,  to  see  with  my  mind's  eyes  the  white  limestone 
palace  of  Memnon,  copied  from  the  Labyrinth,  standing 
above  the  city  between  the  canal  and  the  desert.  I 
should  have  peered  into  the  depths  of  its  fountain;  and 
with  a  hand  shading  my  eyeballs  from  the  sun  I  should 
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have  gazed  at  the  grove  of  Horns'  sacred  acanthus  trees, 
dark  against  the  burning  blui-.  I  should  have  found  the 
Royal  tombs  which  Rameses  restored.  groui>ed  near  the 
buried  body  of  Osiris.  But  bad  luck  gave  me  Knid  Bid- 
dell  for  my  -impunion.  She  would  not  let  any  one  else 
come  near  me,  even  hud  the  Right  Somebody  wished  to 
dispute  my  battered  remains  with  her.  ".\ntoun  Ef- 
fendi "  had  the  others  hypnotized,  and  I  wondered  if  tliey 
noticed  how  like  his  boldly  cut  profile  was  to  certain 
portraits  of  the  youthful  Rame.scs  carved  on  the  glit- 
tering white  walls.  So  splendid  were  they  that  had  I 
been  a  woman  my  spirit  would  have  rushed  back  along 
the  sand-obliterated,  devious  patlis  of  Egypt's  history, 
to  find  and  fall  at  the  feet  of  their  original.  But — 
there  was  Antoun,  much  easier  to  get  at,  and  ]<crhaps 
better  worth  the  gift  of  a  woman 's  heart  than  Raraescs  the 
Great  with  all  his  faults  and  cruelties! 

Crowds  of  birds  lived  in  interstices  of  tlie  broken 
columns,  and  their  tiny  faces  peeped  out  like  flowers 
growing  among  rocks,  their  eyes  bright  and  arresting 
as  personal  anecdotes  in  long,  dull  chapters  of  history. 
They  seemed  to  look  at  me,  and  sympathize,  locking 
their  heads  on  one  side  as  if  to  say,  "Poor,  foolish,  modern 
man,  why  don't  you  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  get 
rid  of  this  still  more  foolish  mc.ieru  maid,  by  promising 
her  anything  she  asks?  Tlien  you  can  go  listen  to  th;il 
princely  looking  person  in  the  green  turban,  who  mi  ;!it 
be  descended  from  the  kings  our  ancestors  used  to  IjehoLl. 
He  does  .seem  to  know  something  about  the  history  of 
this  place,  on  which  we  are  autlioriLies!  The  dragomans 
who  bring  crowds  of  touri-'s  to  our  tciuple  and  gai/ule 
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nonspnsc,  put  iis  really  off  or-  fwd.  Poop,  porp!  Just 
hrar  liim  tell  nlmiit  the  fitairrasc  we're  so  proud  of. 
Did  ynii  know  there  was  a  pietiin-  of  it  in  the  Htxik  of  The 
Dead,  with  Osiris  standinj;  at  the  top,  like  a  k'xkI  host 
waitinj!  to  reeeive  his  (juesls?  Well,  llien,  if  yoii  didn't, 
do  anythiii),'  you  must  to  eseape  from  that  lovesick  girl, 
while  there's  time  to  hear  a  real  seliolar  talk  of  "llim  who 
is  at  the  Head  of  the  Staireasel "  I'eep,  peep!  Hurry  up, 
or  you'll  lose  it  all,  you  Silly.  Of  eourse,  the  real  stair- 
case is  in  .Vnienti,  whieh  your  Iloman  Catholics  call 
Purgatory;  and  no  doubt  Osiris  is  standing  on  it  to  this 
day." 

So  I  took  the  birds'  advice,  and  promised  Enid  to  have 
a  "heart  to  heart"  talk  with  Harry  Snell.  Satislied  that 
she  had  got  all  that  w.is  to  be  got  out  of  me,  she  powdered 
her  nose  (in  the  same  spirit  that  David  anointed  his 
head)  and  attached  herself  to  Rachel,  in  whose  train  wiis 
the  Desired  One.  Thus  basely  did  I  free  myself  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  Biddy  and  Osiris,  with  lovely  carved  glimpses 
of  Isis  thrown  in,  to  say  nothing  of  Seti  I  and  Rameses  II. 
Trying  to  push  into  tlie  background  of  my  mind  the 
nauseating  thought  of  my  vow  and  its  fulfillment,  I 
helped  Drit^it  and  Monny  take  snapshots  of  King  Seti 
showing  his  son  Rameses  how  to  lasso,  and  also  to  catch 
by  its  tail  the  most  fascinating  of  bulls.  They  were  on  the 
wall,  of  course  (Rameses  and  Seti,  I  mean,  not  Brigit  and 
Monny),  but  seemed  so  real  they  might  leap  off  at  any 
instant;  and  so  charmed  was  Monny  with  Rameses' 
braided  "lock  of  youth"  that  she  resolved  to  try  one  over 
her  left  temple  in  connection  with  an  Egyptian  Princess 
costume  she  was  having  made  for  some  future  fancy-dress 
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ball.  "I  cun-t  tnko  a  Rrai.i  of  intrrpsl  i„  „„v  on-  l,„t 
EKJI'tian  I'riiKvs  ami  I>ri.ur.ss..s  and  Ih.-ir' profil.-s  " 
s  .<•  rxclai„u.,l;  tl„.n  I.1m.sI,..,I  lai„ll,v  arul  a.l.lr.l,  "I  ,„o„'„ 
i  rimes  and   rrinccs.si.s  of  llu-  /«,.,/.- 

Wo  Kc.l  .s<,nK.  K,K,d  |.i..|„r,.s  of  ||„.  toni|.le  of  S,.li   f.,r 
iMonny  had  an  apparatus  for  natural  colour  i.hol„«rapl.v 
«  u,.l.  pave  .sensational  results  i„  an.ient  wall-paintings  -■ 
«l.en  any  one  except  Mon.iy  herself  did  the  taking      R 
was  iK-tter  still  in  the  Seven  (  hapels.  the  l,.,lv  of  holies  at 
Ahvdo.,  and  in  the  joy  of  n,y  first  coh.ur  photoKraphv  I 
forjjot  the  d«,>„  ah,.a,l.     Appropriately,  the  s,vord  I  ha.I 
hung  up  over  my  own  .ra.uun.  dcs.ended  in  the  \e,-n,- 
pohs     at    that    pla,-e    of   ton.l.s    called    Unnn    el-Ku'al, 
Mother  of  Pots."     Xol.ody  wanted   to  see  the  fragments 
of  th.s  mother's  pots,  hut  I  insisted  on  a  l.rief  visit,  as  im- 
IH.rtant  di.scoveries    have  \n-,-u  n.ad.-    there,   atnon^  the 
met  miportant  in  Egyp,.     n  ,,,,,  ,,  j,,,,,,,  |,,,^,.^,  ^.,^^._.^. 
Ilaro.  Snell   .strolled   up  and  .auKht    n,e    alone,    Ka.in« 
at   a  desolation   of   sandy  hillocks,  full  of  undiscovered 
trea-sure. 

"Look  here,"  .said  he.  " You're  supposed  to  know 
everything.  Tell  me  why  thoy  call  .scat.s  outside  shops  h. 
bazaars,  and  tombs  of  the  Ancient  En.pire  by  the  same 
name:  mastabu.^'  ' 

I  «plai„ed  that  mastaba  was  an  Arab  word  meaning 
borich.  Then,  realizing  that  it  would  be  flying  in  the  face 
of  1  rov,dence  not  to  get  the  ordeal  over  while  n.y  bloo<l 
»as  up,  I  spoke  of  Enid.  A.uong  the  shattered  pots  and 
jawn,„y  sepulchres,  I  racked  up  her  broken  heart  and 
bhghted  affections.  I  talked  to  Snell  like  a  brother,  and 
whenhe  had  heard  mc  through  in  sileuce.to  the  place  where 
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words  nndbrrBlh  failed,  I  Ihoufilit  Itiiit  I  hnd  moved  him. 
His  oyos  wore  downcast.  I  fuiK'ied  lliul  I  .suw  a  mist  nji  of 
tears,  o  man's  slow  tears.  Tlieii  suddenly  he  o|>CMcd  his 
eyelids  wide,  and  glared  —  a  (?lure  stony  a.s  the  pots,  and 
us  the  desert  hills.  "Borrow,"  he  said,  "I  thought  yon 
were  a  good  fellow  and  a  man  of  the  world.  I  .see  now 
that  you're  a  dannuJ  sentimental  a.ss." 

With  this  he  stalked  off,  and  I  eouhl  not  run  after  him 
to  hash  his  head,  bccau.se  what  he  said  was  perfc<.'tly 
true.  I  was  almost  sorry  that  evening,  on  board  the 
boat,  when  he  apologized  and  the  Nile-dream  went  on 
as  if  I  hadn't  broken  it  by  being  the  sort  of  fool  Snell  had 
said  that  I  was. 

In  the  dream  were  Nile  cities,  with  crowding  houses 
whose  walls  were  heightened  by  tier  u(X)n  tier  of  rose- 
ond-white  pots,  moulded  in  with  honey-coloun^d  mud. 
There  were  stretches  of  sandy  shore,  and  green  gloom 
of  palm  groves.  There  were  domed  tombs  of  saints, 
glittering  like  snow-palaces  in  the  sun.  There  were 
great  golden  mounds  inlaid  with  .strips  of  paler  gold  picked 
out  with  ebony.  There  were  sinister  hillsides  cut  into 
sfjuarely  by  door-holes,  leading  to  cave-dwellings.  There 
were  always  .shadoofs,  wlicre  giiiiil  .soup-ladles  everlast- 
ingly dipped  water  and  threw  it  out  again,  mounting  up 
from  level  to  level  of  the  brown,  dyke-like  shore.  The 
wistful,  musical  wail  of  the  men  at  the  wells  was  as  near 
to  the  voice  of  Nature  as  the  sighing  of  wind,  or  the 
breaking  of  waves  which  has  never  ceased  since  the  world 
began.  Sometimes  the  horizon  was  opal,  sometimes  it 
throbbed  with  azure  fire,  or  blazed  ruby  red,  as  the  torch 
of  sunset  swept  west  and  east  before  the  emerald  dark- 
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iiCHs  fell.  Wtwii  our  I'.Hchaiitriiis  lanihil,  (jrciiL  (locks 
of  kiU'.H.  liko  ill  foriii  iinil  win^  to  tlie  siuTcil  viillurc 
of  En}'|it,  flow  lo  wi'lcoiiio  us  Willi  swiKipiiiKs  of  «i(lr  pur- 
ple wiii){s.  Their  slmdoH-s  on  the  wnter  wore  like  pasMng 
spirits;  ami  at  iukIiI  ivhoii  the  Nuliiaii  lioiiliiieii  (Jariced, 
their  feet  thiidiliii!,'  on  the  h)wer  <h-i>k  to  the  erj-  of  tlio 
(larabukuh.  the  Nile  whispered  of  the  piust,  with  u  tinkling 
wliisi>cr,  like  the  iniisic  of  llathor's  sacred  sislniin.  (iyius- 
sas  KJidod  hy,  loaded  with  pots  like  nuiKio  melons,  long 
musts  pointing  its  though  they  had  boon  wunds  in  the 
hands  of  astrologers:  and  the  reflection  of  the  piled 
pots  OS  llicy  moved  kuvo  vatJiio  glimpses  as  of  sunken 
treasure. 

Dendcrah  meant  work  for  Ponton.  There  had  been 
trouble  there,  and  tourists  had  comi>lained  of  insults. 
It  was  the  Hadji  °.s  business  to  find  out  whether  natives 
or  Europeans  had  been  more  to  blame,  and  wliothcr  there 
were  wrongs  to  right,  misunderstandings  lo  adjust.  But 
to  the  rest  of  us,  Dendcrah  meant  the  sacred  temple  of 
Hathor,  Goddess  of  I^ove,  in  some  ways  one  of  the  mast 
beautiful  of  all  the  Nile  temples;  thongh,  being  not  much 
over  two  thousand  years  old  (it  was  built  upon  ruin.s 
more  ancient  than  King  Mene.s)  archeologists  like  Neill 
Sher:.''n  class  it  a.s  "late  Ptolemaic,"  uninterestingly 
mwlem. 

Mrs.  East  had  been  l<x>king  forward  to  the  temple  of 
Dendcrah  more  eagerly  than  to  any  other,  bocaii.se  she 
liad  read  that  on  an  outer  wall  wius  carved  the  porlr;iit 
of  Cleopatra  the  (ireat.  That  ol'  ("iosarioii  was  there 
also,  as  she  must  have  kiiowni;  but  Cleopatra  s  .son  was 
iieviT   referred    to   bv    lior   reiiieamatioii,  who   chose   to 
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ignore  the  Crosar  incident.  Mrs.  East  had  not  yet  deigned 
to  mount  a  donkey,  but  to  reach  the  tenipk-  .she  must  do  .so 
or  walk,  or  sway  in  a  dangerous  looking  cliaine  a  porteur. 
Rather  than  rai.ss  the  joy  of  .sc  .g  Iicrself  on  a  stone  wall 
as  others  had  had  the  privilege  of  .seeing  her  for  two  thou- 
sand years,  she  consented  to  accept  us  a  seat  a  large  gray 
animal,  tasselled  with  red  to  keei)  off  flies  and  evil  eyes. 
"Won't  you  ride  with  me,  Antoun  Effendi.''"  she  asked. 
"I'm  afraid.  This  creature  looks  as  large  as  an  elephant 
and  as  wild  as  a  zebra.  I  feel  ynu  could  <;alm  him."  But 
Antoun  Effendi  was  not  going  to  ride.  lie  had  other 
fish  to  fry;  and  poor  Cleopatra's  luminous  dark  eyes  were 
like  overflowing  lakes,  when  he  had  politely  excused 
himself  on  the  pl"a  of  a  pressing  engagement.  I  felt 
sure  that  she  wouui  have  been  ki^id  to  Sir  Marcus  if 
at  that  moment  he  could  have  appeared  from  behind  the 
l)icturesque  group  of  bead-necklace  sellers,  or  emerged 
from  one  of  the  huge  bright-coloured  baskets  exposed  for 
sale  on  a  hill  of  brown-gold  sand. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  made  things  better  or  worse 
that  the  gray  J^nkey  should  be  named  "Cleopatra," 
but  it  was  evidently  a  blow  when  the  animal's  white- 
robed  attendant  announced  himself  as  Anthony. 

"I  can't  and  won't  have  the  creature  with  me! "  .she  mur- 
mured, as  I  helped  her  to  mount  when  she  had  pushed  the 
boya-side.  "Thank  you,  Ixjrd  Ernest.  You're  very  kind. 
But  Antoun  ought  to  have  been  here.  Fancy  seeing  this 
temple,  of  all  others,  without  an  Anthony  of  any  sort  on 
the  horizon!  A  pity  it  isn't  yonr  middle  name!  If  you 
could  spare  time  to  ride  with  me,  that  would  be  better 
than  nothing!" 
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"ril  be  deliKlitcd,"  r  said  hypocritinlly,  for  I  had  been 
dying  to  talk  Willi   !!ri-it  about  ■:^t   :\u.n  n   ;..„1  nad.cl 
nnbroglio  whicli,  a.s  a  hard-worlvt  1  Cundu.lor,   .  had  not 
since  Abydos  found  a  chance  to  c  ^-niss.     JJes  .les,  IJiddy 
had  whisj.cred  in  passing  that  a  kcter  jusl  delivered  at 
Denderah,  liac'  brought  exciting  news  of  Esme  (rKrien- 
Hut  I  was  sorry  for  ('IcH)patra,  and  wondered  wlicther  I 
couhi  manage  after  all  to  hint  an  explanation  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic love-letter  -  that  fatal  letter  of  mine  which  had 
stealthily  made  mischief  between  Mrs.  Ea.st  and  Anthony. 
I  didn't  quite  see  how  the  subject  wa.s  to  be  broached-  stiu' 
some  way  might  open,     "rm   sorry  about   the   middle' 
name,"  I  .said.     "But  if  I  a.s.suiiu-d  it  -  like  a.  virtue  which 
I  have  not  - 1  should  be  the  third  person  connected  with 
this  trip,  labelled  the  same  fashion." 

"Who  is  the  second  person.'"  she  asked  abruptly.  a.s 
all  the  animals  of  the  party  started  to  trot  vivaciously 
through  t,  J  blowing  yellow  sand. 

"Sir  Marcus.  Surely  you've  heard  that  his  'A '  stands 
for  Antonius.'" 

"Good  hcaven.s!"  she  ga-sped:  and  I  hardly  knew 
whether  it  was  the  shock  of  my  news,  or  a  jolt  of  the 
donkey  which  forced  the  exclamation.  Whatever  it 
was,  the  emotion  she  felt  bound  her  to  silence  after  Uiat 
one  outburst.  She  said  not  a  word,  and  did  not  even 
groan  or  threaten  to  fall  off  when  both  our  bea.sts  broke 
mto  a  thumping  gallop.  In  silence  we  swept  round 
that  great  bulk  of  rubbish  heap,  Roman  and  early  Chris- 
tian, under  which  lies  An,  the  town  of  the  Column 
Cleopatra  did  not  cry  out  when  suddenly  we  came  in 
sight  of  Hathor's  temple,  honey-gold   against  the  tur- 
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q  noise  sky,  and  vast  as  some  Wagnerian  jjjilace  of  the  gods. 
Tlie  lasselled  donkey  (or  I)  had  given  her  cau.-c  to 
think.  Or  perliaps  slie  did  not  eonsidcr  nie  worlli  lall.ing 
to,  as  we  ajiproachcd  the  temple  toward  wliieh  all  Ikt 
previous  travelling  had  been  a  mere  pilgrimage.  Still 
silently,  when  we  had  left  our  donkeys  and  were  i'oUowiug 
the  crowd  up  the  dromos  (Harry  Snell  actually  with 
Enid,  thanks  to  me  and  the  wisdom  of  second  thoughts), 
Cleopatra's  eyes  wandered  over  the  Ilathor-hcaded 
columns  will',  their  clinging  coloiu;  and  over  the  portal 
with  its  brilliant  nnuss  of  yellow,  of  dark  Ponipeian  red, 
and  the  green-blue  siurcd  to  llalhor,  whom  Ilorus 
loved  —  Venns-IIathor,  whose  priestesses  danced  within 
these  walls  in  Cleopatra's  day.  "Oh,  this  red  and  this 
green-blue  were  my  colours,  I  remember,"  she  iiiurnuired, 
and  then  hardly  spoke  when  I  walked  with  he  ii'  the  gloom 
of  the  temple  itself  —  the  rich  gloom  under  heavily  orna- 
mented ceilings.  She  wanted  to  save  the  jmrtrait  till  the 
last,  she  announced,  until  after  she  had  seen  everything 
else:  and  .she  didn't  care  uliat  JMr.  Sheridan  said  about  her 
temple;  it  was  wonderful.  I.  tried  to  interest  her  in  the 
crocodiles,  which  had  been  detested  and  persecuted  at 
Denderah  in  the  late  Cleopatra's  time  .-us  ardently  as  they 
were  worshipped  at  Crocodilopolis  and  other  places.  I 
joked  about  Old  Egypt  having  consisted  of  "crocs  and 
non  crocs,"'  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  Florence  had  to  be 
Guelphs  or  Ghibellines.  I  explained  carefully  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  i)lace,  or  rather,  "reminded  "  Cleopatra  of 
it,  adding  details  of  the  canal  which  once  led  to  Koptos, 
where  the  magic  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Thoth  lay  hidden 
under  the  Nile.     I  could  not  waken  Mrs.  East  from  reverie 
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to  interest,  as  Antoun  would  have  had  the  power  to  do; 
but  my  vanity  was  not  hurt.  It  wa.s  only  my  curiosity 
whiuh  suffered,  for  I  wanted  desperately  to  know  whetlier 
the  donkey  had  seriously  jolted  the  lady's  spine,  or 
whether  the  news  that  Sir  M.  A.  Lark  was  Marcus  Anton- 
ius,  nc.  a  more  obvious  Marcus  Aurelius,  had  fired  her 
imagination. 

In  any  case  I  devoted  myself  to  her  while  Monny  and 
Brigit  frolicked  with  others;  and  I  had  a  reward  of  a  kind. 
When  we  had  seen  all  the  halls  and  chamlwrs,  and  the 
crypt  with  its  carvings  all  fresh  as  if  made  yesterday ;  when 
we  had  been  on  the  roof  where  chanting  priests  had  once 
awaited  the  rising  of  Sinus;  when  I  had  taken  her  outside 
the  temple,  where  blowing  columns  of  dusty  sand  rose 
like  incense  from  hidden  altars  of  Hathor,  we  stood  at  last 
alone  together,  gazing  up  at  the  figures  of  Cleopatra  and 
her  son.  The  wall  on  which  they  were  carved  rose  behind 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  the  golden  statue  of  the  God- 
dess had  been  kept;  but  alas,  the  figures  themselves! 
Ala-s!  I  knew  how  Cleopatra  must  be  feeling;  and  I  dared 
not  speak.  Perhaps  she  wa-s  even  blushing:  but  I  did 
not  look.  Instead,  I  gazed  helplessly  up  at  that  exposed, 
misshapen  form,  that  flaccid  chin. 

"Thank  heaven  it's  only  ymt  who  are  with  me!" 
breathed  Mrs.  East. 

That  was  my  reward.  Or  should  I  call  it  a  punishment.' 
Anyhow,  it  made  it  easier  for  the  insignificant  person  in 
question  to  unburden  his  conscience  about  the  hiero- 
glyphic letter.  I  stammered  it  all  out,  on  the  way  back, 
aproi)os  of  the  rubbish-heap  which  had  been  Tentyra. 
1  let  it  remind  me  of  I-'ustat  and  our  digging  expedition. 
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I  had  meant  to  follow  Mrs.  Kast's  advice  and  propose  to 
Miss  Gilder,  I  explained,  but  Monny  had  not  found  niy 
buried  love-letter.  What  had  become  of  it  I  —  er 
had  never  been  told.  All  I  knew  was  that  it  hadn't  ('oniu 
into  Miss  Gilder's  hands;  and  I  should  never  have  as 
much  courage  again. 

"Oh!"  Cleopatra  exclaimed,  with  a  curious  light  in  her 
eyes,  more  like  relief  than  disappointment.  "You  really 
do  want  to  marrj'  my  niece."  You  delayed  so,  that  I 
wondered.  I  wiisn  't  sure,  sometimes,  if  it  were  Monny  or — 
but  I  am  on  your  side.  Lord  Ernest.  It  isn  't  too  late  yet /or 
any  of  us,  prrliaps.  Trust  in  me.  I  'm  going  to  help  you." 
I  could  have  bit'.en  my  tongue  out,  though  I  had  blun- 
dered with  the  best  intentions.  "Mrs.  East,"  I  protested 
almost  ferociously,  "you  mustn't  tio  anything.  I  said 
before  I  began,  that  I  was  going  to  tell  you  a  secret." 

"I  won't  betray  your  confidence.  But  I  will  help. 
I  want  to.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Monny  to  accept 
you.  Lord  Erne.st.  a  very  good  thing  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Mrs.  Jones  wants  it  too,  or  did.  I  promise  you, 
I'll  be  discreet." 

With  that,  we  arrived  in  sight  of  the  boat.  Once 
more,  necklaces  and  scarabs  and  baskets  were  thrust 
under  our  noses.  Anthony  had  returned  from  his  mys- 
terious whisperings  in  cafes  or  mosques  in  the  new  town, 
and  was  waiting  for  us.  Cleopatra  called  him,  with  a 
note  of  gayety  in  her  voice,  to  help  her  off  "  the  elephant." 
He  came.  I  felt  she  was  going  io  hint  to  him  that  I  was 
in  love  with  Monny  —  hint  to  Brigit  also. 

Virtue  may  be  its  own  reward,  but  it  makes  you  ve.y 
lonely! 
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I  hadn't  another  easy  moment  for  dreaming  the  Nile- 
dream.  And  we  all  woke  out  of  it  when,  with  the  pinii 
dawn  of  a  certain  morning,  we  saw  a  vast  temple,  re- 
peated column  for  column,  in  the  clear  river,  as  in  ;i 
mirror  of  glass. 

We  were  ul  Luxor;  and  somewhere  not  far  olf,  Mal)ella 
Hanem  was  praying  for  relea.se. 
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JijsT  at  the  first  moment  of  waking,  when  I  was  moved  by 
my  subconscious  self  to  roll  out  of  my  berth  and  bound  to 
the  cabin  window,  I  forgot  that  we  had  anything  more 
active  to  do  at  Luxor  than  worship  the  glory  of  sky  and 
river  and  temples.  I  had  room  in  my  mind  only  for  the 
dream-beauty  of  that  astounding  picture,  into  the  fore- 
ground of  which  I  seemed  to  have  been  thrust,  so  close 
upon  my  eyes  loomed  the  line  of  lotus  columns.  It  was 
as  if  the  ancient  gods  had  poured  a  libation  of  ruby  wine 
from  their  zenith-dwelling  into  the  translucent  depths  of  the 
Nile.  Even  the  long  colonnade  of  broken  pillars  was  deep 
rose-red  against  a  pale  rose  sky,  repeated  again  in  deeper 
rose  down  in  a  magic  world  beneath  the  pink  crystal  roof 
of  shining  water.  Then,  suddenly,  bright  windows  of  sky 
behind  the  dark  rose-columns  flamed  to  the  colour  of 
primroses,  were  shot  with  ])ansy  purple,  and  cleared  to  the 
transparent  green  of  unflawed  emerald.  The  thought 
Clime  as  I  gazed  at  the  carved  wonder  (reflected  flower 
for  flower  and  line  for  line  in  the  still  river)  that  here  was 
illustrated  in  unearthly  beauty  the  chief  religious  legend 
of  undent  Egypt.  As  each  human  soul  wiis  believed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  World-Soul,  Osiris,  reunited  with  him  beyond 
the  western  desert  after  death,  so  did  these  columns  made 
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by  liiirnan  hands  unite  themselves  at  sunrise  with  the 
soul  of  the  \ile,  the  life  of  E^ypt.  I  eaiif,'lit  a  ({'''"pse  as  if 
in  an  illuininuted  parable,  of  the  Epptian  ('ostnos,  the 
Heavens,  the  l^arth,  the  Depths,  tliree  separate  entities, 
yet  forever  one  as  is  the  Christian's  Trinity.  Alnios  I 
expected  to  see  the  sun-boat  of  tlie  f;<Kls  steered  slowly 
across  the  river  from  tlie  city  of  Kings,  \vestw;ird  to  the 
tombs  of  Kings;  and  the  little  white-lircii-sted  birds,  which 
promenaded  the  deck  of  our  boat  as  though  it  l>elonged  to 
them,  might  have  lieen  Heart-birds  from  the  world  of 
mummies  across  the  Nile,  escaped  for  a  glimpse  of  ll.iw- 
eses'  gayly  painted,  mosaicod  white  palace  with  its  carved 
brass  balconies,  its  climbing  roses,  its  lake  of  lotuses  and 
its  river  gardens.  I  wa»  sure  that,  if  1  told  these  tiny 
creatures  that  tlie  Pharaohs  and  all  their  glories  hiid  van- 
ished off  the  earth  c.\ce|)t  for  a  few  bits  in  museums,  tliey 
would  not  believe  the  tale.  I  wasn't  even  sure  I  lielicved 
it  myself;  and  delil>erately  blotting  out  of  sig)it  the  big 
modern  hotels  and  the  low  white  line  of  shops  away  to  the 
right  of  the  temple,  I  tried  to  see  with  the  Ba-binjs,  east- 
ern Thebes  as  it  must  have  been  in  the  days  of  Barneses  II. 
I  pictured  the  temple  before  Cambyses  the  Persian,  and 
the  great  earthquake  felled  arches  and  pillars,  obelisks 
and  kingly  statues.  I  built  up  again  the  five-story  houses 
of  the  priests  and  nobles,  glistening  white,  and  fantas- 
tically painted  in  many  colours:  I  laid  out  lawns  and 
flower  beds,  and  set  fountains  playing.  Then,  witli  a 
rumbling  shock,  a  chasm  many  thousand  years  deep 
yawned  between  me  and  ancient  No,  the  City  of  Palace.s: 
It  was  the  voice  of  Sir  John  Biddell  wliich  opened  the 
ravine  of  time,  and  let  the  Nile  pour  through  it.     He  was 
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on  dook,  in  pyjamas  and  ovcnoa;.  nitli  (ioncral  Harlow, 
holdinj;  forth  on  liis  favourili-  liipic  <if  .iiumniics  —  an 
appropriati"  siibj<'(  I  for  tlii>  nri;;hl)(mr!iood  of  all  others; 
yet,  I  shouUl  have  preferred  silonoe. 

Poor  Sir  .lohn!  lie  had  l>e(ri  disappointed  in  Cairo 
because  a  villain  had  not  lurked  bcliind  each  of  the  trees 
in  the  Esbekiya  (iardens,  and  notes  tied  with  silken  black 
hairs  had  not  tumbled  on  his  respectable  bald  head  from 
the  mystery  of  latticed  windows;  but  lie  w:us  thoroughly 
eiijoyinc;  his  Nile  trij),  and  leurniii};  something  every  day 
to  tell  at  home.  Lady  Biddell  had  humiliated  him  twice, 
once  by  asking  me  if  "those  old  hieroglyphics  were  writ- 
ten in  Arabic?"  again  by  in(|uiring  whether  the  stonc- 
barreil  temple  windows  had  been  "(filed  in  once  with 
pretty  stained  gliuss?"  But  he  had  forgiven  her  because 
yesterday  had  been  their  silver-wedding  day,  and  he 
meant  to  buy  her  a  present  at  some  curiosity-shop  at 
Luxor.  "A  pity  it  isn't  the  woikIimi  wedding,"'  I  heard 
him  say  to  General  Harlow,  "  for  I  might  give  a  handsome 
mummy-case.  I  suppose  silver  will  have  to  be  Persian 
or  Indian,  unless  I  can  get  hold  of  one  of  those  old  brace- 
lets or  discs  the  Egyptians  used  for  money:  but  that's 
too  good  to  hope  for." 

It  certainly  was:  though  no  doubt  some  industrious 
manufacturer  of  antiques  would  cheerfully  have  made  and 
dug  up  any  amount  on  the  site  of  Rameses'  palace,  could 
he  have  known  in  time. 

We  were  to  have  three  days  at  Luxor  — ■  three  day.s, 
when  three  months  would  have  been  too  little!  —  and  the 
second  attempt  at  abducting  an  ill-used  lady  from  the 
harem  of  her  treacherous  lord  would  t«ke  place  a.s  soon  as 
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we  could  learn  that  our  auxiliaries,  the  Bronsous,  l,nd 
arrived.  Until  they  were  (.n  Ih,.  spot,  even  a  sno<:<-ss 
might  prove  an  anli-elimax.  Afennwliiie  I  1k„|  pl<.,-,|y  to 
do  in  playiiis  my  more  ot)vioiis  part  of  (oiidiiclor,  and 
arranRinp  the  lu-st  details  of  oi,r  exeursiou  pio-n.mmc. 
Every  one  ha<l  huiidl.il  out  early  lo  see  llie  sunrise.  Con- 
seijuently  most  nienilHTs  of  the  Set  were  rross  or  linntrry, 
or  both.  Nothing  could  be  less  suilal>le  tlian  to  <l..umnr 
for  porridge  on  the  Nile,  but  tliey  di<l  i|,  an.l  ,alled  for 
baeon,  too,  in  a  land  where  the  pig  is  an  iiMclcan  animal. 
They  were  the  .>.:ame  people  who  phiye.l  "eoon  can"  and 
bridge  on  the  deek  at  twilight,  when  moving  figures  on 
shore  were  etche<I  in  blaek  on  silver,  or  a;;  ilnsl  flaming 
wings  of  sun.set,  and  in  gathering  darkness  t!ie  bhie-robed 
shadoof-men  who  Iwul  and  rose  against  gold-brown  dykes, 
were  like  Persian  enamels  done  on  eopjjer. 

"Hundred  gated"  Thelws,  the  dwelling  of  Amen-Ila 
whom  Greece  adopted  a.s  Jupiter-Amori.  used  to  lie  on 
both  banks  of  the  Nile;  the  ea^t  fc  !  he  living,  tlie  west,  for 
the  dead  and  those  who  lived  by  catering  for  nuimmyhood. 
I  had  arranged  to  take  our  jicople  first  round  Luxor, 
making  them  acquainted  with  the  temple  which  had  al- 
ready introduced  its  reflection  to  us.  As  for  the  town, 
they  were  capable  of  nuiking  themselves  acquainted  with 
that,  its  hotels  and  curiosity-shops,  when  there  was  nothing 
more  important  on  hand.  Next  w.a.s  to  come  K'urnak, 
the  "father  of  temples,"  once  connected  with  the  younger 
temple  at  Luxor  as  if  by  ■  long  jewelled  necklace  of  ram- 
headed  sphinxes.  And  for  those  whoso  braiin  and  L.-gs 
were  intact,  by  evening  I  thought  of  a  visit  to  tiie  Uirilling 
temple  of  MOt.     This  list  would  be  an  advonlure;  for 
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Mfll,  goddess  of  multer,  thn  Motlur  g(xlili-.s.s,  has  appar- 
ently not  taken  kindly  t<i  -Mosliiu  nilc.  Any  disagreeable 
trick  slie,  and  her  attendant  blaek  statncs  of  psussion, 
fierce  Seklint,  can  play  on  a  devout  Mohainnvcdnn,  are 
meat  and  drink  to  her:  but  she  can  work  her  spells  only 
after  dusk,  thert-forc  none  save  the  bravest  Arab  will  ven- 
ture Ills  head  inside  lier  domain,  past  sunset.  I  was  sure 
we  could  get  no  dragoman  to  go  with  us,  and  ecpially  sure 
that  the  adventure  would  be  more  pojiular  for  its  spice  of 
horror. 

The  second  and  third  days  I  allotted  to  western  Thebes, 
Uie  city  of  the  dead:  the  tombs  i'  Mie  Kings,  the  ton.bs  of 
til-  Queens  and  the  Nobles;  t'  <  ■;  the  Tlame.s.seum,  the 
"  Musical  Memnon"  with  his  companion  Colossus,  and  the 
great  temples  wrapped  in  the  ruddy  fire  of  the  western 
d&sert,  where  Ilathor  receives  the  setting  sun  in  out- 
stretched aruis. 

As  I  was  about  to  unfold  these  projects  at  breakfast, 
a  telegram  was  handed  to  me.  I  read  it;  and  while  bacon 
plates  were  being  exchanged  for  dishes  of  marmalade,  I 
cudgelled  my  brain  like  a  slave  to  make  it  rearrange  the 
wliole  programme  without  a  1  itch. 

The  American  Consul  wired  from  A.siut  that  he  was 
detained  by  an  Important  Personage,  who  wanted  to 
know  things  about  Egyptian  Cotton  and  its  enemy  the 
boll  worm.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bronson  would  arrive  at 
the  Villa  Sirius,  Lu.'wor,  day  after  to-morrow,  "ready  for 
emergencies." 

Of  course,  being  Conductor  of  a  tour,  and  next  a  man, 
I  ought  to  have  put  the  interests  of  Sir  Marcus  and  hLs 
"Lark  I'ic"  (as  we  were  called  by  rival  firms)  al    -"d  of 
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I)ersonaI  concerns.  I  ouglit  to  have  immolated  myself  in 
the  western  Mummjland  with  the  con.s(iou»no.s.s  of  chity 
done,  wliile  on  tlie  eastern  si<le  of  the  Nile,  Antho.iy  Fen- 
ton  and  Monny  Gilder  and  Biddy  playetl  the  live,  niiHl- 
ern  game  of  kidnappinR  a  lady.  Hut  I  determined  to  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  I  gazed  at  the  telegram  with  the  air 
of  committing  to  heart  instructions  from  my  superior 
officer;  and  without  sign  of  inward  tremour,  announced 
that  we  would  explore  the  wonders  of  the  west  iK-fore 
visiting  those  nearer  at  hand.  The  weather  being  cool  and 
the  wind  not  too  high  (I  said),  it  woidd  be  well  to  seize 
tliLs  opi)orl  unity  for  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
nn  expedition  trying  in  heal  or  sand  storms.  To-morrow 
also  would  l)e  devoted  to  the  west,  and  our  third  day  would 
belong  to  Luxor  and  Karnak.  As  a  bonne  bowlic,  I 
dangled  the  adventure  of  the  Temple  of  Mflt,  to  sweeten 
the  temper  of  grumblers:  but  tJiere  were  no  grumblers. 
The  Set  listened  calmly  to  my  honeyed  plausibilities;  and 
the  alarmed  stewards  dared  not  betray  their  consternation 
at  the  hglitning  change. 

No  doubt  they  thought  me  mad,  or  worse,  because  a  day 
in  western  Thebes  meant  a  picnic:  magical  apparition  at 
the  right  momeiil,  in  a  convenient  tomb,  of  smiling  Arabs 
and  Nubian  men  with  baskets  of  food  and  iced  drinks. 

Somehow  the  trick  hud  to  be  managed,  however;  for  I 
must  be  in  eastern  Thebes,  alia«  Luxor,  on  the  day  when 
the  Bronsons'  presence  would  render  our  second  attempt 
at  rescue  feasible.  I  had  to  interview  the  chfif  —  a  for- 
midable person  —  hypnotizing  him  and  the  stewards  to 
work  my  will,  and  above  all,  I  had  to  make  sure  of  boats 
and  donkeys  for  the  party  at  shoi".  notice.     Only  by  a 
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iiiinulc  roiilil  all  ii«  well;  but  I  sol  my  lirnrt  upon  tlmt 
iniriK  !<•.  ••Anlouii,"  luirri<-ill.v  tiikrii  into  ni.v  i-oiitidfncf, 
vi>lmil<'tTiMl  |i)  iirraiiKc  alioiit  tin-  bouts,  ami  the  (Joiiki'js 
for  thr  DliuT  tiili'.  Fortunately  there  was  no  rival  ahead 
of  Us;  ami  with  junnlinj;  of  plans  ami  jinnl<'  of  silver,  An- 
thony's part  was  done,  .lust  al  tin-  uioTneiit  wlioii,  by 
dint  of  brilK-s  and  adjurations  I  '.lail  imhuvil  ehSf  and 
stewards  to  smile,  Kenton  daslied  on  board  lo  cry  "Vic- 
tory 1'  Somehow,  less  than  an  hour  later  tinui  we  should 
Inive  started,  we  ^"1  "^  iu  two  bi^;  boats  with  while  sails 
and  browji  rowers.  The  eanvas  did  its  work  in  silent, 
bnljjiMK  di^iiily;  but  the  rowers  exhausted  theniselvos  by 
breathlessly  imploriiif,' Allah  to  jjranl  them  sln-nglh,  and 
shouting;  extra  i)rayers  to  some  sailor-saint  whose  name 
was  ealcuhited  to  pump  dry  the  stnmnest  lung's. 

On  the  mystic  western  side,  where  once  lauded  with 
ix)m[)  and  i)ageant  the  sun-boat  .if  the  gods,  and  the 
mourniu),'  boats  of  the  dead,  we  scrambled  on  shore  with 
that  ribald  mirth  wliich  always  made  the  Set  iV-el  it  was 
getting  its  money's  worth  of  enjoyment.  Many  donkeys 
and  a  few  carriages  awaited  us;  the  whole  equipment  pre- 
viously engaged  for  to-morrow!  and  in  opaline  sunshine 
which  stained  with  pale  rose  the  Thebau  hills  and  piled 
the  shadows  full  of  dark,  dulled  rubies,  we  started  across 
an  emerald  plain,  kept  ever  verdant  by  Nile  water.  The 
touch  of  comedy  in  tlie  dream  of  beauty  was  the  queer, 
mud-brick  village  of  kurna,  with  its  tomb  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  and  iimnense  mud  vases  shaped  like  mushrooms, 
standing  straight  up  on  thick  brown  stems  before  the 
crowded  hovels.  In  each  vase  reposed  sleeping  babies, 
brooding  hens,  dogs,  rabbits,  or  any  other  live  stock. 
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mixed  with  siicli  riililiLsh  ns  tlic  ramily  posscswil :  .-incl  llu- 
most  iimliitiaiis  miisliroom ,  were  decoriilcd  with  l.^.rliiirii- 
ereiielldtioii.s. 

Almost  as  far  ns  the  Temple  of  Seti  I  (lowe.!  llie  ^'n-eii 
wave  like  a  lake  in  the  desert,  liiit  lieyom.',  to  join  the 
Sahara,  rolled  and  lullowed  a  waste  of  ros.-pink  -;ind, 
shot  Willi  topaz  lifiht,  and  wall<>d  with  farila^lie  roeUs, 
yellow  and  crimson,  streaked  with  pnrple.  In  th».  hi-art 
of  each  shadow,  fire  iiurned  like  dyinj,'  eii;d-  in  ;i  ma-s  of 
rosy  ashes:  and  the  light  over  all  was  liMuinous  a>  ji^ilit  on 
southern  seas  at  moonrise  and  snnsel.  liefore  our  lyes 
seemed  to  float  u  diaphanous  veil  of  gilded  puize;  and 
white  rolies  and  red  sashes  of  doiikey-hoys,  animals' 
bead  necklaces,  and  blue  or  preen  scarfs  on  fjirls'  hats,  were 
like  magieal  flowers  hlowinp  over  the  polil  of  the  desert. 

Kvcrythirif!  blew:  above  all,  sand  blew.  Vi,-  found  that 
out  to  our  sorrow,  after  we  had  seen  the  Temple  of  Knrna, 
mith  its  noble  columns,  and  its  fine  fraj,'menl  of  roof, 
where  squares  -'  sly  were  let  in  like  blo(  ks  of  lapis 
lazuli.  Iru.n'  \ft.  , id  there  on  donkey-liaik  assuring 
people  tha'  this  «  a:,  uul  wind  we  felt :  it  was  only  a  brtx'zo. 
We  could  not  have  a  mo.-e  favourable  day  for  our  excursion 
into  this  world  of  the  dead.  Why,  if  we'd  waited  till  to- 
morrow we  might  have  met  a  real  wind,  perhaps  e\en 
Khamsin,  alias  Simoom,  the  terror  of  the  desert.  To 
make  Miss  Hassett-Bean  and  Cleopatra  forpet  the  smart- 
ing of  their  eyes,  I  told  them  what  a  Irnivsaiid-slorm  wa.s 
like,  and  how  its  names  in  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian 
all  came  from  the  fiend  "Samiel,"  who  destroyed  <aravans, 
just  as  "devil"  came  from  the  Persian  "div."  Our  little 
breeze  was  from  the  east,  which  at  Thebes  iu  old  days  was 
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considered  lucky.  The  west  wind  used  to  bear  across 
the  river  evil  spirits  disguised  as  sand-clouds.  And  these 
wicked  ones  had  not  far  to  travel,  because  the  Tuat,  or 
Underworld,  was  a  long  narrow  valley  parallel  to  Egypt, 
beginning  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile.  Red-haired  Set 
was  ruler  there,  the  god  who  had  to  be  propitiated  by 
having  kings  named  after  him.  But  Ra,  greater  than  he, 
could  safely  pass  down  the  dim  river  running  through 
that  world:  could  pass  in  his  golden  sun-boat,  guided  by 
magic  words  of  Thoth  instead  of  oars  or  sails;  and  the 
guardian  hippopotamus  (whom  Greeks  turned  into  the 
dog  Cerberus)  dared  not  put  out  a  pay. 

Mrs.  East  remembered  that  Thebes  was  Tape  in  "her 
day,"  at  which  Miss  Hassett-Bean  snorted :  and  when  out 
came  that  familiar  story  about  Cleopatra  making  red 
hair  fashionable.  Miss  Hassett-Bean  stared  coldly  at  the 
lady's  auburn  waves.  "I  wonder  if  the  queen  got  the 
colour  at  her  hairdresser's,  as  people  do  now?"  she  mur- 
mured. "  I've  read  that  they  had  beauty-doctors  in  those 
days,  and  used  arsenic  for  their  complexion,  and  all  sorts 
of  mixtures.  Besides,  I  can't  imagine  anything  natural 
about  Cleopatra,  except  the  asp  wanting  to  bite  her!" 
Upon  this,  Mrs.  East  retaliated  by  calling  her  companion 
Miss  Bean  without  the  Hassett. 

I  shall  always  think  of  tlie  Valley  of  the  Tombs  as  a 
place  of  terror  and  splendour,  meant  to  be  hidden  from 
mortals  by  the  spells  of  Thoth,  who  circled  the  rock- 
houses  of  the  dead  with  a  zone  of  fire,  as  Wotan  hid 
Brunhilda,  and  decreed  that  they  should  be  lost  forever 
in  tlie  blazing  desert.  Despite  Thoth  and  his  magic,  men 
have  burst  through  the  blazing  belt  and  found  in  the  gold- 
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rose  heart  of  the  rocks,  sacred  shrines  the  wise  old  god 
would  have  protected.  They  have  found  many  but  not 
all:  for  in  the  breast  of  some  one  among  Thoth's  sleeping 
lions  which  masquerade  as  rocks,  may  yet  be  discovered 
a  tomb,  better  than  all  those  we  know  wiUi  their  buried 
store  of  jewels,  and  their  jiainted  walls  like  drapings  of 
strange  tapestry. 

We  broke  through  the  zone  of  fire,  and  it  pursued  us 
with  burning  smoke  of  sand,  pink  as  jjowdcreil  rubies. 
Always  it  was  l)eautiful  and  terrible  as  we  rode  in  the 
blowing  pink  mist:  and  still  it  was  beautiful  and  terrible, 
when  half  dazed  we  sUppcd  off  donkeys  or  slid  out  of  car- 
riages, to  enter  the  tombs  which  the  desert  had  vainly 
striven  to  hide.     It  was  hot  and  breathless  in  those  under- 
ground chambers,  scooped  out  of  solid  rock  thousands 
of  years  ago,  that  great  kings  and  their  queens  and 
families  and  friends  might  rest  with  then-  kas  in  eternal 
privacy.     Enid  Biddell  waited  until  Harry  Snell  hap- 
pened to  be  exactly  behind  her,  and  then  fainted,  with 
dexterity  beyond  praise.     Cleopatra,  however,  was  m  her 
element.     She  felt  at  home,  and  did  not  turn  one  of  those 
auburn  hairs  scorned  by  "Miss  Bean,"  at  sight  of  the 
royal  mummies  lit  up  by  electricity  in  their  coffins.  These 
gave  the  rest  of  us  a  shock,  out  nerves  being  already  iu  the 
condition  of  Aladdin's  on  his  way  down  to  tlie  Cave  of 
Jewels.     When  the  guardian  of  the  Tomb  of  Amenhetep 
(the  king  had  several  other  names,  which  annoyed  Sir  John 
Biddell)  darkened  tlie  painted,  royal  chamber  of  death, 
and  suddenly  lit  up  several  white,  sleeping  faces,  the 
ghostly   dusk  was   alive   mth   little  gasps.     There  lay 
Amenhetep  liimself,  in  a  disproportionately  large  sar- 
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cophagus  of  rose-red  granite  from  Suan;  and  in  companion 
coffins  were  a  woman  and  a  girl,  all  three  brilliantly 
illuminated.  They  had  the  look  of  the  light  hurting  their 
poor  eyes,  and  being  outraged  because,  against  their  will, 
they  were  treated  as  if  they  had  been  paintings  by  old 
masters. 

The  dreadful  '•umour  ran  that  the  woman  was  none 
other  than  the  great  Queen  Hatasu  (never  mind  her  more 
scientific  names),  her  mummy  never  having  been  found, 
or,  at  Jiny  rate,  identified:  and  it  wa,s  pitiful  seeing  her 
so  small  and  female,  when  in  life  she  had  wished  to  be  rep- 
resented with  a  beard  and  the  dotliing  of  a  man.  Our 
dragoman,  who  read  English  newspapers  and  whose  idea 
of  entertaining  his  crowd  was  to  make  cheap  jokes  (just 
as  his  family  doubtless  manufactured  cheap  scarabs), 
announced  that  Hatasu  was  tlie  "first  suffragette."  But 
even  those  who  thought  her  downtrodden  nephew,  Tho- 
thmes  III,  justified  in  erasing  every  trace  of  her  existence 
wherever  possible,  did  not  smile  at  this  jest.  In  fact, 
having  Antoun  and  me  to  refer  to,  the  Set  as  a  whole  sat 
upon  the  unfortunate  dragoman,  trying  to  talk  him  down 
in  tombs  and  temples,  or  ostentatiously  reading  Weigali, 
Maspero,  Petrie,  Sladen,  and  Lorimer  when  he  attempted 
to  give  tliem  information.  A  few  with  kinder  intentions, 
however,  interrupted  his  flow  of  historical  narrative  by 
exclaiming,  "Why,  yes,  of  course!"  "I  thought  so!"  and 
"Now  I  remember!"  He  revenged  himself  by  advising 
everybody  to  buy  antiques  from  an  extraordinary  old 
gentleman,  extremely  like  a  galvanized  mummy.  The 
antiques  were  extraordinary,  too,  so  everybody  took  the 
dragoman's  advice,  neglecting  the  otlier  curiosity  mer- 
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chants  of  the  squatting  row  near  the  luncheon-tomb  and 
the  glorious  three-tier  temple,  in  that  vast  copper  cup  of 
desert  and  cliff  which  is  called  Der  el-Bahari.  The  sale 
in  mummied  hawks,  gUded  rams'  horns,  broken  tiles  with 
beeUes  flying  out  of  the  sun,  boats  of  the  gods,  and  gods 
themselves,  was  brisk  round  this  ancient  gentleman,  who 
advertised  a  blue  mummy-cap  by  wearing  it  on  his  bald 
pate,  and  seemed  to  possess  as  many  royal  scarabs  as  a 
dressmaker  has  pins.  Afterward  I  learned  that  lie  was 
our  dragoman's  father;  but  I  was  loyal  and  did  not  teh. 

It  was  a  wonderful  day,  all  the  more  wonderful  perhaps 
because  it  left  in  the  mind  a  colourful  confusion;  pictures 
of  painted  tombs  hidden  deep  under  red  rock  and  drifted 
sand,  tombs  which  we  should  perhaps  never  reach  again 
through  their  guarding  zone  of  fire  —  tombs  of  kings  and 
queens  and  nobles  forgotten  through  thousands  of  cen- 
turies save  by  their  kas  and  bas,  their  friends  and  ser- 
vants, painted  or  sculptured  on  the  walls  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  caring  for  or  entertaining  them  eternally. 

Already  we  had  ceased  to  remember  which  was  which. 
And  back  on  the  boat,  in  the  hour  of  sunset,  when  dazzling 
tinsel  and  pale  pink  cloud-flowers  sailed  over  a  lake  of 
clear  green  sky,  the  Set  argued  whether  the  King  with  the 
Horses,  or  the  Queen  with  the  Retrousse  Nose  was  in  this 
or  that  tomb.  Sir  John  Biddell  recalled  the  fact  that 
Egyptian  horses  had  been  celebrated,  and  that  it  was 
"as  swell  a  thing  to  be  a  charioteer  then  as  it  was  now  to 
be  a  Vanderbilt  with  a  coach  and  four."  As  for  a  retrouss^ 
nose,  it  didn't  matter  where  it  was,  on  a  tomb-wall  or  on 
a  girl's  face. 
Monny  thought  differently.    She  and  Biddy  were  glad 
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that  the  saiuj  and  rocks  would  still  hide  many  secret 
treasures,  while  the  world  lasted.  It  would  be  dreadiul 
to  tliink  that  everything  was  dug  up,  for  tourists  to  pry 
into,  or  to  cart  away  to  museums,  and  no  mysteries  loft. 
As  for  Mrs.  East,  she  was  doubtful  whether  to  "cjoici-  or 
grieve  that  Cleopatra's  mummy  had  not  been  four.d. 
If,  however,  it  were  like  the  incised  wall  portrait  at  Dcii- 
derah,  it  would  be  well  that  it  should  share  the  fate  of 
Alexander's  body  and  remain  lost  forever. 

The  next  day  -save  us  another  trip  to  the  west  of  tiie 
NUe:  not  again  i  .he  burning  '.csert,  but  only  as  far  as  the 
Ramesseum,  a..a  then  to  see  the  Colossi,  seated  side  by 
side  on  their  green  carpet  of  meadew,  looking  out  past 
the  centuries  toward  eternity. 

We  had  a  dance  on  board  that  night;  and  next  morning 
it  came  out  that  Rachel  Guest,  who  had  disappeared  dur- 
ing a  "turkey  trot"  and  a  "castle  walk,"  had  got  herself 
engaged  to  Bailey.  I  was  not  as  pleased  about  this  event 
as  was  Enid  BiddeU.  who  now  saw  her  "title  clear"  to 
Harry  SneU;  for  I  had  "bagged"  WiUis  Bailey  and  NeiU 
Sheridan  for  Sir  Marcus  in  order  to  gain  Kudos  for  myself: 
but  Biddy,  appealed  to,  con.soled  me  by  saying  it  served 
Bailey  right  if  he  were  mercenary:  and  that  both  men 
would  have  come  in  any  case. 

The  third  day  was  to  be  the  Great  Day  for  us,  the  day 
big  with  fate  for  Mabella  Hanem;  and  the  first  Uung  Umt 
happened  was  a  letter  sent  by  hand  from  the  Bronsoits 
at  the  Villa  Sirius.  They  had  arrived.  The  fireworks 
could  begin. 
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THE  OPENING  DOOR 

Not  half  an  hour  after  the  first  word  from  Bronson,  came 
another  hurried  note.  An  unexpected  obstacle  had 
cropped  up.  So  confident  had  he  and  Mrs.  Bronson  been 
of  their  friends'  coSperation,  that  rather  than  put  such 
important  matters  on  paper,  they  had  waited  to  explain 
by  word  of  mouth.  The  owner  of  'he  villa  was  a  rich 
Syrian  with  a  French-American  wife.  He  was  a  Copt 
in  religion,  hating  Mohammedanism  in  general  and  the 
father  of  Rechid  Bey  in  particular.  This  had  seemed  to 
the  American  Consul  a  providential  combination:  but  to 
his  disgust  he  found  that  there  had  been  a  reconciliation 
between  the  families.  Dimitrius  Nekean  would  not  be- 
tray the  Bronsons'  confidence,  but  he  could  not  allow  his 
roof  to  be  used  as  a  shelter  for  Rechid's  runaway  wife  — 
no,  not  even  if  Rechid  had  three  other  wives  in  his 
harem. 

Here  was  a  situation!  And  as  Monny  remarked,  in 
neat  American  slang,  we  were  "right  up  against  it."  She 
thought  that,  if  Antoun  and  I  "put  our  heads  together," 
maybe  we  could  think  of  "some  way  out."  So  we  did, 
almost  literally  put  our  heads  together  across  a  table  no 
bigger  than  a  handkerchief,  in  my  cabin:  and  decided  that 
the  visit  to  Rechid  Bey's  harem  must  be  made  by  Brigit 
3tl 
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and  Monny  in  the  late  afternoon.    They  must  time  their 
departure  from  the  house  at  about  the  liour  when  the  Set 
would  arrive  at  the  Temple  of  Mat.     "  Antoun"  would  l>e 
waitiuj!  lor  them,  and  they  would  drive  in   a  clo.sed  ara- 
bcah  to  the  temple,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hronson  would 
happen   to   be   "siKhtseeint.."     If   Mabella  Hfiueni   had 
been  reseued,  she  would  then  be  put  in  charge  of  the 
American  Consul,  whose  very  footprints  created  American 
soil  around  him  as  far  as  his  shoes  could  reach.     Rechid 
would  be  unlikely  to  search  at  the  Temple  of  Mflt,  nor 
could  he  induce  any  Arab  servant  to  accompany  him  there 
after  sundown.     We  would  escort  Mabel  and  her  two 
protectors  to  the  town,  and  to  the  ;rain  for  Cairo,  Mr. 
Bronson  promising  to  take  the  girl  to  Alexandria,  whence 
she  could  .sail  for  "home." 

It  was  the  be.st  plan  we  could  think  of  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  Monny  approved  it,  though  her  patience  was 
tried  by  having  to  wait  through  nearly  all  of  another  day. 
Mabel  must  have  begun  to  believe  that  we  had  ignored 
her  prayer  and  meant  to  do  nothing.  I  argued  that  the 
girl  would  believe  we  were  working  for  her  in  our  own  way. 
I  said,  too,  that  if  Rechid  were  spying,  his  suspicions  would 
be  disarmed  by  seeing  us  go  the  ordinary  round  of  tourists. 
Every  one  came  to  Luxor.  We  had  come,  leisurely,  by 
river,  and  were  sightseeing  every  moment.  Even  Bedr,  if 
he  were  on  the  spot,  intending  to  finish  his  revenge  as 
neatly  as  it  had  been  begun,  could  have  noticed  nothing 
suspicious  in  our  actions.  The  mention  of  Bedr  in  this  con- 
nection seemed  to  startle  Biddy,  and  I  was  sorry  I  had  let 
his  name  slip.  But,  as  I  had  said,  every  one  came  to 
Luxor.     Bedr  had  with  apparent  frankness  explained  that 
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he  was  travelling  up  the  Nile  by  rail  with  his  two  clients: 
and  if  that  were  true,  he  would  arrive  at  all  our  destina- 
tions in  advance  of  us.  Probably  it  would  depend  on 
"the  clients"  whether  they  lingered  at  Luxor  long  enough 
for  us  to  run  across  them  again. 

"WTiat  are  you  afraid  of,"  I  asked  Biddy  when  I  had 
a  chance  with  her  alone,  "even  if  Uedr  is  a  spy?  Surely 
you  kept  your  promise  ond  left  that  chamoLs-skin  bag  in 
a  Cairo  bank?" 

"Il  wasn't  a  promise,"  she  reminded  me.  "I  only  said 
I'd  think  about  it.  Well,  I  did  think  about  it,  and  I 
couldn't  put  it  in  a  bank.  I  told  you  it  was  the  sort  of 
thing  one  doesn't  put  in  banks." 

"You  didn't  tell  me  what  it  was  — I  mean,  what  was 
in  it  besides  money." 
"No,  I  couldn't.'" 
"Will  you  now?" 
"Oh,  no!" 

"Well,  then,  will  you  give  it  to  me  to  keep  till  we  get 
back  to  Cairo?  " 

"No,  indeed  But  Duffer  dear,  honestly  and  truly  it 
isn't  for  myself  I'm  afraid.  You  know  that,  don't  you?" 
"Of  course.  Yet  if  people  are  believing  that  Monny 
Gilder  is  Rachel  (Juest,  a  poor  little  school  te?eher,  liien 
no  one  who  heard  the  gossip  would  bother  to  risk  kid- 
napping her  for  ransom.     And,  also,  there'll  be  no  further 

danger  of  those  you  fear  mistaking  her  for " 

"Oh,  don't  speak  the  name!" 

"I  wasn't  going  to.     I  was  merely  about  to  use  the 
word  'another.'  " 
"Good  Duffer!    Yours  is  a  consoling  argument.     Still, 
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I  never  liked  Bedr  or  wanted  him  with  us.  And  even  now, 
there  seems  something  mysterious  about  Rachel  thinking 
so  much  of  him.  As  if  there  were  a  secret  arrangement 
between  them,  you  know!  I've  never  got  over  that,  or 
understood  it  a  bit." 

"He  flattered  Miss  Guest,  jk.  Imps.  She  loves  flattery. 
But  she's  made  her  market  now,  and  all  through  Monny's 
charity.     She  couldn't  want  to  do  her  benefactress  harm." 

"No-o,  I  suppose  not.  Unless  it  were  to  do  herself 
good.  Don't  those  eyes  of  hers  say  to  you  that  she'd 
sacrifice  any  one  for  herself?  " 

"I've  been  thinking  more  about  a  different  pair  of 
eyes.  And  there  were  such  a  lot  of  men  crowding  round 
Rachel's  —  for  some  reason  or  other." 

"  Now  we  know  what  the  reason  was  —  as  she  and 
Monny  must  have  known  all  along,  since  their  joke  to- 
gether began.    Oughtn't  you  to  tell  Bill  Bailey  the  truth?" 

"No,  my  dear  girl,  I  must  draw  the  line  somewhere! 
I've  gone  about  at  people's  beck  and  call,  telling  other 
people  disagreeable  truths,  till  I'm  a  physical  and  mental 
wreck.  Bill  Bailey  knows  all  about  statues,  with  and 
without  glass  eyes.  Let  him  find  out  for  himself  about  a 
mere  girl " 

"With  cat's  eyes."    Biddy  snapped. 


If  one  triumph  leads  to  another,  Anthony  could  afford 
to  be  hopeful  for  the  ending  of  our  stay  at  Luxor.  He  hatl 
not  done  as  much  sightseeing  as  the  rest  of  us,  but  when 
we  had  been  asleep  in  our  beds  or  berths,  dreaming  of 
temples  —  or  of  each  other  —  he  had  been  out  whispering 
and  listening,  in  places  where  his  green  turban  opened 
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doors  and  hearts.    He  had  traced  the  mysterious  "  (rouble " 
to   its   source,   and   learned  tlio   U-mer   history   of 
regrettable  incident  which,  like  a  dropped  match,  hud 
a  fire  hard  to  extinguish.    A  party  of  young  men  travc  i- 
ling  with  a  "bear  leader"  had  laughed  at  some  Arabs  pros- 
trating themselves  to  pray,  at  that  sacred  moment,  just 
after  sunset,   ordained  by   Mohammed  lest  his   people 
should  appear  to  worship  the  orb  itself.     One  of  these 
youiis,   fancying   himself   a   mimic,   had   imitated   the 
Moslems.     They  were  old  men,  unable  to  re-sent  with  vio- 
lence what  they  thought  an  insult  to  their  religion;  but 
they  had  told  their  sons,  and  the  storj-  had  spread.     Later 
that  night  the  joyous  tourists  with  their  near-sighted 
"bear  leader,"  had  been  attacked  apparently  without 
rea.son,  on  coming  out  of  a  native  cafe.     Having  forgotten 
the  sunset  prayer,  they  honestly  believed  that  they  had 
been  set  upon  by  men  to  whom  they  had  given  no  prov- 
ocation.    They  had  uttered  statements  and  complaints; 
and  disgusted  with  the  "Ijcastly  natives"  had  putsued 
their  journey  up  Nile,  visiting  their  grievances  on  llie 
innocent,  and  making  more  mischief  at  each  stopping 
place.     Murmured   threats,   with   dark   looks,    in.sulting 
words  and  jostlings  of  strangers  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Upper  Nile  villages,  had  occasioned  anxiety  at  the  liritish 
Agency.     It  had  proved  ira|)o.ssible  to  get  at  the  truth, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Voung  Nationalists  bad  Iieen  su';- 
gested.     Our  Hadji  had  now  turned  the  green  light  of  his 
sacred  turban  upon  obscurity,  and  those  in  power  at  Cairo 
would  know  how  to  set  about  repairing  damages.     In  spite 
of  private  anxieties,  those  which  I  shared  and  others 
which  I  didn't  share  but  suspected,  I  Uiinfc  Anthony  was 
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linpiiy  on  that  third  mornini;  at  Luxor.  He  must  liave 
l)eon  tired,  for  much  of  his  work  hnd  l)eon  tiijjht  worlv.  hut 
he  showed  no  fnlif^ie.  The  true  soldier-looli  was  in  his 
eyes,  the  look  I  knew  far  belter  than  the  new  and  slrauKc 
expression  which  had  said  to  nie  lately,  "A  woman  luis 
come  to  be  of  importance  in  Anthony  Fenton's  life." 
We  sjjcnt  our  morning  and  a  g<x)d  part  of  the  afternoon 
at  Karnak,  lunching  irreverently  but  agreeably  in  the 
shade  of  fallen  pillars  Camby.scs  or  the  great  earthquake 
had  thrown  down.  Neill  Sheridan,  who  had  been  to  Cali- 
fornia, likened  the  ruddy  columns  of  the  Great  Hall  to  the 
giant  redwoods.  He  was  enjoying  Kamak  becau.se  there 
was  practically  nothing  "modem  and  Ptolemaic  about  it," 
but  I  thought  how  quickly  he  woul^  lose  this  calmness  of 
the  .student  if  some  one  blurted  out  a  word  about  our 
plan  for  that  evening.  According  to  Monny,  he  had  been 
"taken"  with  poor  Mabella  HAnem  on  board  the  Laconia 
—  admiring  her  so  frankly  thai  Rechid  had  banished  his 
bride  to  her  cabin.  If  Sheridan  regretted  her,  as  a  man 
regrets  a  woman  vainly  loved,  he  had  confided  in  no  one, 
not  even  Monny,  who  had  risked  seeming  to  seek  his  so- 
ciety in  order  to  reach  the  secret  of  his  heart.  He  had, 
however,  been  graver  in  manner  than  at  first,  so  said  the 
girl,  who  had  been  much  with  him  before  my  appearance 
on  the  scene.  Whether  it  was  tuition,  or  sheer  love  of 
romance  which  inclined  her  to  the  opinion,  she  believed 
that  Sheridan  was  unhappy.  It  would  make  things  worse 
for  Mabel  (if  our  scheme  failed)  were  Neill  Sheridan  mixed 
up  in  the  plot;  therefore,  even  impulsive  Monny  admitted 
the  wisdom  of  keeping  him  out  of  it.  But  I  could  see  by 
the  w^ay  she  looked  at  him  —  almost  pityingly  —  when 
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he  discoursed  of  lotus  and  papyrus  columns,  how  she  was 
saying  to  herself:     "  You  jKJor  fellow,  if  only  you  knew!  " 

The  "thing  "  being  to  see  the  Temple  of  Luxor  at  sunset, 
we  gave  it  the  afternoon,  a.s  if  condescending  to  do  it  a 
favour.  When  I  remembered  how  I  had  meant  to  linger 
here  week  after  week,  I  felt  that  I  was  paying  a  big  price 
for  my  share  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Goldeu  Pyramid, 
making  a  knock-about  comedian  of  myself,  rushing 
through  halls  of  history  followed  by  a  procession  of  tour- 
ists, as  a  comet  tears  past  the  l>est  worth  seeing  stars, 
oliediently  followed  by  its  tail.  Still,  I  had  Brigit  and 
Monny  as  bright  s}K)ts  in  the  tail;  and  my  old  dreams  of 
Luxor  had  been  empty  of  them. 

These  ideas  were  in  my  mind,  while  on  donkeys  and  in 
arabeahs  we  dash,  d  lus  if  our  Uves  der>cnded  on  sjiced,  from 
the  Temple  of  Karnak  to  Uie  Temple  of  Luxor,  along  the 
dusty  white  road  trimmed  with  sphinxes.  This  descrip- 
tion was  Enid  Biddell's,  .she  being  happy  and  therefore 
frivolous.  She  rode  with  Harry  Siicll,  as  queens  may  have 
ridden  along  that  way,  guarding  a  captive  prince  who  had 
been  .subdued  forever. 

Sunset  illumined  the  world,  as  for  a  New  Year's  fes- 
tival of  Amcn-Ra  in  his  ruby-studded  boat  of  gold,  when 
we  were  ready  to  leave  the  glorious  temi)le,  and  turn  to 
the  region  of  little  bazaars  and  bi;?  hotels,  fair  gardens, 
and  giris  with  tennis  rackets  whose  shape  reminded  our 
Egypt-steeped  minds  of  the  key  of  life.  Monny  and  Brigit 
had  slipped  away.    Their  real  day  was  just  beginning. 

My  heart  was  with  them;  Anthony's,  too,  and  his  work 
permitted  him  to  conduct  his  heart  along  the  way  that 
they  must  take,  while  I  had  to  conduct  the  Set  to  the  Win- 
ter Palace  Hotel,  and  give  them  tea  on  the  terrace. 
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Wlien  overylKHly  wax  roxlod  iinil  liiui  Imil  cnoiiKh  slriiw- 
l)<Try  lartM,  view  ami  fiirliition,  vie  wen-  to  iiialsc  for  llic 
Tc-iiiple  of  M6t:  and,  liaviiiB  rctiirnwi  al  liust  to  l!i<-  lln- 
rliantrem  hiji,  wore  to  steam  away  jiist  as  loiirisl  lioaLs 
and  dalialK-alis  were  liBhting  up  aioiiK  the  sliore.  ''  o 
ivere  to  dine  iate,  after  .starling,  and  iinclior  in  .s<imo  rlark 
!.»litude,  so  OS  to  enjoy  a  jK-aecful,  do(,'lis  iiiijlit  on  tjic 
Nile.  But  — wliat  would  have  hap[H-ned  to  Hrigit  and 
Monuy  before  the  sounding  of  tliat  dinner  Kong? 

Wliat  did  luipiien  at  the  befiinning  I  nnist  tell  as  Ix-st  I 
can,  because  I  was  not  tl'  -e,  and  can  sjiealt  for  myself  only 
from  the  Temple  of  Mut. 

Wlien  tlie.  •  s\r.\  almost  secretly  away  from  Kamak, 
Uiey  took  an  o  ;-i  eah  which  was  wailing  and  drove  to  the 
sugur-plantation  of  Rechid  Bey.  This  place  of  hLs  is  not 
prepared  for  a  lengthy  or  luxurious  residence;  but  as  I 
have  said,  there  Ls  a  house.  There  is  also  a  small  gate- 
house, in  a  somewhat  neglected  condition;  but  a  gate- 
keeper wa-s  there:  the  usual  stout  negro.  Monny  and 
Biddy  were  quivering  with  fear  lest  they  should  be  refused 
admission,  as  al  Asiut:  but  this  time  their  coachman  was 
Ahmed  Anloun,  carefully  disguised  as  a  common  driver  of 
an  arabeah,  a  ratlier  exaggeratedly  common  driver  per- 
li;ips,  for  his  face  and  turban  were  not  as  clean  as  tlie  face 
and  turban  of  a  self-respecting  Moslem  ought  to  be.  He 
lad  t>een  helped  to  play  this  trick  by  one  of  the  secret 
friends  he  had  made  in  some  cafe  or  other,  the  cousin  of  an 
uncle  of  a  brother  of  him  who  should  have  sat  on  the  box 
seat.  But  the  motive  he  had  alleged  was  not  the  real  one. 
The  two  beating  hearts  in  the  arabeah  had  confidence  in 
him.     If  the  gatekeeper  tried  to  send  them  away,  Antoun 
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would  brilie  him,  or  Ihrealrn  him  with  black  magic,  or  say 
some  .strange  word  which  would  be  for  them  as  an  ••(},H-"n 
Sesame." 

The  fat  creature  at  the  gate  h..<l  no  French,  hut  the 
driver  of  the  aralieah  addressed  him  in  Arabic,  ,md  trans. 
hited  his  answers.  Yes,  the  great  lady  had  <ome  hither 
with  her  husband  the  Bey.  Word  should  go  to  her.  It 
should  l)e  a.scertained  whether  it  was  her  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive these  friends  who  had  journeyed  from  a  far  countiy 
to  pay  her  a  visit. 

Monny  and  Brigit  .sat  in  the  arabcah  to  wait,  but  they 
dared  not  talk  to  the  dirty-fnced  driver,  lest  .some  .spy 
should  be  on  the  watch,  where  every  group  of  flow-cring 
plants  might  have  ears  and  eyes.  Even  if  the  big  gate- 
keeper came  back  with  an  e.Ncuse,  as  .seemed  too  probable, 
there  was  hope  from  .Vntoun's  diplomacy;  but  the  chances 
were  two  to  one  against  sii.ress.  Rechid  Bey  had  almost 
certaiidy  been  put  upon  his  guard  by  the  revengeful  Bedr 
who  had  shown  himself  all  grinning  friendliness  to  us. 
Rechid  might  have  tired  of  playing  dragon,  .as  Antoua 
prophesied:  yet  it  would  be  strange  if  he  had  not  given 
instructions  that  no  European  ladies  were  to  visit  his  wife. 
Mabella  Ililnera  had  Iieen  snatched  in  haste  from 
Asii.t,  but  if  she  were  still  in  Luxor  with  her  husband,  she 
and  her  women  in  the  harem  would  be  guarded  by  eu- 
nuchs, as  in  the  more  ambitiou.s  villa  which  Rechid  called 
his  home 

I  supiJose  Anthony,  slouching  011  the  box  seat  in  his 
unattractive  disguise,  mast  have  Ixen  as  much  astonished 
as  Monny  and  Brigit  when  tlie  gal.kce[)cr  returned  with 
another  big  negro  to  say  that  the  ladies  would  be  welcomed 
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by  Mabella  Hanem.  The  two  girls  were  wildly  delighted. 
Fenton's  emotions  were  mixed.  He  wanted  to  save  the 
American  bride  from  the  consequences  of  her  tragic  mistake, 
but  he  cared  more  for  his  friends'  safety  than  for  hers. 

He  knew  that  Monny  and  Brigit  were  brave,  and  that 
Monny  had  his  Browning,  but  the  thought  that  she  might 
need  to  use  it  could  not  have  made  him  comfortable  on  the 
box  seat  of  his  borrowed  arabeah,  outside  Rechid's  gate.  It 
was  arranged  that  he  should  give  Mabel's  visitors  one 
hour,  thus  allowing  for  delays  and  emergencies;  but  if  they 
did  not  appear  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  would  dash  off  to 
tell  the  Luxor  police  that  two  ladies  were  detained  against 
their  will  in  the  house  of  Rechid  Bey. 

Once  in  charge  of  the  chief  eunuch,  who  had  Cf  je  to 
take  them  to  the  harem,  Brigit  and  Monny  might  almost 
as  well  have  been  deaf  and  dumb.  Brigit  knew  practi- 
cally nothing  of  Arabic;  and  Monny,  though  she  had  been 
vaguely  studying  since  her  arrival,  had  been  too  passion- 
ately occupied  with  other  things  to  give  much  time  or 
attention  to  the  language  of  Egypt's  invaders.  Her  blood 
was  beating  in  her  veins  now,  and  she  could  think  of  no 
words  except  "Imshi!"  "Malish!"  and  "Ma'salama!" 
These  buzzed  in  her  head,  like  persistent  flies,  as  she  and 
Biddy  followed  their  silent,  white-robed  and  turbaned 
conductor  along  a  narrow  pink  path,  toward  a  modern 
villa  almost  shrouded  with  bougainviUia.  And  they  were 
the  last  words  she  needed.  She  didn't  want  to  tell  the 
ponderous  negro  to  "get  out."  On  the  contrary,  she 
wished  to  be  polite.  So  far  from  saying  "no  matter," 
everything  mattered  intensely.  And,  unfortunately,  it 
was  not  time  yet  to  bid  the  creature  "farewell." 
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Behind  the  white  house  with  its  crimson  embroidery  of 
flowers,  rose  a  thick  growth  of  tall  sugar-cane,  the  shim- 
mering green  pale  as  beryl,  in  the  dr  aming  light  which 
precedes  sunset.  The  dark  red  of  the  bougainvillia  looked 
hke  streaming  blood  against  such  a  background. 

Though  the  villa  appeared  to  be  comparatively  new,  it 
was  built  according  to  Turkish,  not  European  ideas,  ai  it 
might  have  been  were  the  owner  a  Copt  instead  of  a 
Mohammedan.  The  building  wa.s  in  two  parts,  entirely 
separating  the  sclamlik  from  the  haremlik.  The  latter 
was  small  and  insignificant  compared  ivith  the  former,  for 
this  was  not  a  place  prepareu  for  family  life:  it  was  but  a 
temporary  dwelUng,  where  the  ma-ster  ould  more  often 
come  alone  than  with  the  ladies  of  his  harem. 

The  eunuch  opened  a  door  leading  into  Uie  women's 
building,  and  Brigit  and  Monny  entere<i  the  same  secre- 
tive sort  of  vestibule  they  must  have  remembered  in  the 
House  of  the  Crocodile.  A  screen-wall  prevented  them 
from  seeing  what  was  beyond;  and  the  dead  silence  fright- 
ened them  a  little,  so  easy  was  it  to  make  of  this  place  a 
trap. 

In  the  vestibule  was  a  long,  cheaply  cusluoned  bench, 
the  resting-place  of  the  women's  custodian;  and  upon  it 
lay  spread  open  the  eunuch's  well-used  koran,  which 
he  had  deserted  to  meet  the  vLsitors.  Who  had  given  him 
the  order  to  go,  and  why  it  had  been  given,  the  guests  be- 
gan to  ask  themselves. 

Beyond  the  screen-wall  they  entered  an  anteroom. 
Through  a  big  window-door  they  could  look  into  a  small, 
grassy  court  that  served  as  a  garden:  and  opening  from 
the  anteroom  was  a  second  room  much  larger,  which  also 
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gave  upon  the  garden  court.  At  the  door  of  this,  the 
eunuch  bowed  himself  away;  but  an  involuntary  glance 
which  Monny  threw  at  him  over  her  shoulder  showed  that 
he  was  grinning.  The  grin  died  quickly  as  a  white  flash 
of  heat-lightning  fades  from  a  black  night-sky:  but  though 
the  heavy  face  composed  itself  respectfully,  there  re- 
mained a  disquieting  twinkle  in  the  full-lidded  eyes.  It 
struck  Monny  that  the  negro  was  amusing  himself  at  the 
expense  of  the  visitors,  because  of  something  he  knew 
which  they  did  not  know. 

"We're  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  see  Mabel!"  she 
thou^t,  with  a  jump  of  her  pulses;  and  even  when  a 
negress,  smiling  invitingly,  beckoned  her  and  Biddy  into 
the  large  room  whose  three  windows  looked  on  the  ganlen, 
she  still  believed  that  they  had  been  deceived.  She  did 
not,  however,  speak  out  her  conviction  to  Brigit.  Noth- 
ing could  be  done  yet.  They  must  wait  and  see  what 
would  happen. 

The  room  was  furnished  in  abominable  taste,  with  cheap 
French  furniture,  upholstered  with  blue  brocade  that 
clashed  hideously  with  the  scarlet  carpet.  There  were  sev- 
eral sofas  and  chairs  stiffly  arranged  round  the  walls;  but 
no  tables,  save  low  maidahs  of  carved  wood  inlaid  with 
pearl,  such  as  they  had  seen  in  Cairo  bazaars  and  hotels. 
The  windows  were  closed,  and  the  air  heavy,  as  in  a  room 
seldom  used.  The  two  seated  themselves  close  together, 
on  one  of  the  ugly  sofas  facing  a  door  through  which  the 
beckoning  negress  had  gone  out.  There  was  no  sound 
except  the  harsh  ticking  of  a  huge,  bulbous  clock,  all  gild- 
ing and  flowers,  which  stood  in  a  comer.  Monny's  and 
Brigit's  eyes  met,  with  a  question. 


THE  OPENING  DOOR  S3S 

Who  would  open  the  door  just  dosed?  Would  it  be 
Mabel,  or  would  Rechld  Bey  stride  in,  to  reproach  or  in- 
sult them? 

"Are  you  sure  it's  Uxtdedf"  Biddy  whispered. 

No  need  for  Monny  to  ask  what  she  meant. 

"Sure,"  she  answered. 

The  handle  of  the  door  turned. 
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"Thank  God!"  cried  Biddy,  as  a  slim  figure  in  a  Iccce 
white  robe  framed  itself  in  the  doorway. 

With  a  sob,  Mabel  ran  toward  them,  both  hands  held 
out,  and  in  an  instant  she  was  being  hugged  and  kissed 
and  cooed  over. 

"You've  found  me  — you've  come!"  she  cried.  "I 
never  dared  think  you  would,  when  he  rushed  me  away 
from  Asiut.  He  said  he  would  keep  me  here  all  the  rest 
of  my  life,  to  punish  me  for  complaining  to  you." 

"But  how  did  he  know?"  Monny  asked.  "Did  your 
sister-in-law  tell  him  about  the  letter?" 

"I  don't  think  so,  unless  he  has  made  her  confess.  It 
was  like  this:  He  was  coming  to  his  place  here  on  busi- 
ness. I  felt  so  thankful.  It  seemed  pro\'idential  he 
should  be  away  then,  just  when  you  were  starting  up  Nile. 
I  was  almost  happy  that  morning,  when  suddenly  he 
appeared  again  and  I  was  r.  .-ered  to  put  on  a  habberah 
and  yashmak,  and  travel  with  him.  Yeena,  the  woman 
who  acts  as  my  maid,  had  to  get  ready  in  a  hurry,  too. 
The  chief  eunuch,  a  hateful  hypocritical  wretch,  followed. 
Some  clothe.*  have  been  sent  to  me  since,  but  not  many. 
At  first  I  couldn't  guess  what  had  happened,  and  he  was 
in  such  a  fiendish  temper  I  daren't  ask  questions.  It 
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wasn't  till  after  we  arrived  that  he  explained.  I'm  sure  he 
took  pleasure  in  hurting  me.  He  said  that  he  left  home 
early  the  morning  he  was  going  to  Luxor,  because  he 
meant  to  stop  and  make  a  business  call  on  the  way  to  the 
depot,  otherwise  he  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  rush  home 
and  fetch  me  as  he  did,  and  still  be  in  time  to  catch  his 
train  after  the  warning.  It  was  some  dragoman  you  em- 
ployed in  Cairo,  he  told  me,  who  had  seen  us  getting  off 
the  Laconia,  and  who  ran  after  his  carriage  in  the  street, 
in  Asiut.  The  wicked  creature  warned  him  that  you 
were  all  there,  and  that  he'd  heard  you  say  something 
which  sounded  as  if  tliere  were  a  plot  to  get  at  me.  Just 
at  thajt  minute,  by  the  worst  of  luck,  Mr.  Sheridan  passed. 
You  know  how  foolish  and  cruel  he  was  about  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan on  the  ship.  Well,  he  hadn't  forgotten.  So  he  turned 
round  and  almost  snatched  me  out  of  the  house,  rather 
than  I  should  be  left  in  Asiut  with  him  away." 

"  This  is  exactly  what  we  thought  must  have  happened  !'* 
exclaimed  Monny.  "That  beast,  Bedr!  And  to  think 
that  Rachel  and  I  wasted  our  time  trying  to  convert  him ! 
How  I  wish  I  hadn't  let  Aunt  Clara  engage  him  at  Alex- 
andria! She  thought  he'd  come  from  a  man  with  her 
favourite  name,  Antony :  but  she  wouldn't  have  insisted  if 
I  hadn't  encouraged  her.  I  feel  as  if  this  trouble  were 
partly  my  fault.  And  if  I  hadn't  been  thoughtless  enough 
at  Asiut  to  blurt  out  your  husband's  name " 

"You're  not  to  blame  for  anytliing,  dearest,"  Biddy 
tried  to  comfort  her.  "It  was  your  unfailing  resolve 
to  help,  which  has  brought  us  here." 

"You're  both  my  good  angels,"  said  Mabel,  "Oh, 
it's  heavenly  to  see  you.     But  I  can't  understand  why 
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I'm  aUowed  to,  after  all  the  threats  and  punishments. 
I'm  afraid  I  shall  be  made  to  pay  somehow.  He  loves  to 
torture  me  —  and  he  knows  how.  I  believe  he  hates  me, 
now  he's  begun  to  realize  that  I'd  give  anything  to  leave 
him,  that  I  don't  consider  myself  hLs  wife." 

"If  he  hates  you,  why  isn't  he  willing  to  let  you  go?" 
Monny  questioned  her. 

"Partly  because  he's  very  vain,  and  it  would  humiliate 
him.  Partly  because  he  has  no  son  yet,  only  that  horrid 
little  brown  girl;  and  he's  set  his  heart  on  a  boy  who's 
to  possess  all  the  qualities  and  strength  of  the  West. 
No,  he  won't  let  me  go!" 

"Well,  you'll  do  it  in  spite  of  him  then,"  said  Monny 
eagerly.  "That's  what  we're  here  for.  We  shall  take 
you  with  us.  You  must  say  to  your  servants  that  we've 
invited  you  to  drive,  and  you've  accepted.  There's 
nothing  in  that  to  make  them  suspect.  Lote  of  Turkish 
ladies  go  driving  and  motoring  with  European  women,  in 
Cairo.  And  you  can  have  that  fat  black  man  sit  on  the 
box  seat,  with  — with  our  coachman,  if  it  would  make 
things  easier,  taking  him  to  guard  you.  He  can  be  hus- 
tled or  bribed  or  something,  when  the  right  time  comes  to 
get  rid  of  him,  never  fear.  Oh,  it's  going  to  be  a  glorious 
adventure,  and  at  the  end  of  it  you'll  be  free!  Nobody 
could  blame  you,  as  the  man  has  another  wife." 

Mabella  H4nem  shook  her  head.  "You're  splendid  to 
plan  this.  But  it's  too  late.  It  was  too  late  from  the 
moment  that  dragoman  warned  —  my  husband.  Why 
you've  been  allowed  to  come  into  the  house  and  talk  with 
me,  I  can't  think,  unless  he  is  watching  and  listening 
through  a  hidden  spyhole.     There's  sure  to  be  some  secret 
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reason  in  his  head,  anyhow  —  a  reason  that's  for  his  good 
and  not  mine.  And  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  out,  if  you 
do." 

"//  we  do!"  echoed  Biddy,  a  catch  in  her  voice. 
She  glanced  furtively  at  Monny.     What  had  we  all 
been  dreaming  of  when  we  let  this  beautiful  girl  run  into 
danger?     I  know  Biddy  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  her 
thought  at  that  instant  was  for  Monny  GUder,  not  Brigit 
O'Brien.     But  the  fear  in  her  heart  was  vague,  until  the 
next  answer  Mabel  made  — an  answer  that  came  almost 
with  calmness;  for  Mabella  Hdnem's  whole  being  was  con- 
centrated upon  herself,  and  her  own  imbroglio.     Eveiy- 
thing  else,  everybody  else  —  even  these  friends  who  were 
risking  much  to  help  her  —  were  secondary  considerations. 
"I  don't  suppose  real  harm  will  come  to  you.     I  don't 
see  how  he'd  dare.    And  yet  —  there  may  be  something 
on  foot.     Three  men  had  come  to-day,  one  who  might  be 
a  dragoman,  and  two  Europeans.  They  came  together.     I 
saw  them.    And  I  haven't  seen  them  go  away.     They're 
in  the  men's  part  of  the  house  ~  the  seldmlik.     They  must 
be  with  my  husband.     Perhaps  there's  only  some  business 

about  the  sugar-cane.     But " 

"Did  you  see  Uie  men  distinctly?"  Biddy  asked,  in  a 
changed  tone. 

"Yes,  quite  distinctly,  for  they  glanced  up  at  the  wm- 
dow  where  I  was  pecpinf;  out.  Of  course  they  couldn't 
see  me,  through  the  wooden  lattice  and  the  bougainvillia, 
but  I  had  a  good  look  at  them.  The  dragoman  seemed 
to  have  one  blind  eye.  Oh!  I  hadn't  thought  of  that 
before!  Can  it  be  the  man  who  gave  the  warning?" 
"What  were  the  Europeans  like?"  Biddy  questioned. 
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without   answering.     "Were   they   wearing  light  tweed 

knickerbockers  with  big  checks?" 

"No,  they  were  in  dnrk  clothes,  not  very  noticeable." 

"Had  one  a  scar  on  his  forehead?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  believe  he  had!" 

The  eyes  of  Brigit  and  Monny  met:  but  there  was 
none  of  that  deadly  fear  in  the  girl's,  which  Biddy  was 
trying  to  keep  out  of  hers.  Even  now,  it  was  hardly 
fear  for  herself.  It  was  nearly  all  for  Monny;  but  Monny 
must  not  know,  lest  she  should  lose  her  nerve  when  it 
was  needed  most.  That  idea  of  Brigit's,  about  Monny 
being  mistaken  for  Esm6  O'Brien  by  members  of  the 
Organization  O'Brien  betrayed,  hafi  seemed  foolish  and 
far  fetched,  although  Esm6  was  hidden  from  her  father's 
enemies  near  Monaco,  and  it  was  at  Monaco  that  Miss 
Gilder  and  Rachel  Guest  and  Mrs.  East  had  joined 
Brigit  on  the  Laconia.  I  had  laughed  at  the  suggestion, 
and  Biddy  had  been  half-ashamed  to  make  it.  But  now, 
in  this  lonely  house  where  she  and  the  girl  had  been  un- 
expectedly welcomed,  in  this  house  where  the  master 
watched,  entertaining  three  strange  men,  the  thought 
did  not  appear  quite  so  foolish,  quite  so  far  fetched. 
Indeed,  Biddy  marvelled  why  it  had  occurred  to  none 
of  us  that  one  of  the  dangers  to  be  run  in  rescuing  Mabel 
might  come  through  Bedr,  the  sa.ne  danger  which  had 
perhaps  threatened  in  the  Houi'  of  the  Crocodile. 

Too  late  to  think  of  this  now!  The  fact  remained 
that  we  had  not  thought  of  it  when  there  was  time. 
Not  even  Biddy  had  felt  certain  that  there  was  a  secret 
motive  for  taking  the  girls  to  the  hasheesh  den,  or 
that  Eedr  had  been  guilty  of  anything  worse  than  indis- 
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cretion.  His  warning  to  Rechid  Hey  we  had  put  down  to 
a  petty  desire  for  revenge,  to  "pay  us  out"  for  liis  dis- 
charge. Though  niddy  had  never  felt  sure  of  his  new 
employers'  German  origin,  and  though  she  had  had  qualms 
at  sight  of  the  i)arty,  following  or  arriving  before  us  on  our 
pilgrimage  through  the  desert  and  up  the  Nile,  she  had 
never  associated  their  possible  designs  with  Rechid  IJey's 
grudge  against  us.  Yet  how  obvious  that  Bedr  should 
take  advantage  of  it  for  his  clients'  sake,  if  those  two  men 
were  what  she  sometimes  feared!  Brigit  had  never 
spoken  out  to  Monny  what  was  in  her  mind  about  Esme 
O'Brien.  She  had  known  that  Monny  would  laugh,  and 
perhaps  say  "What  fun!"  For  the  girl  had  invited 
Biddy  to  Egypt  "because  she  attracted  adventures,"  and 
because  Monny  badly  needed  a  few,  her  life  having  been, 
up  to  the  date  of  starting,  a  "kind  of  fruit  and  flower  piece 
in  a  neat  frame."  Now,  perhaps  Monny  wouldn't  laugh; 
but  it  was  not  the  time  to  speak  of  new  dangers. 

"Well,  it  your  husband  thinks  that  creatures  like  Bedr 
and  his  Germans  are  going  to  help  him  stop  us  from  get- 
ting out,  or  taking  you  out,  he's  wrong,"  said  Monny, 
stoutly.  "Bedr's  the  most  sickening  coward,  as  Rachel 
Guest  and  I  have  reason  to  remember.  But  I'm  glad  we 
know  what  we  have  to  expect,  aren't  you,  Biddy?  " 

It  was  hard  to  answer,  because  the  girl  was  in  reality 
JO  far  from  knowing  what  she  might  have  to  expect. 
Brigit  tried  to  smile  her  reply,  as  Monny  began  to  tell 
Mabel  something  of  their  plan:  about  the  friends  ready 
to  rally  round  them,  once  they  were  in  the  carriage  wait- 
ing outside  the  gate;  and  about  the  motor  coat  and  veiled 
hood  which  had  been  brought  for  Mabel  to  put  on,  at  a 
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safe  distance  from  the  bouse.  "You'll  have  to  start  in 
your  own  things,"  the  girl  was  saying,  "otherwise  your 
servants  would  think  it  odd.  Ring  now,  dear,  for  your 
woman,  and  have  her  give  you  your  habberah  and 
yashmak." 

"There  are  no  bells,"  said  Mabella  H&nem,  with  her 
soft  air  of  obstinate  hopelessness.  "When  I  want  Yecna, 
if  she  isn't  in  the  room,  I  clap  my  hands  as  hard  as  I  can. 
But  I  tell  you,  it  is  no  use.  It  is  too  late."  As  she  spoke, 
throwing  up  her  arms  and  letting  them  fall  with  a  ges- 
ture of  helpless  despair,  both  Brigit  and  Monny  felt  that 
Islam  had  already  raised  a  barrier  between  them  and  this 
delicate  creature  it  had  taken  ^to  its  keeping.  In  the 
white  wool  robe  she  wore  —  the  kind  of  loose  dressing 
gown  affected  by  Turkish  women  —  she  looked  more  like 
a  Circassian  than  an  American  girl.  Always  she  had 
seemed  to  her  would-be  rescuers  a  charming  doll,  a  femi- 
nine thing  of  exactly  the  type  which  would  appeal  to  a 
Turk,  weary  of  dark  beauties:  her  hair  was  so  veiy  golden, 
her  eyes  so  very  big  and  blue,  her  la.shes  so  very  black,  her 
mouth  so  very  red  and  small :  but  now  she  had  become  an 
odalisque.  Mabel's  friends  realized  that  she  would  do 
nothing  to  save  herself.    They  must  do  all. 

Hesitating  no  longer,  Monny  struck  her  hands  loudly 
together.  Yeena  did  not  come.  The  girl  clapped  again, 
and  yet  again,  till  her  palms  smarted,  but  nothing 
happened. 

"Y'eena  is  in  it  —  whatever  they  mean  to  do,"  said 
Mabel.     "She's  had  her  orders." 

"Very  well,  then,"  Monny  persisted,  her  eyes  shining 
and  her  cheeks  carnation,  "you  must  go  without  your 
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wraps.  Coine  along.  Don't  be  friKhtcned.  Isn't  it 
lieltcr  to  risk  .somcthin«  to  «ct  away  tlim  to  stay  here 
alum'  when  we're  K'>ne?" 

'llie  pretty  doll,  with  a  little  moan,  s;avo  herself  ii|)  to 
her  friends,  lirigit  as  well  as  Moiiny  realized  that  the 
moment  had  eome.  They  must  take  her  while  shf  was 
in  this  muo<l. 

'\a^I  me  po  ahead,"  said  Monny,  in  a  low,  firm  voice. 
"  Vou  know  why." 

liri-iit  ilid  know  why.  Monny  had  Anthony's  Brown- 
ing, and  she  alone  understood  tlie  use  of  it.  '\'es,  she 
must  lead  the  way;  yet  Brigit  longed  to  fling  herself  in 
front,  Ui  make  of  her  body  a  shield  for  the  tall  white  girl 
she  had  never  so  loved  and  admired.  Biddy  put  Mabel 
in  front  of  her,  and  behind  Monny,  keeping  her  between 
them  with  two  cold  but  determined  little  hands  on  the 
shrinking  sloulders,  and  so  pushing  her  along,  protected 
front  and  rear,  in  the  piteous  procession. 

Of  course,  if  the  door  leading  toward  the  house  entrance 
had  been  locked  on  the  outside,  there  would  have  been  the 
end  of  the  endeavour,  for  the  moment:  but  it  opened  to 
Monny's  hand,  and  all  three  went  on  unchecked,  until 
they  came  to  the  vestibule,  where  on  the  wall  bench  they 
had  seen  the  koran  of  the  fat  negro,  awaiting  Iiis  return. 

'i'hey  had  come  tiptoeing,  and  had  made  no  more  sound 
than  prowling  kittens,  yet  he  sat  there  facing  the  door,  no 
longer  heavj--lidded,  a  black  mountain  of  lazy  flesh,  but 
alert,  beady-eyed,  as  if  he  had  been  counting  the  minutes. 

As  they  swept  through  the  doorway,  hoping  to  surprise 
Wm,  the  eunuch  jumped  to  his  feet  as  lightly  as  a  man  of 
half  his  weight,  and  smiling  with  pleasure  in  the  excite- 
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ment  of  an  event  to  break  monotony,  he  blocked  with  his 

great   bulk    the   aperture   between   wall   and   projecting 

screen. 

No  wonder  they  had  not  needed  to  lock  doors,  with  this 
giant  tor  a  jailer,  and  a  big  Sudanese  knife  conspicuously 
showing  in  a  belt  under  his  open  galabeah!  Rechid  had 
perhaps  wanted  the  white  mouse  in  his  trap  to  feel  the 
thrill  of  hope,  and  then  the  shock  of  disappointment.  He 
had  counted  completely  on  the  guardian  of  his  harem,  but 
—  though  he  had  chosen  an  American  wife,  he  had  not 
counted  on  the  courage  of  another  type  of  American  girl. 
The  knife  looked  terrible;  but  it  was  sheathed  and  tucked 
into  a  belt.  Anthony's  Browning  was  in  Monny's  hand, 
and  hidden  only  under  her  serge  coat.  Out  it  ^ame,  with 
a  warning  click  of  the  trigger.  And  with  an  astonished, 
frightened  gurgle  in  his  throat  the  negro  involuntarily  fell 
bock. 

"Run!"  Monny  breathed,  prisoning  him  where  he 
stood,  with  the  little  bright  eye  of  the  Browning  cocked 
up  at  his  face.  She  had  to  be  obeyed  then,  and  they  ran, 
the  two  of  them,  flashing  past  the  black  man,  touching 
hi.<i  clothes  as  they  squeezed  by,  yet  he  dared  not  put  out 
a  detaining  hand.  When  they  were  away  —  safe  or  not, 
she  could  not  tell  —  Monny  still  kept  the  pistol  in  position, 
but  be^an  slowly  to  turn,  that  she  too  might  pass  the 
dragon,  holding  him  at  her  mercy  till  the  end.  Not  a 
word  of  .Arabic  could  she  recall,  but  the  Browning  spoke 
for  her,  a  language  understood  without  the  trouble  of 
learning,  by  all  the  sons  of  Adam. 

When  she  had  backed  through  the  doorway,  the  girl  still 
faced  toward  the  inner  vestibule,  and    it  was  well  she 
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did  .-o,  fir  scmcoly  was  she  oiif  of  his  siKht  Iwforc  llic 
blarli  giant  wn.s  uflor  her,  tnkin^r  tho  chiuK'f  that  s\,e 
winIJ  have  turned  to  run.  Hut  there  was  the  re.s.ihite 
young  face,  with  eyes  defying  hix;  and  there  -v;,,  I  Ik; 
wcajmn  ready  to  Mow  out  such  hniins  as  he  li..,(,  i'  f\  c 
hand  on  the  Ivuife  moved.  Again  he  fell  back  -I  ii,,  i, 
Monny  did  run,  making  tho  Uvst  use  .she  had  .  ^  r  i  . k).  ..f 
those  long  liniks  which  gave  her  the  air  of  a  y.m:  <^  I  >ui  .a. 
She  ran  until  .she  had  caught  up  with  the  olln  r  livo,  .'lyuig 
toward  the  di.stant  gate;  for  .something  told  h(  r  that  itie 
negro  would  have  hurried  to  tell  his  master  of  (lu-  Irv'c 
the  women  had  played  —  preferring  the  lash  on  1  i>  I,  i.  k 
perha))s,  to  a  bullet  through  hi.s  head. 

She  was  right,  no  doubt,  to  trast  her  instinct,  for  the 
eunuch  did  not  pursue,  though  his  tale  of  failure  wa.s  not 
needed.  Reohid  Bey  had  been  watching  from  a  window 
of  the  selfimlik,  as  Mabel  his  wife  had  watched  when  he 
received  visitors.  lie  did  not  wait  for  the  negro's  warn- 
ing, but  dashed  out  of  the  house,  followed  and  then  pas.sed 
by  several  long-robed  men  in  Arab  dress.  The  faces  of 
these  were  almost  hidden  by  the  loase  hoods  which  desert 
men  pull  over  their  heads  in  a  high  wind,  but  had  they 
been  uncovered  the  women  would  not  have  seen  them. 
The  thing  was  to  escape,  not  to  take  note  of  the  pursuers; 
and  it  was  only  Biddy,  looking  over  her  shoulder  for  Monny, 
who  even  saw  that  they  were  followed.  She  cried  out  to 
her  friend  to  hurrj-,  that  some  one  was  coming,  that  they 
must  get  to  the  gate  or  all  would  be  ended;  then  feeling 
Mabel  falter,  she  held  her  more  tightly  and  ran  the  faster. 

Rechid  and  his  companions  were  shouting,  not  to  the 
women,  but  to  the  gatckectjcr;  and  as  the  muster's  furious 
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voice  rang  out,  just  in  fruiit  of  the  fugitive  (all  three  to- 
gether now),  ap'wared  the  big  form  of  the  man  at  the 
gate. 

Monny  did  not  know  what  to  do;  for  in  whichever  direc- 
tion she  faced  with  the  Browning,  she  could  be  captured 
from  the  other.  She  might  kill  the  negro,  and  then  turn  to 
keep  the  pursuers  back :  but  the  thought  of  killing  a  man 
sickened  her.  She  had  meant  only  to  threaten,  not  to 
take  life.  Suddenly  she  felt  afraid  of  the  Browning.  She 
hesitated,  in  a  wild  second  of  confusion,  hating  herself  for 
failing  her  friends,  yet  unable  to  decide  or  act :  but  hardly 
had  the  gatekeeper  sprung  in  sight  than  he  went  down, 
flat  on  his  face,  struck  in  the  back  of  the  neck  by  the 
shabby  fellow  who  had  driven  tKeir  carriage.  "Go  on!" 
the  dirty-faced  Arab  said  in  French.  "There's  .sonie  one 
else  to  drive  you.     I'll  follow.     I'm  armed." 

The  thre<?  .sf)cd  by  him,  a5  he  stood  a.side  to  let  them 
pass,  .showing  to  Monny  a  pistol  which  matched  the  one 
he  had  lent  her.  ThLs  consoled  the  girl  in  obeying;  lor 
a.s  "Antoun"  had  trusted  her  courage  in  this  adventure, 
so  did  she  trust  liLs,  and  his  strength  and  wit  against 
four  men  or  four  dozen  men,  if  need  were. 

There  was  the  waiting  aral)eah,  and  there  on  the  box 
was  a  much  cleaner,  more  self-respcrting  Arab  to  drive 
it  than  the  soiled  figure  which  had  left  the  horses  and 
strayed  into  the  garden.  Afterwards  they  learned  that 
the  new  man  was  the  "sister's  cousin's  uncle"  of  the  Had- 
ji's cafe  acquaintance.  He  had  been  engaged  to  stroll 
past  in  the  road,  stop,  .speak,  offer  the  gatekeeper  a  cigar- 
ette, drift  into  conversation,  and  be  ready  to  jump  onto 
the  box  seat  the  instant  Antoun  left  it.     HLs  instructions 
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included  furious  driving  with  the  three  ladies  (once  they 
had  bundled  into  the  arabeah),  to  the  Temple  of  Mat. 

Rechid  Bey  had  every  right,  according  to  his  own  point 
of  view,  to  resent  tlie  kidnapping  of  his  wife,  and  to  get 
her  back  in  any  way  he  could,  even  if  blood  had  to  be  spilt. 
But  hLs  companions  —  they  who  were  mufiBed  in  the  cloaks 
and  hoods  to  save  their  faces  from  the  sharp  wind  —  had 
perhaps  not  the  same  right  or  interest  In  any  case,  when 
they  saw  that  the  women  had  a  man,  or  men,  to  help  them, 
and  that  so  helped  they  had  passed  from  the  privacy  of  the 
garden  to  the  publicity  of  the  road,  the  three  fell  back. 
PubUcity,  it  may  be,  did  not  please  them:  or  else,  thinking 
to  have  only  women  to  deal  with,  they  were  not  armed 
and  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  pistol.  Rechid,  evidently 
no  coward,  or  past  feehng  fear  in  rage  at  the  failure  of  his 
counterplot,  ran  on,  wheezing  slightly  —  he  was  fat  for  his 
age  —  toward  the  erect  Arab  and  the  prostrate  negro. 

"Beast!  devil!"  he  panted  breathlessly,  and  cried  out 
other  words  of  evil  import  in  both  Turkish  and  Arabic; 
threatening  the  silent  man  of  the  pLstol  with  death  and 
things  even  worse.  But  before  he  had  gone  far,  the 
hooded  men  caught  up  with  him,  and  surrounding,  urged 
him  back.  What  they  said,  Anthony  could  not  hear,  or 
what  he  said  in  return;  but  he  thought  they  were  proj^sing 
some  plan  which  appealed  to  Rechid's  rea.son,  for  he 
showed  signs  of  yielding.  There  was  now  no  longer  any- 
thing to  detain  the  protector  of  the  ladies,  for  by  this 
time,  he  hoped  and  believed  that  their  aral)eah  must  be 
far  on  its  way  toward  the  Temple  of  ;\Iflf,  the  meoting- 
place  agreed  upon.  Accordingly,  he  .stepped  over  the 
unconscious  gatekeeper,  who  lay  with  his  no.se  in  the 
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grass,  and  backed  calmly  out  of  the  garden.  Not  far 
off,  an  arabeah  was  crawling  along  the  road,  so  slowly 
that  one  might  have  thought  the  driver  half  asleep.  Bui 
this  supposition  would  have  done  him  an  injustice.  Dusk 
had  fallen  now,  the  purple  dusk  which  drops  like  a  cur- 
tain just  after  the  pageant  of  sunset  is  finished,  yet  the 
driver  wa.s  wide  enough  awake  to  pierce  the  purple  with  a 
pair  of  sharp  eyes,  and  recognize  a  figure  expected.  He 
whipped  up  hLs  horse,  and  the  dirty  Arab  running  to  meet 
it,  in  a  few  seconds  the  latter  was  on  the  box  beside  the 
coachman.  Then  the  arabeah  turned,  and  dashed  wildly 
off  according  to  the  custom  of  arabeahs,  back  in  the  di- 
rection whence  it  had  been  crawling. 

The  two  dark-faced  men  in  the  vehicle  talked  rapidly 
in  low  voices,  speaking  the  language  not  only  of  the  coun- 
try but  the  paUris  of  Luxor  itself.  "Your  brother  passed 
you  in  his  arabeah?  " 

"Yes,  Hadji,  he  passed  with  the  three  European  ladies 
you  told  me  had  been  in  secret  to  visit  their  friend." 
•  Then  Anthony  knew  that  Brigit  and  Monny  had  been 
able  already  to  carry  out  their  plan  of  wrapping  Mabella 
HAnem  in  one  of  their  own  cloaks.  This  was  well,  and 
would  save  gossip,  if  the  occupants  of  the  arabeah  were 
stared  at  by  passers  by.  And  at  the  temple  also  it 
would  be  well,  for  if  possible  the  Set  were  to  know  nothing, 
now  or  later,  of  the  adventure.  But  though  Anthony  wa.s 
glad  of  the  news  he  had  got  from  this  Arab  ordered  to  meet 
him  at  the  gate,  he  did  not  settle  down  comfortably  and 
say  to  himself:  "Thank  goodness,  the  thing  is  over." 
Those  men  back  there  in  the  garden  would  not  so  easily 
have  persuaded  Rechid  Bey  to  let  his  wife  go  unpursued. 
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if  they  had  not  offered  some  alternative  plan  that  could  be 
carried  out  quickly. 

Still,  so  far  so  good.     Brigit  and  Monny  had  "won 
out,"  and  secured  the  prize,  as  Anthony  had  prophesied 
that  they  would  do.     They  were  on  their  way  to  the 
temple,  where  I  would  be  with  the  comfortable,  common- 
place crowd  from  the  Enchantress  fsis,  and  where  the 
American  Consul  and  his  wife  would  just  "  happen"  also  to 
be  wandering.     Instead  of  driving  straight  there  himself, 
Anthony  went  with  a  friend  to  an  obscure,  mud-built 
house  in  the  village.     When  he  came  out  of  that  house, 
his  browu-stained  face  was   no  longer  disfigured   with 
dirt.     It  was  as  immaculate,  as  noble  as  the  proudest 
Hadji's  face  should  be,  and  above  it  was  wound  the  green 
turban.    Ahmed  Antoun   Effendi's  own  dignified,   old- 
fashioned  robes  of  the  Egyptian  gentleman  flowed  round 
his  tall  figure,  when  once  more  he  took  his  place  in  the 
waiting  arabeah  —  this  time  not  on  the  box  seat  —  and 
drove  off  at  more  furious  speed  than  ever,  toward  the 
Temple  of  Mftt. 
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The  Temple  of  Mflt  I  think  must  always  be  mysterious 
even  by  day.  That  night  it  was  more  than  mysterious. 
It  was  .sinister. 

Darkness  shut  us  in  among  the  pillars  and  the  black, 
lion-faced  statues.  The  least  imaginative  of  my  charges 
seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  place.  Not  an  Arab, 
not  even  the  superior  boat  dragoman,  would  come  inside 
with  us:  because  after  the  sun  kas  set,  dethroned  Sekhet 
comes  into  her  own  again.  Strange  stories  are  whispered 
by  Arabs,  of  the  Temple  of  Milt,  and  of  the  ghostly, 
golden  dahabeah  that,  once  a  year,  sails  slowly  by  to  a 
faint  sound  of  music,  on  the  Sacred  Lake.  We  had 
brought  candles  with  us.  protected  by  smoky  gla-ss  froi.. 
the  wind  that  swept  down  the  a\enue  of  broken  Sphinxf< 
outside,  and  hissed  like  angry  eal.s  through  the  dai' 
courts  lined  with  granite  statues  of  the  Cat-goddes- 
Yet  despite  the  mystery,  or  tieeau.se  of  it,  people  seemed 
curiously  happy.  The  spirit  of  the  pa.st,  of  Old  Egj'pt, 
touched  them  in  the  shadowy  spaces  of  this  :-uined  temple, 
brushed  tlieni  with  it.s  wings,  and  wliispered  h:il{-heard 
words  into  their  ears.  They  talked  to  each  otlier  in  low 
tones,  as  if  not  to  miss  the  whispers  or  the  soft  footfalls 
of  unseen  things;  and  they  did  not  laugh  and  make  jokes, 
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or    ask    silly   questions,    according   to    their    irritating 
custom. 

I  blessed  this  mood,  for  my  nerves  were  jangled  (more 
than  ever  after  the  Bronsons  unobtrusively  appeiired) 
waiting  for  Brigit  and  Monny  to  come,  wondering  if  they 
would  come,  or  wliat  we  should  do  if  they  didn't;  beciuise 
suddenly  in  this  place  of  gloom  and  eloquent  silence  all 
the  clever  little  plans  Anthony  and  I  had  made,  in  case  of 
accident,  seemed  futile.  How  could  we  have  let  those 
two  walk  alone  into  a  trap?  I  blamed  myself,  I  blamed 
Anthony;  and  .sometimes  I  gave  the  wrong  answers  to  Mrs. 
East,  who  walked  with  me,  trying  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  crowd. 

She  was  anxious  to  talk  of  her  niece,  and  to  relate  how 
she  had  been  singing  my  praises  to  Monny.  "You 
mustn't  be  discouraged,"  she  said.  "Never  mind  about 
the  hieroglyphic  letter.  Oh,  no,  you  needn't  worry!  I 
haven  t  told  her  it  was  yours.  Better  let  her  think 
what  she  thought  at  first.  Did  she  tdl  you  what  she 
thought.'  Please  answer  me.  Lord  Ernest!  I  don't 
mind  vour  knowing  —  now  —  that  I  believed  it  was  from 
Antoa..  to  me.  Believing  si,  did  no  harm.  VVhy  should 
It,  to  me,  or  to  him?  I  soon  gues.sed  that  tliere  was  a 
mistake  somewhere  —  when  he  didn't  —  didn't  follow 
the  letter  up.  I  was  not  offended  by  the  proposal  aji 
Monny  would  have  Ijeen  —  oh,  not  if  she'd  known  it 
was  y(mrs,  but  if  she'd  suppo.se  '  Antoun  was  making  love 
to  her.  Don't  you  see  —  you  mu.st  have  .sc<'n,  you're 
so  quit'k  and  observant  —  that  she's  been  caught  by  the 
romance  of  him,  just  as  she  was  afraid  she  might  be  by 
some  thrilling  prince,  when  she  came  to  Egyj)!.     She's 
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miserable.  She's  hating  herself.  And  you  won't  save 
her  though  I've  prepared  her  raind !" 

"So  that's  what  you  meant  when  you  hinted  that  I 
could  spare  her  humiliation!"  I  said,  half  in  laughter, 
half  in  bitterness,  suddenly  able  to  concentrate  ray  mind 
upon  the  talk.  "Do  you  think  a  man  would  want  a  girl 
to  take  him  for  such  a  reason,  when  she's  caring  for  some 
one  else?" 

"But,  if  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  many  the 
some  one  else?" 

"WTiy  should  it  be  impossible?" 

"She  would  think  it  impossible." 

"Would  she,  if "    1  checked  myself,  but  Mrs.  East 

understood  instantly.  "If  he  has  a  scret,"  she  said, 
"  then  none  of  us  has  a  right  to  suggest  it  to  her.  Every 
man  for  him.self.  Lord  Ernest,  in  hvel  Antoun  Elfendi 
has  no  reason  to  feel  too  kindly  to  Monny.  You'll  be 
robbing  your  friend  of  nothing,  if  you  speak  to  her.  If 
he's  in  loie  with  any  one,  it  isn't  my  niece." 

"At  least  it's  not  you.  Perhaps  it's  Biddy  after  all!" 
my  thoughts  interpolated. 

"To  care  for  Monny  vould  be  beneath  his  dignity,  con- 
sidering all  that's  passed.  And  you  can  make  her  happy, 
as  well  as  yourself,  by  taking  my  advice,"  Mrs.  East  went 
on.     "Aren't  you  going  to  be  sensible?" 

Just  then  came  a  murmur  expressing  surpri.se  or  some 
other  new  emotion,  from  one  of  the  outer  court-s  where 
the  crowd  wandered,  f "leopatra  having  lured  nie  —  yes, 
"lured"  w  the  word  —  into  the  sanctuary  itself. 

"Something  has  happened!"  I  said.  "Let's  go  back, 
and  see  what  it  is." 
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"  Perhaps  Antoun  has  come ! "     Mrs.  East  caught  me  up 
eagerly.     "lie  was  coming,  wasn't  he,  when  lie'd  finished 
his  business?    Or  maybe  it's  only  Monny  and  Brigit." 
"Only  Monny  and  Brigit!" 

In  the  hope  of  seeing  Antoun,  Cleopatra  turned  her 
back  upon  the  dreary  .sanctuary  not  unwillingly,  even 
though  the  burning  question  was  left  unanswered.  I 
hurried  her  through  the  dark  pa.ssages  which  lay  between 
us  and  the  courts,  lighting  our  way  with  a  glassed-in 
candle:  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  not  to  crj-  out  aloud 
"Thank  heaven!"  or  "Hurrah!"  or  something  else  tliat 
would  have  opened  people '.s  eyes,  when  I  saw  that  indeed, 
Brigit  and  Monny  had  arrived.  It  was  Rachel  Guest  and 
Willis  Bailey  who  had  hailed  them  from  afar,  as  candle- 
lights flashed  acro.=s  their  faces;  and  suddenly  to  my  eyes 
the  gloomy  temple  seemed  to  be  brilliantly  illuminattii. 
I  don't  know  exactly  how  I  contrived  to  leave  Cleopatra, 
and  get  to  the  newcomers;  but  T  did  get  to  them  in  less 
than  a  minute.  Perhaps  I  was  a  little  rude  to  Mrs.  haul. 
I  wasn't  thinking  of  that  at  the  lime,  however,  nor  of 
her. 

I  separated  the  two  I  wanted  from  the  otheri.  Their 
faces  radiated  excitement,  but  I  was  not  sure  if  it  meant 
success.  I  was  sure  only  that  they  had  been  tlirouj.'h  an 
ordeal  and  were  fct-ling  the  reaction. 

"You're  safe!"  I  .said,  and  shook  hands  with  them 
feveri.shly.     Then  I  shook  hands  all  over  again. 

"Safe,  yes,"  Monny  answered.  "And  Mabel  -  why 
don't  you  ask  about  her?  Oh,  Lord  Ernest,  we've  done  it 
—  we've  done  it  —  thanks  to  .\ntoun  Effendi !  We  shodld 
have  failed  at  the  last  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him.     Just  look 
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over  there,  at  the  Bronsons,  and  see  if  you  can  guess  who 
it  is  they're  talking  to?" 

I  loolced  and  saw  tall,  thin  Mr.  Branson,  and  short, 
plump  Mrs.  Branson  trying  to  form  a  hollow  square 
around  a  little  figure  in  a  lo  ■  jray  coat  of  Biddy's,  and 
a  hood  with  a  veil  I  remen-.i-  red  her  wearing  the  day  we 
motored  to  Heliopolis.  It  jemed  about  a  hundred  years 
ago.  I  had  conducted  so  much  and  so  violently  since; 
but  I  was  not  too  old  to  remember  Biddy's  hood.  What 
if  Neill  Sheridan,  poking  about  alone  with  a  candle,  could 
see  through  that  veil? 

"Triumph!"  I  exclaimed.  "You're  heroines!"  (I 
didn't  know  then  how  true  were  my  own  words.)  "Was 
It  a  great  adventure?" 

"Was  it,  Biddy?"  the  girl  asked,  half  shyly  of  her 
friend. 

"So  great  that  I  can't  talk  alwut  it,"  Brigit  answered, 
and  her  eyes  implored  mine  not  to  ask  tiuesiioiis.  Also 
they  said  that  she  had  things  to  tell  me  —  not  now  bui 
by  and  by.  Things  for  me  alone.  Hiddy's  eyes  ooulil  lie 
wonderful. 

"Where's  .\ntoun  Effendi?"  Moiiny  broke  in,  when  I 
had  taken  Brigil's  hint,  and  was  l)ef;imiing  to  say  that  \\ 
must  go  and  speak  to  the  Bronsons. 

"lie  hasn't  come  yet,"  I  answered;  iiiul  then  her  eye-, 
too,  began  to  implore. 

"Not  come  yet?  But  —  it's  a  Ion;?  time.  We  found 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bronson  outside,  hoping  for  us  to  arri\'  . 
and  we  talked  to  them  and  introduced  Mabel,  and  ex- 
plained things.  They  would  have  liked  to  go  and  liike 
her  away  quickly,  but  Biddy  and  I  begged  them  not  to. 
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We  said  it  would  be  better  to  wait  for  the  rest,  and  all 
the  crowd  to  be  together  in  case  of  — trouble.  Oh,  wc 
discussed  everj-thing,  for  ages  —  minutes  and  minutes. 

I  do  think  Antoun  Effendi  ought  to  be  here,  unless " 

1  caught  her  up  quickly.  "  Unless?  " 
"Well,  you  see,  we  left  him  inside  Rechid's  gate,  where 
he'd  just  knocked  down  a  big  negro,  and  was  keeping 
back  Rechid  and  lots  of  f-lher  men  —  anyhow  three  — 
with  a  pistol  —  not  the  one  he  lent  me.  He  told  us  to  go, 
so  we  went." 

He  told  them  to  go  —  so  they  went!  A  change,  this, 
for  the  Gilded  Rose.  She  spoke  at  the  moment  like  an 
obedient  little  girl. 

"If  he  told  you  to  go  — it  was  all  right,  you  may  be 
sure,"  I  .said  encouragingly.  But  despite  my  faith  in 
Anthony  as  a  fighting  man,  I  felt  —  well,  somewhat 
dismayed  at  the  picture  called  up.  "  Rechid  and  anyhow 
three  men!"  It  was  rather  a  large  order.  If  with  a 
wish  I  could  have  sent  every  member  of  the  Set  back  to 
their  peaceful  homes  in  England  and  America,  and  thus 
rid  myself  of  them  in  a  second,  they  would  all  have  found 
themselves  walking  in  at  their  respective  front  doors. 

I  wished  this  wLsh,  but  having  a  mere  smoking  candle 
in  my  hand,  and  not  Aladdin's  lamp,  it  didn't  work. 
There  they  inconveniently  remained  in  the  Temple  of 
Mflt,  looking  twice  as  large  as  life. 

"What  if  I  tell  them  they've  seen  everything?"  I  mut- 
tered. "They  haven't,  but  that's  a  detail.  If  I  could 
rush  'cm  all  back  to  the  boat  — and  you  with  them,  of 
course,  and  jet  Mabella  Hanem  and  the  Bron.sons  off 
safely,   I   could   go   look   for   Aulh  —  for   .\ntoun.     Of 
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course  we  were  to  wait  for  him.  but  I  don't  like  the  pic- 
ture you've  painted " 

"Oh,  do  look  for  hiin!"  broke  in  Monny.  "I-cavc  us 
to  take  fare  of  ourselves.  I'm  sure  we  can.  There  are 
cnou»;h  of  us.  And  Mr.  Bronson  i.s  a  Cunml.  Go  and 
get  the  polii'o." 

"I  can't  leave  you,"  I  .said.  "Anfoun  would  be  the 
last  one  to  tort;ivc  me  it  I  did  that.  Hut  I'll  start  off  the 
party,  now.  The  iiral)cah.s  and  donkeys  are  waiting. 
Listen  to  the  stentorian  voice  ot  the  Conductor,  an- 
nouncing   " 

I  tried  to  speak  gayly,  but  tlic  announcement,  which  I 
opened  my  mouth  to  roar  through  the  temple,  wa.s 
never  made.  There  came  instead,  at  that  instant,  a 
rival  roar  from  outside.  Mine  would  have  been  the  roar 
of  a  sucking  dove.  This  other  was  a  wild  bull  roar  of 
rage.  AVhat  it  was  for,  who  was  making  it,  and  whether 
it  concerned  us,  we  did  not  know;  but  it  was  the  sound  of 
many  voices,  and  Howing  to  us  on  the  wind,  driving 
nearer  out  of  distance,  it  was  startling  and  caused  the 
heart  to  miss  a  beat. 

Suddenly  the  thought  sprang  into  my  mind  that 
this  wa.s  like  something  in  a  tlieutre.  We  were  on 
the  stage,  in  a  play  of  Ancient  Egypt,  and  a  mob 
ot  supers  was  yelling  for  our  lives  in  the  wings. 
They  would  pour  out  upon  the  stage  and  attack  us. 
Only  the  hero  and  heroine  would  be  .saved.  All  the 
villains  and  other  unnecessary  people  would  be  polished 

off. 

Everybody  had  stopped  talking.  Involuntarily  groups 
drew  together.     We  looked  ^ver  our  .^moking  candles, 
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past  the  standing  statues  nnd  the  fiillcn  statues,  away 
toward  Itu-  cohuims  of  the  temple  entrance. 

Mr.  uiid  Mrs.  Bronson,  and  the  girl  in  Biddy's  veiled 
hood  and  .loak,  walked  a<Toss  tlie  ecnirt  and  joined  our 
party  of  three.  Xeill  Sheridan  »:us  at  a  distance.  liis 
prophetie  soul  told  him  nolhinj;.  "I  hope  thai  f.^llow 
Keeliid  Key  ha-sn't  worked  up  any  trouble  af,'ain.sl  us," 
the  .\nieriean  Consul  from  .V.siul  .said  in  a  low,  .somewhat 
«orric<l  tone. 

Inslaiilly  I  wa.s  eerlaiii  that  what  he  hoped  had  not 
hai)pened,  wa.s  ind.H-d  the  tluuB  that  hiul  happ.-ned. 
I  seemed  to  see  Uechid  stirring  ui>  a  erowil  of  his  fellow 
Mussulmans,  tellin>;  them  that  dogs  of  (.hristians  had 
rolibod  him  of  his  foreign  wife,  who  Wius  on  the  iK)inl  of 
accepting  Lsl.m.  XolhinR  ea.sier  than  for  Rechid  to 
find  us.  All  l.u\or  knew  we  were  in  the  Temple  of  Mat. 
These  men  of  Luxor  and  other  Nile  towns  of  L'pper 
Eg>-pt,  had  not  yet  settled  down  after  the  outburst 
against  Christian  insults  which  had  alarmed  the  authori- 
ties in  Cairo.  In  three  days  Anthony  Fenton  had  dis- 
covered the  dregs  at  the  bottom  of  the  teapot  and  had 
doubtless  done  something  toward  calming  the  tempest  in 
It,  but  the  troubled  water  had  not  time  to  cool.  It  could 
easily  be  brought  to  tlie  boil  again;  and  the  despoiling 
of  a  harem  by  Euroi)eans  —  the  harem  of  an  important 
man  —  would  be  oil  thrown  onto  tlie  dying  fire  under  the 
tempestuous  teapot. 

The  furious  voices  grew  louder.  From  the  wave  of 
sound  words  spattered  out  and  up  like  spray.  Perhaps 
m  all  that  a-stonished  crowd  gathered  in  the  Temple  of 
Mat,  Bronson  and  I  were  the  only  ones  who  knew  enough 
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Arabic  to  catch  their  meaning.  His  question  wa-s  an- 
swered. And  this  was  not  ii  stage.  Those  shouting  men 
were  not  supers  in  the  wings.  They  were  in  earnest. 
FooHsh  and  dreamlike  and  utterly  unreal  as  it  seemed, 
their  hearts  were  hot  with  savage  anger  against  men  and 
women  of  an  alien  race:  and  though  what  they  might  do 
to  us  would  be  visited  on  their  own  heads  to-morrow,  they 
were  not  thinking  of  to-raorrow  now.  As  for  js  —  it 
wa-s  just  ])ossibie  that  owing  to  this  silly  dream  we  were 
having  about  a  mob  of  common,  uneducated  Arabs,  for 
some  of  us  there  might  not  be  any  to-morrow. 

"  Is  there  a  back  door  where  we  can  dash  out  and  give 
them  the  slip?"  asked  Bronson. 

I  was  thinking  hard.  Mine  was  the  responsibility  for 
my  charges,  these  rich,  comfortable  tourists  from  London 
and  New  York,  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  Chicago 
and  St  Louis.  None  of  them  knew  yet  that  they  were  in 
danger.  They  were  thinking  about  their  dinner,  and  their 
pleasant,  lighted  cabins  on  Ixjard  the  Enchantress  Isis, 
waiting  for  them  not  far  away.  They  realized  that  some- 
thing was  the  matter  out  there,  that  a  lot  of  .\rabs  were 
making  a  row;  but  it  interested  and  amused  them  im- 
personally. If  somebody  had  robbed  or  murdered  some- 
body else,  morally  it  was  a  pity,  of  course:  but  it  added 
to  the  picluresqueness  of  the  scene,  and  would  be  nice 
to  tell  about  at  home.  I  felt  myself  overflowing  with  a 
sudden,  new  tenderness  for  the  Set,  so  often  troublesome. 
This  that  was  going  to  happen  —  unless  we  could  strp 
it  —  was  in  truth  the  affair  of  Monny  and  Brigit,  Mabella 
H&nem  and  the  Bronsons,  Anthony  Fenton  and  me;  but 
all  would  be  involved,  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  unless 
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very  quickly  the  duffer  of  the  company  could  think  of 
some  way  out. 

"No,"  I  lieard  myself  say  with  decision,  "we  mustn't 
leave  the  temple.  They're  superstitious  about  it.  Few, 
if  any,  will  venture  in.  What  they  want  is  to  lure  us  into 
the  open.  And  there  must  lie  no  panic.  Certainly  my 
friend,  unless  he's  been  hurt,  is  workinj,'  .'or  us  —  some- 
where.    It's  only  a  qu.stion  of  minutes.     lie  borrowed 

my  Browning  to-day.     I  wish "     I  glanced  toward 

Brigit  and  Monny.  They  stood  at  a  little  distance,  with 
Mrs.  Bronson  and  Mabel,  but  the  faces  of  lx)th  were 
turned  toward  us.  I  saw  that  they  guessed  the  meaning 
of  the  uproar  outside.  Biddy's  great  soft  eyes  spoke  to 
mine,  spoke,  and  told  me  all  the  truth  about  myself. 
How  I  loved  her  Biddy  O'Brien,  and  no  one  else  on  earth ! 
How  I  would  die  for  her,  and  let  all  the  rest  die,  if  need  be, 
yes,  even  Monny  Gilder,  to  whom  I  had  been  idiot  enough 
to  write  that  letter!  If  I  could  save  Biddy,  what  did 
anything  beside  matter?  But  —  yes,  it  did  matter.  I 
must  save  them  all.  And  the  light  that  had  lit  u])  my 
dim  soul  gave  m(-  inspiralioii.  Because  I  loved  Biddy, 
I  knew  what  to  do. 

"I've  got  a  little  surprise  for  everyone!"  lyellc'd,  tol>e 
heard  over  the  noise  outside,  where  Rechid  Bey's  mob  was 
now  probably  trying  to  make  our  donkey-boys  and  ara- 
bcah-men  join  in  the  fight  or  the  siege.  "  Mr.  Neill  Sher- 
idan will  kindly  lead  the  whole  party  to  the  sanctuarv, 
which  his  knowledge  of  architecture  will  enable  him  to 
find,  on  the  axis  of  tlie  temple.  Down  that  passage, 
please!  In  fifteen  minutes  the  surprise  will  be  ready,  and 
you  wiU  receive  the  signiil  to  return,  from  Mr.  Bron.son, 
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American  Consul  at  Asiul  —  no  time  for  introductions 
now." 

Sheridan,  amazed,  liut  ];crlmps  not  displeased,  emerged 
from  the  dark  eorner  where,  until  the  row  began,  he  had 
been  examining  a  half-erased  wall-<arving.  "Come 
a'ong,  then,  everybody!"  lie  shouted  good-naturedly, 
and  as  the  procession  formed  —  discussing  the  "surprise" 
and  the  noise,  now  mysteriously  linked  together  in  the 
minds  of  my  charges  —  I  saw  the  veiled  and  hooded 
Mabel  shyly  trj'  to  pull  Mrs.  Bronson  into  ])lace  with  her, 
as  near  as  jiassible  to  Sheridan.  She  must  have  s\ispe<'tcd 
that  there  wa-s  trouble  brewing,  and  gues.sed  the  cause. 
Her  timid,  self-centred  little  soul  instinctively  sought 
shelter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  friend,  who  would  per- 
haps have  been  more  than  a  friend,  if  he  could.  So  .she 
followed  him,  he  not  knowing  what  eyes  the  gray  veil  hid: 
but  Mrs.  Bronson  broke  away  from  the  small  hand  and 
hurried  back  to  her  husband. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  .she  iusked. 

"Go  with  the  others,"  he  said,  quietly.  "Take  care 
of  the  girl.     Lord  Ernest  has  ^ome  plan." 

She  went  reluctantly;  but  Brigit  and  Monny  and  Mrs. 
Ea.st  lingered  at  the  tail  of  the  procession,  returning  to 
us  as  the  others  vanished  down  the  pa.ssage  that  led  to- 
ward the  sanctuary.  I  motioned  them  away,  but  Monny 
ran  forward,  while  Biddy  kept  Cleopatra  from  following. 
They  talked  together  and  argued,  Biddy's  arm  round  the 
taller  woman's  waist,  as  Monny  came  straight  to  me,  and 
put  into  my  hand  Anthony  Fenton's  pistol. 

"I  didn't  have  to  use  it,"  she  said.  "It's  all  loaded 
and  ready.    And  I'm  going  to  stay  here  with  you  and 
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Mr.  Branson,  to  help.  What  are  you  planninj;  to 
do?" 

"Please  run  away,"  I  saiil,  "and  take  Biddy  and  your 
aunt.     You  must.     That's  the  only  help  we  want — ■ — " 

"Not  till  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  to  do." 

"Oh,  only  to  try  a  trick  to  frighten  those  Arab  sheep 
out  there.  They  funk  this  temple  at  night  anyhow.  And 
I've  just  remembered  that  I  brought  .some  Bengal  fin- 
to  light  the  place  up  and  amuse  the  crowd.  I  thought 
if  a  red  blaze  suddenly  burst  out  it  would  give  those  fellows 
a  scare  —  and  the  police  are  on  the  way " 

"But  the  Arabs  will  .see  that  you're  only  two!" 

"They  shan't  see  us  at  all.  We'll  hide  behind  tho.se 
statues  and  pot  at  them  if  they  do  come  in,  which  I  doubt. 
Now,  oti  with  the  three  of  you!"  And  I  was  getdng  my 
illumination  ready. 

To  my  surprise  and  relief,  Monny  obeyed  without 
further  argument.  D'  /  it  pa.s.sed  through  my  mind 
that  .she  had  been  proiiting  by  her  Ies.sons  lately.  I 
threw  one  glance  over  my  shoulder,  more,  I'm  afraid,  to 
see  whether  my  dear  Brigit  were  on  her  way  to  safety 
than  through  anxiety  for  Miss  (iilder.  The  three  figures 
had  already  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  and  Bronson 
and  1  gave  ourselves  to  the  work  of  lighting  up. 

An  of'e.m-roar  of  voices  surged  round  the  temple 
entrance  now;  but  the  red  light  flamed  like  the  fires  of 
hell,  and  I,  peeping  from  l)ehind  a  statue,  revolver  in 
hand,  saw  that  the  temple  it.self  had  not  been  invaded. 
The  fiarc  lit  the  foreground  of  the  darkness  outside,  and  the 
columns  of  the  front  court.  I  could  .see  a  moving  throng 
of  white  and  black  clad  figures,  gesticulating,  running  to 
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and  fro,  secminf,'  to  urge  oarli  other  to  some  action,  yet 
mine  coming  forward.  1  s|irinl;lcd  on  more  |)oudcr,  iind 
up  lilazcd  the  IJengal  fire  again.  Now  soniebmly  wa.s 
taking  tlie  lead.  .\  tall  man  wa.s  inisliing  through  the 
crowd.  VVould  they  follow  this  brave  one?  My  fingers 
clase<l  round  the  Browning.  He  was  Ix-'twccn  the  columns 
at  la.st,  l)ut  the  light  wa.s  dying  down.  I  tlirew  on  all  I 
hail  of  the  powder,  and  stared  through  the  red  dazzle  to 
make  certain  what  was  happening  —  since  this  might 
decide  our  fate.  The  tall  man's  ))ack  was  tunied  to  us. 
He  seemed  to  be  motioning  the  crowd  away  instead  of 
urging  them  on.  How  to  make  sure,  in  the  blood- 
coloured  glare,  whether  a  man's  turban  was  white  or  green 
or  crimson?  But  that  gesture  —  that  lift  of  the  head! 
No  mistaking  that.  The  man  was  Antoun  —  .\hmed 
Antoun,  tlie  worship!' ul  Hadji,  haranguing  the  mob. 

Hirdly  would  they  let  him  speak  at  first.  Those  on 
the  outskirts  tried  to  yell  'lim  down.  I  heard  the  word 
"traitor!"  and  before  the  light  ebbed  I  thought  I  caught 
sight  of  Rechid's  pale  face  under  the  red  tarboosh,  Rech- 
id'::  broad  shoulders  in  European  coat,  edging  pa.st  jeb- 
bahs  and  galabeahs,  toward  the  column.s.  Then,  just 
as  tlie  light  died,  from  behind  us  in  tlie  temple  came  a 
cry.  Above  the  shouting  of  the  Hadji,  who  was  begin- 
ning to  male  himself  heard  by  the  crowd,  it  rang  out 
shrill  and  clear  —  a  woman's  voice:  Monny  (lilder's.  She 
calle<]  on  the  name  of  Antoun,  and  then  was  silent. 

I  lifted  my  candle-lantern  —  all  that  was  left  to  illu- 
mine the  darkness,  and  saw  at  the  far  end  of  the  court 
shadowy  figures  struggling  together.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  there  were  not  two,  but  four  or  five.     I  ran  ♦owai'd 
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them,  and  Bronson  ran,  but  some  one  bounded  past  iis 
Ixitli  — 11  tall  man  in  a  preen  turban.  A  shot  was  fired 
after  him,  and  hit  a  statue.  (  heard  subconsciously  a 
miniature  crash  of  chipi)ed  Rranitc,  but  i  don't  think 
Anthony  heard,  or  had  heard  anything  since  that  call 
for  "Antounl" 

He  had  da.shed  ahead,  thonch  we  had  had  the  start 
and  were  running  fast.  Roundinj?  a  group  of  statues, 
erect  and  fallen,  I  saw  a  candle-lantern  on  the  floor,  and 
knew  that  Monny  —  and  perhaps  Biddy  —  had  not 
oI)cdicntly  followed  the  procession  to  the  sanctuarj-, 
after  all.  They  had  waited  to  watch  and  listen,  hiding 
behind  the  black  statues  of  Sckhet,  and  men  who 
had  cn-i)l  in  by  another  way— doubtless  by  the  small 
Ptolemaic  gate  opening  on  the  lake  —  had  taken  them 
by  surprise. 

Anthony  had  got  to  the  shadowy  miuss,  which  moved 
like  black,  wind-blown  clouds,  vague  and  shapeless, 
before  Bronson  and  I  were  near  enough  to  distinguish 
one  form  from  another.  As  for  our  cy&s,  his  tall  figure 
blended  with  the  waving  .shadows;  two  revolver  shots 
exploded  with  thunderous  reverlK'rations.  \\c  did  not 
know  if  he,  or  another,  had  fired:  but  alr.iost  sinudtan- 
cously  with  the  second  shot  two  black  shapes  .scparat(>d 
themselves  from  the  rest,  fleeing  into  darkness.  'I'hey 
took  the  way  by  which  they  must  have  come,  the  way 
leading  toward  the  gate  on  the  lake. 

Three  seconds  later  we  were  on  the  spot;  and  the  only 
shadows  left  resolved  themselves  under  my  canrlle  hght 
into  the  forms  of  Brigit  O'Neill,  Monny  Gilder,  Anthony 
Fenton,  and  Mrs.  Ea.st  somewhat  in  the  background. 
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Monny-s  hat  wa.s  off.   and   Bi.ldy-s   ^^•a,s   apparently 
hangin,  by  a  hatpin.     Their  hair  was  in  disorder,  a  ro,,e 
of  IJiddy-s  falling  over  one  shoulder,   a  slnn.ni;  l.nu.l 
..f  Monny-s  hanging  down  her  baek.     Monny  seenad  to  be 
nu,re  or  l.-.ss  in  the  arms  of  Antoun.  but  only  vagvx'lv  and 
),V  aeeUlent.     Dindy  I  gathered  that  she  had  sl.nnbled. 
and  he  had  savc.l  her  Iron,  fallit.g.     Biddy  was  fastenu>g 
up  the  front  of  her  gray  ..hillon  blouse,  v.huh  was  open 
and  torn.     Her  hands  trend.led  and  I  eould  see  t ha    her 
breast  rose  an.l  fell  convulsively ;  for.  though  the  hght  was 
dim.  I  w,v«  looking  at  her.  while  I  merely  glanced  at  the 
others.     Mrs.  E.ust  wa.s  erj-ing.     But  Brig.t  and  >  onny 
had  smiles  for  Bronson  and  me  a^  we  can,    blundermg 
along,  stumbling  over  unseen  obstacles. 

"lome  one  stole  up  behind  with  an  electr.e  torch,  and 
tried  to  drag  me  away."  .said  Monny.  in  a  weak  httle 
voice,  scarcely  at  all  like  her  own.  It  sounded  its  .f  a 
ventriloquist  were  imitating  her.  -Some  one  called  me 
Esme  O'Brien -whispered  right  in  my  ear^  A"d  1 
screamed,  and  fought,  and  Antoun  came.  I  thmk  then 
the  man  pushed  me  down  as  he  ran  away  Anyhow  1 
fell,  and  AnLoun  piekcd  me  up.  Oh,  E.ddy,  are  you 
safe?    Why,  your  dress  is  t   rn!" 

"Yes    but  I'm  safe,"  answered  anotlior  small,  weak 
voice.    '"I  fought,  too.     I  -  I  think  they  wanted  to  rob 
me.    Thank  goodness.  I  didn't  have  it  on." 
"The  bag.  dearest?" 
"Yes.  darting,  the  bag.     <  thought  I  wouldn  t  wear  it 

*°Oirt  in  the  night  the  yells  had  subsided  since  the  Had- 
ji's harangue,  if  not  wholly  because  of  it. 
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"Tli(>  policp  liavp  oomr,"  siiid  Anlliony.  "It  oo- 
riirrcd  to  mr  lliiit  Hccliiil  and  snino  frii'iicU  iif  liis  were 
cookiiiL'  up  a  pliiii,  iind  wliilc  I  was  celling,'  iiitu  my  clothes 
in  the  village  it  jimiped  iiilo  my  head  what  il  might  he. 
So  on  my  way  out  to  the  li'mple  I  slopped  and  left  :i 
warning.  We're  all  right  nc  .  And  I  don't  think  the 
Arab  lot  v.diild  have  dared  xiutnre  in  anyhow.  Those 
ehajis  who  sneaUed  in  at  tlie  liai'k  and  attacked  the 
ladies  were  dressed  like  the  rest,  but  I  donht  lluy  were 
Arahs." 

He  would  have  doul)te<l  still  more,  if  he  had  known  all 
that  I  knew.  Uut  the  one  secret  I'd  kept  from  him  wa.s 
Biddy's  secret.  The  words  "Ksme  O'Hrion"  whis])ereU 
to  Momij",  as  yet  meant  nothing  save  bewilderment  to 
Fenton. 

"The  fifteen  minutes  are  up,  and  no  signal  yel  for 
your  famous  sur|)rise,"  called  out  Sir  John  Hiddell's  com- 
plaining voice,  from  the  end  of  a  dark  pa-ssage.  "lias 
any  tiling  pone  wrong?" 

"Oh,  I  was  going  to  give  you  a  Bengal  fire  illumination 
of  the  temple,  for  a  climax,"  I  explained,  coming  suavely 
forward  to  meet  him  with  my  candle.  "But  the  beastly 
stuff  —  er  —  sort  of  went  off  by  itself  and  it's  all  used 
up.     1  was  —  er  —  just  going  to  call  you." 

"Weil,  pot  much  harm  done,"  said  Sir  >Iohn.  "We've 
seen  the  sanctuary,  such  as  it  is.  A  little  disappointing, 
perhaps,  especially  as  Mr.  Sheridan  found  a  friend  with 
Mrs.  Bronson,  the  Consul's  wife,  and  preferred  talking 
with  her  to  giving  out  information  to  us,  from  his  stores  of 
knowledge.  But  luckily  not  more  than  twenty  minutes 
wasted.     By  the  way,  what's  become  of  the  row  outside? 
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Sornis  to  linvr  fizzloo  down  while  wp  wore  nway,  like  your 
red  fire  " 

"^1-,  n  pronl  niiin  of  soiiif  •^orl  wns  iidilnviinf'  llic 
crowd.  Htil  thr  police  rantr  alonj^  and  made  it  move  on. 
There's  bren  a  hit  of  native  RrunildinK  in  these  .N'ile 
town.s  hilcl,\ — ;  .11  niii.v  liave  read  some  panijrniph  I'^xMit 
it  in  the  Cairo  papers?  So  llir  polie"  are  rather  quick 
to  lireak  n)i  nii'etings." 

"AVli.v  should  I'len  meet  near  the  Temple  of  Mftt?" 
inquired  Sir  John.     "/  shouldn't   think  of  doiufj  it." 

"Perhaps  in  the  licpnninj;  they  hoped  [o  f;et  .something 
out  of  the  Europeans,"  said  1  lightly.  "Hut  they've 
given  that  up,  evidently." 

"I  hoi)e  they  haven't  .seduced  our  donkey -hoy.s  and 
arabeah  drivers!"  exclaimed  Sir  John.  "I'm  hungrj-. 
And  I'm  in  a  hurry  to  get  home." 

"Not  tliey.  Donkey-boys  and  aral)cah-men  aren't 
easily  seiluced  when  there's  a  question  of  baksheesh. 
They'r-  al.  right!     I'm  only  sorrj-  about  the  Bengal  fire." 

"Well,  it  was  a  good  idea,  anyhow,"  Sir  John  patron- 
ized me. 

"Vest  rrai,"  I  heard  murmur  in  his  chosen  language, 
the  Hadji,  who  had  saved  the  situation.  C'elait  une  idh 
ires  Men  -pour  un  —  duffer." 
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Never  had  the  Knchaiitresn  Isi.i  looked  so  onrhanting 
to  my  eyes  lus  she  Icwkcd  that  niplil.  I  felt,  as  the  Sot 
trooped  on  iKiartl,  like  an  anxlons  hen-nuitlier  who.  eon- 
trarj'  to  her  fears,  has  safely  returned  a  hrood  of  hi<k- 
liiiRS  to  the  home  chieken-eoop  after  a  swim  out  to  sea. 

I  valued  each  duckling,  even  the  least  downy,  far  i  -ire 
than  I  had  dreamed  it  would  he  possible.  Hut  there  was 
one  duekliii};  valued  so  much  more  than  all  the  rest 
(how  mueh  more  I  had  realized  only  when,  eaeklinf,'  on 
the  bank,  I  saw  k  on  the  wave)  —  that  knowing;  it  was 
safe  made  me  hysterical  with  joy.  I  could  ha\e  kissed 
its  napkin  when  it  slid  off  its  la])  and  I  pieked  it  up  —  tho 
napkin,  not  the  duck  —  at  dinner.  The  drawback  was 
that  I  had  not  saved  it,  as  Anthony  had  saved  Monny. 

II  had  no  reason  to  be  grateful  to  me,  or  rare  more  than 
it  had  always  cared,  for  a  friend.  .And  still  another 
drawback  presented  i*self  when  the  confusion  of  dressing 
in  haste  and  dining,  a.s  tht  Enchaiilre.in  /.lis  steamed 
out  of  Luxor,  gave  me  lime  to  think.  The  duckling  was 
not  my  duckling:  and  considering  that  it  had  calmly  laid 
plans  for  rue  to  capt-'re  an  heiress,  considering  also  that 
it  had  not  yet  abandoned  these  ))lar.s,  I  saw  little  rea.son 
to  hop'3  that,  now  I  Dad  cjme  to  a  few  —  just  a  few  —  of 
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my   senses  —  it   would  ever   liiUe   the   iiUa   s<Tiiiii>.ly,  (if 

ho'diiiiii);  mine. 

To  iilmmloii  oiiec  and  fon-viT  llir  dm  kliiitJ  -iinilc,  tlie 
first  lliiiij!  I  did  on  hoiird  llir  honl.  iiflcr  lerovciiiiK  troiii 
the  excitement  iif  seeing  Miilirl  iilV  liy  train  willi  llie  llron- 
soiis,  was  to  wonder  liow  I  enuld  make  up  for  all  this 
hideous  waste  of  time  when  I  nii(;ht  have  heeji  making 
love  to  Hiihly.  Uut  there  was  no  elianee  to  say  aiiylhinK 
personal  to  her  that  ni^ht.  I  had  to  hear  —  and  wanted 
to  hear  —  the  story  of  all  that  hud  happened  from  the 
moment  she  and  Monny  entered  I{e<hid  Uey's  (,'ale,  to  the 
moment  they  came  out.  Then  there  was  Antonn's  story 
to  follow;  and  after  that  we  had  to  compare  notes:  how 
everybody  liad  felt,  what  everj'lxKly  had  thought,  what 
everybody  had  done.  This  subject  wa.s  inexhaustible, 
and  kept  cropjiing  up  in  the  midst  of  others;  but  that  of 
Mabclhv  HSnem,  her  escape  from  bondaRC  and  from 
"  conversion"  to  Islam,  and  what  revenge  Rcchid  was  likely 
to  take,  was  ahiiosl  ius  engrossing. 

When  at  last,  late  that  evening,  I  managed  to  get 
Biddy  alone  for  a  moment,  she  could  no  more  be  induced 
to  talk  of  herself  than  if  she  had  been  a  ghost  without 
visible  existence,  a  mere  voice,  to  speak  of  others,  Moiniy 
by  preference.  What  a  heroine  Monny  had  been  from 
first  to  last!  And  what  did  I  think  noii  iibout  the  fool- 
ishness of  that  theory  —  the  theory  that  I3edr  was  a  spy, 
and  had  led  his  employers  to  believe  that  "Mrs.  .Tones" 
was  travelling  with  her  stepdaughter  concealed  under  an 
impecc.tbly  important  noni  dc  guerre? 

A\T)at  I  thought  was,  that  we  must  get  hold  of  Miss 
Rachel  Guest,  and  question  her  as  to  her  whole  acquain- 
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lance  witli  llic  AniuMiiu'i  Kiiiuiiin  hnw,  l>y  nil  I. ml  was  in- 
(Ti'diblc,  tlic  (ioiihic  m}-.li'r  iif  iiiixi""!  muiih'm  liail  orini- 
nuU'il.  "Moiiiiy  kiious  only  tlial  Kiuhcl  wif*  sih)|hi-.('(I 
to  ^K•  tlir  heiress,  testiii);  lier  [MTMonal  attrui'tiniis  l>y  pre- 
tcnclin){  to  Ik-  tliejHKir  i|iih>1  teacher."  sa'ul  liriKit.  "The 
ehild's  been  wihily  enjoying  the  situation,  for  .she  v  ,is 
tircil  of  young  men.  Uwhel  was-i'tl  And  Rmlu-rs  Im-  . 
profitin);  b"  it  —  far  more  wickedly.  As  for  Esm^'-,  I'm 
.sure  no  tl:..u);ht  of  her  name  coming  into  thi.s  business, 
ever  entered  Xfonny's  head.  Wc  must  try  to  find  out 
what  Bedr  said  to  Uiuhel  •  t  the  liegin  ling,  lus  you  advi.sc, 
Dufler  —  and  all  u,jout  it.  .Vftcr  what  I  told  you  that 
I  heard  from  Ksme  abr  '.  an  exciting  love  romance,  any 
mistakeof  (/ii'.i  .sort  mip  be  particularly  dangerous.  The 
Organization  might  think  it  had  more  right  than  ever  to 
be  bitter  against  us.  And  now,  I  don't  mind  your  con- 
fiding in  jour  iricnd  Captain  Fento  I  think  I'd  like 
him  to  know  my  story." 

AVhat  liiddy  had  told  me  about  Esme  wa.s,  that  the 
girl  had  confessed,  in  a  letter,  having  been  made  love  to 
(during  a  summer  holiday  in  the  mountains  with  friends) 
by  the  son  of  u  man  her  father  hud  deeply  injured.  The 
accidental  meeting  had  been  a  real  romance:  the  girl 
and  the  young  man  thought  that  no  one,  save  themselves, 
shared  their  secret.  Hut  who  could  tell,  when  Fate  it- 
self stood  belween  them  with  a  drawn  sword?  The  love 
of  Konieo  for  .Juliet  was  a  safe  and  simple  alfair  compared 
with  the  merest  (iirtation  iK'twecn  the  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard O'Hrien  and  the  sou  of  .lolin  Ilalloniii,  whom  O'lJricii's 
testimony  had  sent  to  prison  for  life. 

Sometimes  I  thought,  a.s  the  days  went  on,  that  Biddy 
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guessed  —  not  ray  change  of  heart,  but  ray  new  under- 
standing of  it:  and  that  she  wanted  quietly  and  gently  to 
show  rae,  accordrag  to  Bill  Bailey's  i)et  expression,  there 
was  "nothing  doing."  Her  expressed  wish  that  Fcnton 
should  hear  her  story,  looked  to  my  suddenly  suspicious 
mind  as  if  his  strong  personality  and  his  extremely 
picturesque  pasilion  had  made  an  apr)eal  to  the  romance 
in  her,  as  it  had  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  East  and  perhaps 
Monny  Gilder.  Always  interested  in  "Mrs.  Jones," 
from  first  sight,  when  he  had  laughingly  said  that  the 
"  tittle  sprite  of  a  woman  "  would  he  almost  too  alluring 
if  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  raysteiy  and  intrigue, 
Anthony  was  now  frankly  preoccupied  with  her  affairs. 
He  was  not  even  annoyed  that,  unaided  by  me,  her  quick 
mind  had  grasped  the  secret  of  his  identity.  "  It  was  like 
her  to  spring  on  to  it  by  instinct,"  he  said,  smiling  that 
thoughtful  smile  of  his,  which  was  more  than  ever  effec- 
tive in  his  Arab  get  up.  ".\nd  like  her  not  to  give  any- 
body else  a  hint,  except  you,  of  course  —  though  she  must 
have  been  tempted  sometimes.  I  suppose"  —  and  he 
looked  up  quickly  —  "she  hasn't  given  any  one  else  a 
hint?" 

"I'd  swear  she  hasn't." 

"Miss  Gilder  —  you're  sure  she  hasn't  the  slightest 
suspicion?" 

"As  sure  as  a  man  can  be  of  anything  about  a  woman." 

"You  aren't  trying  to  evade  the  question,  Duffer?" 

"On  my  word,  I'm  not.     I  fee",  morally  certain  Miss 

Gilder  labours  under  the  impression  that  you're  as  brown 

as  you're  painted.     That  somehow  or  other  you  can't 

be  Moslem  because  she's  seen  you  without  a  turban,  and 
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you've  got  the  hair  of  a  Christian.  Maybe  she  thinks 
you're  a  Copt.  I  heard  her  learnedly  arguing  the  other 
day  that  the  Copts  are  the  only  real  Egyptians.  She  has 
the  air  of  studying  you,  sometimes:  but  with  all  her  study, 
she  sees  you  only  a.s  an  Egj-ptian  of  high  birth  and  attain- 
ments, with  a  few  drops  of  European  blood  in  your  veins, 
I>crhai)s  just  enough  to  make  things  aggravating,  and  a 
vague  right  to  a  princely  i>osition  if  you  chose  to  over- 
look something  or  other,  and  claim  it.  There  you  have 
her  conception  of  you,  in  a  nutshell." 

There  would  still  have  been  room  in  that  nutshell 
for  ('Icopatra's  idea.s  concerning  her  niece's  feelings.  But 
if  she  were  right,  it  was  Anthony's  business  to  discover 
those  feelings  for  himself,  provided  he  cared  to  do  so.  And 
of  this  I  was  not  sure.  There  was  the  doubt  that  it  might 
be  Biddy,  even  though  he  appeared  to  attach  some  unex- 
plained importance  to  Miss  Gilder's  continued  ignorance 
about  himseir. 

The  day  after  leaving  Luxor,  there  was  no  time  for  the 
heart  to  heart  talk  I  planned  with  Rachel  Guest.  Each 
hour,  each  minute  almost,  was  tykon  up  with  my  duties 
as  Conductor,  ivhich  I  was  obliged  to  regard  seriously, 
whether  I  liked  tlu  in  or  no.  H  I  did  not,  the  Set  growled, 
suai)pcd  or  clamoured;  which  gave  me  even  more  trouble 
than  doing  my  duty. 

For  some  reason  best  known  to  herself  (but  suspected 
by  me)  Mrs.  Ea.st  kept  to  her  suite,  nursing  a  grievance 
and  the  Siberian  lai)-dog  from  Asiut.  This  saved  me  a 
certain  amount  of  brain  strain,  for  among  other  places  of 
interest  we  had  to  pass  near  was  ancient  Hcrmonthis, 
where  in  her  Cleopatra  incarnation  she  had  built  a  temple 
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with  a  portrait  of  herself  adoring  the  patron  Bull  of  the 
city.  If  she  had  known  how  easy  it  would  be  to  visit 
the  ruins,  she  would  have  been  capable  of  desirinj?  the 
boat  to  sto]),  or  telegraphing  complaints  to  Sir  Marcus 
if  it  hadn't. 

The  two  excitements  of  the  day  were  passing  through 
a  huge  lock  (with  sides  like  those  of  a  canyon,  and  scar- 
let doors  such  as  might  adorn  the  house  of  an  ogre)  in 
which  we  nearly  stuck,  and  were  saved  by  Antoun  seizing 
the  pole  from  the  inferior  hands  of  a  Nubian  boatman; 
also  a  visit  to  Esneh,  a  very  Coptic  town,  starred  with 
convents  built  by  the  ever-present  Saint  Helena,  sacred 
once  to  the  Latos  fish,  now  sacred  to  gorgeous  baskets  of 
every  size  and  colour,  also  somewhat  over-beaded,  and 
over-scarabed.  A  ruined  quay  jutted  into  the  wine- 
brown  water,  where  Roman  inscriptions  could  have  been 
spied  out,  if  any  one  had  had  eyes  to  spare  from  the  bas- 
ket sellers,  the  sellers  of  grape-fruit,  and  all  the  other 
shouting  merchants  who  flocked  to  head  us  off  on  our  way 
to  the  temple,  despite  a  flurry  of  rain  that  freckled  the 
deep  sand  of  the  landing  hill.  But  nobody  did  have  eyes 
for  anything  Roman,  now  that  Cleopatra  sulked  in  her 
throne-room,  and  our  only  archeologist  was  as  absent- 
minded  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  astral  body.  He  had 
seen  the  wisdom  of  "sticking  to  the  trip,"  and  not  turning 
back  by  train  with  the  Bronsons  and  Somebody  Else,  as 
he  may  have  yearned  to  do  (if  Monny  were  right) :  but 
History  had  suddenly  become  as  dry  husks  to  Sheridan. 
His  soul  was  no  longer  with  us,  journeying  up  the  Nile; 
and  I  suspected  his  body  of  packing  to  join  it,  as  soon  as 
things  had  been  arranged  to  un-H&nem  Mabel,  and  send 
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her,  freed  from  a  marriage  which  wa.s  not  marriage,  freed 
from  this  fear  or  forcible  conversion,  home  to  the  United 
States. 

It  was  just  on  the  curds,  Anthony  and  I  thoufiht, 
that  there  nii{;lit  be  anollicr  '"(loniDnstriition"  at  Ksiich, 
that  unruly  town  wliere  Mohammed  Ali  lianishecl  I  he 
superfluous  dancing  girls  of  Cairo  in  the  eighteen  forties. 
If  Rechid  Hey  had  not  discovered  the  truth  about  tliat 
hurried  departure  from  Luxor  for  Asiut  (a.s  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mabel  and  her  guardians  were  almost  thrown  on 
board  as  the  train  began  to  move)  he  miglit  liave  sent 
emissaries,  or  come  himself  to  Esneh,  where  he  must  have 
known  the  Enchantress  Isis  would  land.  As  for  Uedr 
and  his  employers,  Anthony  (who  now  knew  Biddy's 
suspicions)  was  inclined  to  think  that,  even  if  she  were 
right,  we  had  .seen  the  last  of  them.  After  such  a  set- 
back as  that  in  the  Temple  of  Mflt,  he  thought  they  would 
not  only  be  discouraged  but  frightened.  They  had  run 
away  from  us,  in  the  temple;  and  despite  the  proverb 
concerning  those  who  fight  and  run,  to  fight  another  day, 
it  was  probable  that  men  of  their  calibre  would  see  the 
wisdom  of  abandoning  the  chase.  They  had  shown  them- 
selves cowards,  Anthony  thought,  whatever  their  object 
had  been  in  attacking  Miss  O'Brien  and  Miss  Gilder:  and 
though  we  must  be  on  the  watch  during  the  rest  of  the 
trip,  his  idea  was  that  the  men  had  retreated  in  fear  of 
arrest. 

In  any  case,  we  had  no  trouble  at  Esneh,  and  saw  no 
sinister  faces  peering  out  of  low  doorways  in  the  bazaars, 
or  over  the  heads  of  the  pretty  (sometimes  fair  and  blue- 
eyed)  dancing  girls'  descendants. 
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Buried  in  the  heart  of  the  village  we  came  upon  the 
temple.  Onlj'  the  portico  was  visible  under  piled  hou.ses 
and  a  triumphant  mosque;  but  once  wc  were  down  in 
the  entombed  temple  itself,  it  gave  a  sense  of  secrecy, 
and  ijystic  rites,  to  look  up  from  under  the  dark  roof 
of  licavy  stone  with  its  painted  zodiac,  out  from  hidden 
halls  of  carving  and  colour,  to  the  clustered  houses  of 
dried  brick  built  before  the  temple  was  uncovered.  There 
was  a  sense  of  tragedy  and  failure,  too,  toiling  up  the 
steep  slope  to  the  town  level,  and  passing,  on  the  half- 
buried  walls,  gigantic  carved  figures  making  thwarted 
gestures,  iu  commemoration  of  kingly  triumphs  forgotten 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

At  night  there  v/asfa''tasia  on  l>oard,  with  our  boatmen 
dancing  each  other  down,  like  Highlanders,  and  the  next 
day  brought  u.s  to  Edfu,  which  all  the  women  were  wild  to 
see  because  Robert  llieliens  had  culled  its  green-blue  the 
"true  colour  of  love":  an  adorable  temple  sacred  to 
Horus,  as  there  he  conquered  and  killed  Set. 

It  was  only  after  we  had  passed  Sir  Ernest  Cassell's 
red  house,  with  the  smoky  irrigation  works  where  four- 
teen hundred  Arabs  have  chased  the  desert  into  the  back- 
ground, and  after  we  had  visited  the  splendid  twin  temples 
of  Light  and  Darkness  at  Kom  Ombo,  towering  majes- 
tically above  the  Nile  bank,  that  I  found  time  to  catechize 
and  lecture  Miss  Guest.  I  contrived  to  separate  her  from 
her  sculptor,  and  lure  her  to  a  part  of  the  deck  unfre- 
quented becau.se  it  was  windy.  Rachel  was  looking 
liappy,  young  and  prosperous,  in  one  of  Monny's  most 
becoming  (and  expensive)  dresses. 

At  first,  I  think  she  felt  inclined  to  be  flattered  by  my 
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desire  for  her  society,  for  I  had  never  yet  wished  her 
joy,  or  formally  congratulated  Bailey.  One  look  into 
my  eyes,  with  those  clever,  slanting  green  orhs  of  hers, 
however,  and  instinct  must  have  told  her  that  my  in- 
tention was  didcrcnt.  She  glanced  round  for  an  excuse 
to  escape,  but  found  none,  for  I  hedged  her  in  from  all 
her  friends.  Then  she  quiclcly  decided  to  shunt  me  ofiE 
on  an  emergency  track  laid  by  herself. 

"\A'hat  a  wonderful  d,iy  it's  been!"  she  remarked. 
And  Kom  Ombo  is  one  of  the  best  temples.  The  only  thing 
I  didn't  like  was  those  mummied  crocodiles.  Their 
smiles  look  so  hypocritical,  and  to  think  they've  been 
smiling  thcra  for  thousands  of  years " 

"It  must  be  unpleasant  to  .smile  the  smile  of  a  hypo- 
crite, ev°n  for  a  few  weeks,"  I  seized  the  chance  to  work 
up  to  business. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  agreed  Miss  Guest  a  slight  colour  stain- 
ing her  cheeks.  "And  didn't  you  notice  several  new  sorts 
of  wall-in.scriptions?" 

"Yes,"  I  admitted.  "But  if  you  don't  mind,  I'd  like 
to  skip  sixteen  or  seventeen  centuries  and  come  down  to 
you.     I've  been  wanting  a  chat " 

"Why,  I'm  delighted!"  she  exclaimed,  frightened,  but 
all  the  more  ingratiating.  "Oh,  isn't  the  Nde  beautiful 
as  we  come  toward  Nubia?  And  aren't  the  sakkiyeh- 
more  interesting  than  the  shadoofs,  which  they  use  mostlj 
when  the  ilver  is  low?  Willis  said  quite  a  lovely  thing, 
about  the  sakkiyehs:  that  their  chains  of  great  water 
cups,  going  up  and  down,  look  like  enormous  strings  of 
red  and  green  prayer-beads,  being  'told'  by  unseen  bands. 
He  ought  to  be  a  poet,  he's  so  romantic." 
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"No  doubt  everything  about  you.  Miss  Guest,  must 
make  an  appeal  to  his  romantic  side,"  I  cut  in,  while  she 
was  forced  to  pause  tor  breath. 

"I  hope  I  do  appeal  to  him,"  she  said,  meekly,  "I 
never  thought  to  be  so  happy."  This  was  a  direct  appeal 
to  me;  and  it  hit  the  mark.  I  didn't  care  a  rap  about 
Willis  Bailey,  or  his  sketches  or  the  wooden  statues  with 
cry.':tal  eyes  which  he  wa-s  going  to  make  ihe  fashion.  If 
Mi&s  Guest  cho.se  to  hook  her  shining  fish  with  a  false  fly 
it  wasn't  my  business.  It  wa.s  hers  and  his,  and  perhaps 
Monny's,  for  Monny  had  backed  Rachel  up  in  creating  a 
wrong  impression,  as  if  they  two  had  been  playing  to- 
gether, like  children,  to  trick  the  grown-ups.  But  I  had 
to  find  out  what  had  startcl  the  ball  rolling,  because  it 
looked  as  if  that  ball  had  come  out  of  the  f)ocket  of  Bedr. 

"I'm  glad  you're  happy,"  I  said,  "and  my  hope  is 
that  you'll  remain  so.  I  wi:h  you  so  well,  that  perhaps 
you'll  give  me  the  right  to  ask  a  few  questions.  You  see, 
I'm  one  of  your  oldest  friends  in  Egypt,  after  Miss  Gilder 
and  her  aunt  — •  and  Mrs.  Jones.  You  met  Miss  Gilder 
am.  Mrs.  East  travelling  in  Prance,  they've  told  me " 

"  Yes,  in  a  dining-car.  We  were  put  at  the  same  table, 
and  got  talking.  I  just  loved  Monny  at  first  sight,  and 
she's  been  heavenly  to  me.  What  fun  we've  had!  I 
never  had  any  fun  before.  I  hardly  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  word." 

"I  suppose  it  must  have  amused  you  and  Miss  Gilder," 
I  planted  ray  arrow  at  last,  though  not  remorselessly, 
"this  quaint  idea  that's  got  rounu  about  your  having 
changed  places." 

Rachel's   faf?   crimsoned.     "Oh,   Lord   Ernest!"   she 
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sighed  in  an  explosive  whisper,  with  a  jinnee  round  to  see 
if  any  one  were  near.  Unt  we  were  iiloiie  with  tlie  begin- 
nings of  a  sunset,  that  flushed  the  dun  hills  as  unripe 
peaches  are  flushed  on  ,i  burden  wall.  'Tve  promised 
Monny  not  to  say  a  word  and  spoil  her  fun,  as  Iouk  as  the 
trip  lasts.  She's  finding  out,  you  see,  whieh  people  arc 
really  attracted  to  her,  for  herself.  She  says  it's  a  won- 
derful experience  —  and  it's  given  her  such  a  rest  from 
men:  the  silly  ones,  you  know.  It  isn't /«)/ fault.  I'd  tell 
in  a  minute  if  she'd  let  me." 

"Was  it  she  who  began  the  game:-"'  I  dared  to  inquire. 
"Or  was  it  Bedr.»  Now,  this  is  a  question  I  really  have 
a  right  to  ask.  I'll  tell  you  why  afterward,  if  you  don't 
know  already  from  Monny." 

"No,  I  don't  think  Monny 's  said  anything  to  make 
me  understand  that,"  Rachel  answered,  stammering  a 
little,  and  trjing  pathetically  not  to  look  anxious.  "But 
I'll  answer  you,  of  course.  There's  nothing  to  hide  from 
you  —  now  —  that  I  can  see.  It  was  Bedr  who  be  n. 
He  was  the  most  intelligent,  extraordinary  person  I 
don't  believe  any  one  fully  realized  it,  except  me.  RuL 
from  that  first  night  at  Alexandria,  he  seemed  to  feel  that 
I  saw  something  of  value  behind  his  poor  face.  He  was 
very  sensitive.  And  he  attached  himself  to  me  in  the  most 
beautiful,  faithful  way.  Really  and  tndy,  if  there  hadn't 
come  that  trouble  about  the  hasheesh  place  (which  wasn't 
his  fault,  because  Monny  wanted  to  go,  and  when  she 
wants  things  she  wants  them  very  much)  I  believe  I  couM 
have  made  a  Christian  of  him.  He  would  have  been  a 
wonderful  convert!  We  talked  more  about  religion  than 
anything  else,  but  he  used  to  like  to  chat  about  America, 
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because  he'd  been  there,  and  hoped  to  go  again.  That 
■was  the  way  the  joke  about  Moniiy  and  me  started.  lie 
did  a.sk  me  not  to  speak  of  it,  but  it  can't  matter  now.  lie 
told  me  when  he  wa.s  in  New  York,  with  a  family  who  took 
him  from  Egypt,  one  day  the  great  Mr.  Gilder's  daughter 
was  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  street.  She  wius  with  her 
father,  in  an  automobile,  but  thoro  was  a  block  in  the 
traffic:  a  policeman  was  keeping  it  back,  so  he  .iw  her 
distinctly  for  .several  minutes,  and  he  Wivs  interested,  be- 
cause his  employers  told  him  how  imiwrtant  the  Gilders 
were,  and  how  Mr.  Gilder  used  to  have  his  daugh.  :!r 
guarded  every  minute  for  fear  she  might  l)e  kidnapped 
for  ransom,  as  several  rich  people's  children  had  been. 
Monny  couldn't  have  been  more  than  fourteen  then,  as 
it's  seven  years  ago;  and  Bedr  said  that  the  little  girl  he 
saw  in  the  automobile  wa-s  e.vactly  like  me  —  hardly  at  all 
like  what  Monny  is  now.  He  wanted  me  to  toll  hijn,  for 
a  reason  which  he  vowed  and  swore  was  I'enj  important, 
wheUier  I  wasn't  really  Miss  Gilder,  and  slw  Miss  Guest." 
"Well?" 

"Well,  I  thought  the  idea  so  funny,  so  thoroughly 
quaint,  you  know,  and  like  something  in  a  book,  that  just 
for  fun  I  answered  that  I  couldn't  tell  him  anything  until 
I'd  consulted  my  friend.  Monny  nearly  went  wild  about 
It.  She  said  she'd  come  to  Egypt  to  have  adventures 
and  she  was  going  to  have  them,  no  matter  whether 
'school  kept  or  not'.  That's  just  a  little  slang  expres- 
sion, people  use  at  home,  sometimes.  I  daresay  you've 
heard  her  say  much  the  same  thing.  She  said  this  idea 
of  Bedr's  was  too  good  to  miss,  and  we'd  get  bushels  of  fun 
out  of  it.     So  we  have  —  in  different  ways.     And  she's 
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been  lovely,  about  givinR  mc  drrsscs  nnd  thing':.  When 
she  and  I  talked  the  iiiiiller  over,  slie  iiiidorstmMl  why 
Bedr  should  have  lhi)U>;ht  she  was  more  like  me,  nl  the 
age  of  fourteen,  than  like  her  [iresenl  self.  She'd  had 
typhoid  fever  just  Iwfore  the  time  .she  must  have  l)e.'n 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  it  had  lefl  her  thin  as  a  rail,  and 
as  pale  as  a  phost.  Her  hair  \va.s  short,  too,  and  sonie  of 
the  eolour  had  been  burnt  out  of  it  by  the  fever.  Now, 
you  know,  she  has  a  brilliant  eomplexion,  and  her  face 
is  much  rounder  than  mine,  ajs  well  us  moa-  pink  and 
white.  Compared  to  her,  I  am  muvu-.  I'm  afraid,  anil 
lanky:  and  when  she  and  I  si  and  toj,'ether,  her  hair  looks 
bright  gold,  and  mine  light  brown  in  comparison. 

"Monny  wouldn't  let  mc  tell  Uedr  ritrht  out  that  he 
was  mistaken  about  us.  She  said  we  wouldn't  fib,  but 
we'd  act  self-conscious,  as  if  we  h.ad  a  secret,  and  he'd 
stumbled  on  it.  He  must  have  started  the  story  —  oh, 
if  you  could  call  it  a  story!  I  don't  Ix-lieve  anything  hius 
ever  been  put  into  words.  It  was  in  the  air.  People 
got  the  idea.  Hut  Uedr  must  have  put  it  into  their 
heads.  Neither  Monn\-  nor  I  did  more  than  smile  and 
look  away,  and  change  the  subject  if  any  one  hintec.  Wc 
said,  'You  mustn't  breathe  such  things  to  Mrs.  East  or 
Mrs.  Jones,  or  they'll  be  angry.'  Apiiarently  nobody 
ever  did  dare  to  breathe  it  to  them.  And  I  think  Monfiy 
mentioned  you,  too,  Ix)rd  Ernest.  She  didn't  want  you 
to  know.  She  was  afraid  you'd  say  that  the  whole  th'ilig 
was  nonsense.  I  suppose  it  was  Enid  BiddcU  who  came 
to  you."  She  was  afraid  Mr.  Snell  -  'uul  it  isn't  worth 
talking  about,  now.     Only  she  is  a  cat." 

Miss  Bidden   had    said   exactly    the    same   of    Miss 
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Guest.     Nuturully,    liowov.r.    I    did   not    mention    ll.c 
eoineidence. 

"Now  I've  loUi  you  cvorytliinK  you  wanted  to  know, 
hiiven't  1?"  Hiieliel  wont  on.  "<!r  were  lliore  any  more 
qucs'ions  you'd  like  to  ilhU  -  I  mean,  al)Oul  liedr?" 

"Only  one  more,  I  think.  l>i<l  it  ever  strike  you  that 
he«a.s(u.ious  alH)Ut  yoii  -  or  rather,  about  Mis.sCddtr 
who,  you  lK.th  let  hlni  supiKise,  wa.s  really  Miss  (iucst? 
Anything  about  your  name?" 

"\Miy,  yes,  he  was  eurious.  They  say  Arabs  always 
,rc,  if  you  let  them  be.  Not  that  he  is  exactly  an  Arab. 
But  I  .suppose  Aniieniuns  are  the  same.  He  seemed  to 
want  to  know  things  alxjut  me  -  what  I'd  done,  where 
I'd  lived,  and  — oh,  lots  of  little  questions  he  would 
ask.  Monny  and  I  made  up  our  minds  from  the  fir.i,  as  I 
lold  you,  that  there  mustn't  be  any  fibs.  I  simply  put 
I'm  oft.    He  never  got  anything  out  of  me  at  all." 

'I  see,"  I  said;  and  let  myself  drift  away  from  her 
into  thoughtfulnes.s. 
"Is  that  all,  then?" 
"Yes,  that  is  all,  thank  you." 

Her  tone  .sounded  a.s  it  she  were  relieved  of  a  mental 
weight,  and  would  like  to  go.  I  expected  her  to  make 
some  excuse;  it  would  soon  be  time  to  dress  for  dmner: 
or  die  had  a  letter  to  write.  Hut  no,  she  lingered.  She 
was  trying  to  bring  herself  to  say  something.  I  waited, 
in  silence,  my  eyes  on  the  shining  river,  looking  back  at 
the  golden  trail  of  the  sun  that  was  like  a  rich  mantle 
draping  a  gondola  on  a  fete  day  in  Venice. 

"1  suppose  you  think,"  she  forced  the  words  out  at 
last,  "that  Willis  BaUey  wouldn't  have  —  fallen  in  love 
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—  or  propospcl  —  if  lie  liudn'l  tliuiiftht  like  llie  rest,  that 
I  —  I • 

"I  don't  see  why  he  sliouMii'l,  Miss  Ciiiest." 

"lie  —  reiilly  diM-s  seiiii  io  cari'  'or  iiir  —  iis  T  am,  yon 
know.  And  I've  never  told  him  a  single  unlnitli.  I've 
nolhinri  to  Minni'  myself  for." 

"I'tn  sure  of  that." 

"Vet  you  don't  approve  of  nie  —  one  l)it.  Von  think 
I'm  n  —  kind  of  adventuress.  So  does  Mrs.  J<ine.s.  Me'. 
Why.  what  would  the  i)eo[)lc  nt  home  in  Salem  say  if 
Bny  one  supgestinl  sueh  a  thinj;?  Vou  don't  know  the 
life  I've  led,  I«rd  Ernest." 

"I  ean  imagine.  You  don't  want  to  go  bnek  to  it 
again,  do  you?" 

"It  does  .seem  em  il  I  couldn't,  now.  It's  .seemed  so, 
even  before  Willis  —  oh,  I'm  sure  you  think  I  never 
meant  to  go  bock,  once  I'd  broken  free  from  the  dull 
grind  " 

"No  harm  in  that!" 

"I'm  glad  you  say  so.  I  took  all  my  legacy  to  see  the 
world  a  little  —  well,  nearly  all,  not  quite,  perhaps,  to 
tell  the  truth.  And  being  brave  has  brought  me  this 
reward:  the  love  of  a  man  who  can  give  me  everything 
worth  having.  I  shan't  1)C  outside  life  any  more.  And 
Willis  won't  have  any  reason  to  blame  me  when  he  — 
when  he " 

"No  reason,  of  course,"  I  fitted  into  her  long  pause. 
"Hut  men  as  well  as  women  are  unrea.sonable,  sometimes, 
you  know.  And  if  he  should  be  so  —  er  —  wrong-headed 
as  to  think  you'd  deceived  him  about  yourself " 

"Then  he  ought  to  blii-  .ny,  notmc!" 
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"He  might,  perhaps.  Hut  Iho  question  is.  what  ho 
will  <1<>.  And  you  cun't  like  hnvinj;  ii  swortl  hon(«inK  ovtr 
your  heml?    SupiKwing  he  should  be  unjust,  and  refuse 

to  carry  out "  ^ 

•Oh.  Ix>nl  Krnest.  you  don't  think  ho  will,  after  he  s 
sworn  that  I'm  the  only  woman  in  the  world  he  could 
ever  have  loved?  He  thinks  me  much  Ulter  looking  than 
Monny.  He  says  she  hasn't  got  a  mmt,  yet.  He  doubts 
if  she  ever  will  have  one." 

I  didn't  doubt  it.  I  thought  I  hud  heard  it  stirring 
in  the  throes  of  birth,  a  .soul  such  a-s  would  blind  the  eyes 
of  a  Rachel  (Juest.  with  its  white  shining.  Monn,  '.lod 
said  that  she  would  "find  her  soul  in  Egjpt."  But  the 
mention  of  this  wivs  not  indicate<l  just  then. 

"I  haven't  Uic  courage  to  tell  him,  even  if  t'l 
really  anything  definite  enough  to  tell."  Bach 
"It  would  be  insulting  a  man  like  \Yillis  to  sukj 
he'i'i  been  infiuenced  —  you  know  what  I  mean, 
now  we're  talking  of  it  —  oh,  do  advise  me! 
pUnning  to  be  married  in  Egypt,  at  the  end  of  this  trip, 
and  then  settle  down  in  Cairo,  for  Mr.  Bailey's  studies 
at  the  muieum.  He  came  up  the  Nile  only  for  me,  you 
see!  And  he  says  I  shall  be  his  first  model  lor  the  new 
ityle  —  my  eyes  are  jitsi  right,  as  if  they'd  lieen  made 
on  purpose  to  help  him.  1  lie  awake  nights  wondering 
what  if,  before  the  wedding,  when  he  finds  out  tor  certain 
that  my  name  is  really  only  Rachel  Guest,  and  that  I'm 
I  —  oh,  I  daren't  (yuni  of  it!" 

"Then,  if  you  want  me  to  advise,  why  don't  you  in 
some  tactful,  perhaps  joking  way,  .speak  of  the  story  Bedr 
started,  and " 
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"1  cBii't  —  I  simply  fiin't." 

"Vet  yoii  fi'd  il  would  U-  litllrr?" 

'•\i  M.molirnes  I  f,^.]  ii.  )•„„  l„.|p  „„._  i^,,^,!  [,.^_ 
ncHl.  }■„„  ull  I,i,„.  An.l  Ihcn,  if  y„ii  scr  n.iy  si^us  — 
.voii'll  muki-  him  iiriilfr.stand  how  .Inwlfiil  it  «.,ii!,l  Ih- 
lo  throw  IMC  over  hooau.s*-  I'm  j^xjr  imd  have  Ihtii  u 
nolH>dy  till  mow?" 

"I'll  do  niy  l)osl,"  I  hrard  niys<-lf  weakly  promiMinR. 

No  wonder  I  have  earned  the  nicknumr;  of  Duffer! 
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Had  any  human  fly  ever  buzzed  himself  so  fatally  into 
the  spidei-webs  of  other  people's  love  affairs?  I  asked 
myself  sternly.  As  soon  as  Providence  plucked  me  out 
of  one  web,  back  I  would  bumble  into  another,  though  I 
had  no  time  for  a  love  affair  of  my  own. 

When  the  Enchantress  Isis  had  slipped  past  many 
miles  of  deserf  shore,  black-striped  and  tawny  as  a 
leopard's  skin,  and  other  desert  shores  so  fiercely  yellow 
as  to  create  an  effect  of  sunshine  under  gray  skies,  we 
arrived  at  Assuan.  I  had  not  yet  kept  my  promise  to 
Rachel,  though  wliether  from  lack  of  opportunity  or 
courage  I  was  not  sure. 

Here  we  were  at  historic  .\ssuan;  and  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, nothing  whicli  could  be  written  down  in  black  and 
white,  since  the  excitements  at  Luxor.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  us  were  different  within,  and  the  differences  were  due, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  those  excitements. 

Now  we  were  nearing  Ethiopia,  alias  the  Land  of 
Cush,  though  Monny  said  she  could  not  bear  to  have  it 
called  by  that  name,  except,  of  course,  in  the  Bible, 
where  it  couldn't  be  helped.  How  would  any  of  us  like 
to  "register"  at  an  hotel  as  Mr.  or  Miss  So-and-So,  of 
Cush?    Oshkosh  sounded  more  romantic. 
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No  land,  however,  could  look  more  romantic  than  As- 
suan,  City  of  the  Cataracts,  Greek  Syene,  that  granite 
quarry  wliose  red  syenite  made  obelisks  and  sarcophagi 
for  kings  of  countless  dynasties.  "Suan,"  as  the  Copts 
renamed  it  (a  frontier  town  of  Egypt  since  the  days  of 
Ezekiel  tlie  jjropliet),  now  appeared  a  gay  place,  made  for 
pleasure-pilgrims. 

Sky  and  river  were  dazzling  blue,  and  the  sea  of  sand 
was  a  sea  of  gold,  the  dark  rocks  lying  like  tamed 
monsters  at  the  feet  of  Khnum,  god  of  the  Cataract, 
glittered  bright  as  jet,  over  which  a  libation  of  red  wine 
had  gushed.  The  river-front  of  the  town,  with  its 
hotels  and  shops,  was  brightly  coloured  as  a  row  of 
shining  shells  from  a  southern  sea;  tints  of  pink  and 
blue  and  amber,  transluc'cntly  clear  in  contrast  with  the 
dark  green  of  lebbek  trees  and  palms,  in  whose  shadow 
flowers  burned,  like  rainbow-tinted  flames  of  driftwood. 
Between  our  eyes  and  the  brilliant  picture,  a  network  of 
thin  dark  lines  was  tangled,  as  if  an  artist  had  defaced  his 
canvas  with  scratches  of  a  drj-ing  brush.  These  scratches 
were  in  reality  the  masts  of  moored  feluccas,  bristling 
close  to  the  shore  like  a  high  hedge  of  flower  stems,  strijjiied 
of  blossoms  and  bent  by  driving  wind. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  desert  crouched 
like  a  lion  who  flings  back  his  head  with  a  shake  of  yellow 
mane,  before  he  stoops  to  drink.  And  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
stream  rose  Elephantine  Island,  with  its  crown  of  feathery 
palms,  its  breastwork  of  Roman  ruins  (a  medal  of  fame 
for  the  kings  it  gave  to  Egj'pt)  and  its  undying  lullaby 
sung  by  the  cataract,  among  sun-ounding  rocks. 

Vei5'  strange  rocks  they   were,   black  as  wet  onyx, 
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though  for  thousands  of  years  they  had  been  painted 
rose  by  sunrise  and  sunset;  shapes  of  animal  gods,  shapes 
of  negro  slaves,  shapes  of  broken  obelisks  and  fallen 
temples;  shapes  of  elephants  like  those  seen  first  by 
Egyptians  on  this  island;  shapes  which  one  felt  could 
never  have  taken  iorm  except  in  Egj-pt. 

Over  our  heads  armies  of  migrating  birds  ma<le  a  net- 
work like  a  great  floating  scarf  of  beads,  each  bead  a  bird : 
and  the  blue  water  round  the  slow-gliding  Enchantress 
was  crowded  with  boats  of  so  many  hitherto  un- 
known sorts,  that  they  might  have  been  vLsiting  craft 
from  another  world:  feluccas  with  sails  red  or  white,  or 
painted  in  strange  patterns,  or  awninged;  some  with  rails 
like  open  trellis  work  of  many  colours,  over  which  dark 
faces  shone  like  copper  in  the  sunshine;  rowing  boats, 
"galleys"  with  fluttering  flags,  and  old  soap-boxes 
roughly  lined  with  tin,  in  which  naked  imps  of  boys  peril- 
ously paddled.  Out  from  the  boats  rushed  music  in 
clouds  like  incense;  wild,  African  music  of  chanting 
voices,  beating  tom-toms,  or  clapping  hands  that  clackcti 
together  like  castanets.  Very  old  men  and  very'  young 
youths  thumped  furiously  on  earthen  drums  shaped  like 
the  jars  of  Elephantine,  once  so  famous  that  they  trav- 
elled the  length  of  Egjpt  filled  with  wine.  The  breeze 
that  fanned  to  us  from  beyond  the  palms  and  lcbbeki<, 
the  roses  and  azaleas,  was  soft  and  flower-laden  There 
was  a  scent  in  it,  too,  as  of  ripe  grapes,  as  if  a  fragrance 
lingered  from  vanished  days  when  wine  tor  the  godi!  was 
made  from  Elephantine  vineyards,  and  fig-trees  never 
lost  tlieir  leaves.  We  ourselv&s,  and  our  big  three-decked 
boat  were  alone  in  our  modernity,  if  one  i  ir.'ot  the  line 
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of  gay  buildings  on  the  shore.  Everything  else  might 
have  been  of  the  time  when  the  world  supiK..sed  Elephan- 
...e  to  be  placed  directly  on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
W.eved  in  the  magic  lamp  which  lit  the  unfathomable 
well;  the  time  when  quarries  of  red  and  yellow  clay 
gave  riches  to  the  Island,  and  all  Egypt  thanked  its  gods 
when  Elephantmc's  Xilemeter  showc-d  that  the  Two  Unds 
would  be  plentifully  watered. 

Most  of  us  were  going  to  live  on  board  the  Enchant- 
res-i  for  our  three  days   at  Assuan;  but,   hearing  that 
lords  and  ladies  of  high  degrees  swarmed  at  the  Cat- 
aract Hotel  with  its  wild,  watery  view  of  tumbled  rocks 
and  at  the  Savoy  in  its  flowery  gardens,  .some  went  where 
they  might  hope  to  ero,ss  the  path  of  dukes  and  duchesses 
TheMonny-ites  were  not  "wild"  about  the  aristocracy, 
nor  would    royalty  (of  later  date  than  the  Ptolemies) 
have  lured  Cleopatra  from  her  suite  on  the  boat      But 
the  whole  party  was  eager  for  shc.e,  and  no  sooner  had 
the  Enchantress  put  her  foot  on  the  yellow  sands  than 
she  was  deserted  by  her  passengers.     The  bazaars  were 
the  first  attrar     ,ns,  for  "everybody  said"  tuat  ihev  were 
as  fine  m  their  way  as  the  bazaars  of  Cairo;  so  very  soon 
we  were  all  buying  silver,  ivory,  stuffed  crocodiles  and 
ostrich  feathers  from  the  Sudan,  which  now  opened  its 
gates  not  far  ahead:  the  Sudan,  mysterious,  unknown 
and  vast. 

Cleopatra  clung  to  me,  with  a  certain  wistfulness,  as 
If  m  this  incarnation  she  were  not  so  intimately  at  home 
w  Upper  Egypt  as  she  had  hoped  to  be.  Perhaps  this 
lonelines.s  of  her  soul  wa^  due  to  the  fact  that  instead 
of  seeking  her  .society,  "Anthony  with  an  H"  seldom 
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came  near  her  now.  Sometldng  had  warne.1  him  off. 
lie  would  never  tell  me  or  any  one  on  earth :  but,  un- 
used to  thr  ways  of  women  a.s  he  wa-s,  I  felt  sure  that  he 
had  been  uneomfortably  enli^htcne<l  a.s  to  C'.oopatras 
feelin!;s.  The  cure,  accordhif  to  his  prescription,  wa.s 
evidently  to  be  "aUsent  treatment."  Hut  there  wa.s 
another  which  I  fancied  might  be  efhrmious;  Ih.e  sudden 
arrival  on  the  scene  of  Mareu.s  Antonins  Laik. 

I  hapi)ened  to  knowihat  he  proposed  a  da.sh  from  Cairo 
to  Assuan  by  train,  tor  I  had  received  two  f -grams 
at  the  moment  of  walking  off  the  boat.  The  first  :nessage 
announced  his  almost  immediate  advent;  the  second  re- 
gretted unavoidable  delay,  but  cxpre.s.sed  an  intention  not 
to  let  us  steam  away  for  Wady  Haifa  without  seeing  him. 
The  excuse  alleged  was  business,  but  I  thouglit  1  saw 
through  it.  and  sympathized;  for  he  whom  I  had  once 
cursed  as  a  brutal  tyrant  of  money-bags  now  loomed 
large  as  a  pathetic  figure.  ,    „    ^ 

Despite  the  lesson  of  the  lotuses,  I  believed  that 
his  motive  wa-s  to  try  his  chance  with  Mrs.  East;  that 
lite  had  become  intolerable,  unless  "  Lark's  Luck  might 
hold  again;  and  that  he  could  not  wait  till  the  cruel  lady 
returned  to  Cairo.  It  was  a  toss-up,  as  we  walkedl  side 
by  side  to  the  incense-laden  bazaar,  whether  I  told  her 
the  news  or  left  her  to  be  surprised  by  the  unexpected 
visitor.  Eventu.-lly  I  decided  that  silence  would  help 
the  cause;  and  in  thus  making  up  my  mind  I  w.-us 
far  from  guessing  that  my  own  fate  and  Monny  s  and 
Anthony's  and  Brigifs  hung  also  on  that  in.sigmficant 
dH^ision.  I  was  thankful  that  Mrs.  Ea.st  said  no  more  ol 
bringing  her  niece  and  me  together,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
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trary.  she  dropped  dark  hints  about  "everything  in  life 
which  she  had  wanted"  being  now  "too  late,  and  useless 
to  ho|)e  for"  in  this  incarnation.  Why  she  had  changed 
her  plans  for  Monny  I  could  not  be  sure;  enough  for  me 
that  she  apparently  had  changed  them. 

Sir  .Marcus  did  not  appear  the  next  day  or  the  next,  and 
I  heard  no  more.  Indeed,  Iwtwecn  dread  of  breaking  tlie 
truth  to  Bill  Bailey,  and  .self-rci)roacIi  at  letting  time 
pa.ss  without  breaking  it,  I  almost  forgot  I>ark's  lo\e 
affair.  I  salved  my  con.science  by  working  uimecessarily 
hard,  and  even  helping  Kruger  with  his  accounts,  when 
Anthony  too  generously  relieved  me  of  other  duties. 

How  I  envied  Fenton  at  this  time,  becau.se  no  girls 
asked  him  what  men  they  ought  to  marry;  or  implored 
him  to  prevent  men  from  jilting  them;  or  urged  him  to 
enlighten  handsome  .sculptors  with  wavy,  soft  hair,  and 
hard  eyes  re.sembling  the  crystal  orbs  which  were  to  be- 
come fa-shionable  in  Society!  Anthony  loved  A.s.suaii, 
and  apparently  enjoyed  displaying  its  beauties.  Not 
knowing  that  I  hid  a  fox  under  my  mantle,  he  meant  to 
be  kind  in  "taking  people  off  my  hands,"  giving  them 
tea  on  the  Cataract  Hotel  veranda;  escorting  the-n  to 
the  ruined  Saracen  Castle  which,  with  Elephantine  opjx)- 
site,  barred  the  river  and  made  a  noble  gateway;  lead- 
ing them  at  sun.set  to  the  Arab  wmetery  in  the  desert, 
and  to  the  Bisharin  village  where  wild,  dark  creatures 
(whose  hair  was  pinned  with  arrows  and  who.se  ancestors 
were  mentioned  in  the  Bible)  sold  baskets  and  bracelets 
and  what  not.  There  were  really,  as  Sir  John  Biddeli 
remarked,  a  "plethora  of  sights,"  not  counting  the  mag- 
nificent Rock  Tombs,  since  the  Set  had  definitely  "struck  " 
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against  tombs  of  all  desoriplioni..  But  even  with  an 
excursion  to  the  ancient  quarries,  for  a  look  at  half- 
finished  obelisks,  for  once  I  had  not  enough  to  do.  And 
Fenton  had  snatched  Biddy  from  me  aa  well  as  Monny. 
Mercilessly  he  had  them  sightseeing  every  moment 
And  I  could  no  longer  scold  Rachel  for  "letting  things 
slide."  To  blame  her  would  be  for  the  pot  to  call  the 
kettle  black. 

It  was  on  the  day  of  the  Great  Dam  that  I  screwed 
my  courage  to  the  .sticking-place,  and  made  Bailey 
understand  that  his  fiancee  was  nobody  but  Rachel 
Guest;  that  she  would  be  Rachel  Gue.st  all  her  life 
until  she  became  Mrs.  Some  One-or-Other:  preferably 
Mrs.  Willis  Bailey.  Somehow  it  seemed  appropriate  ta 
do  the  deed  at  the  Dam.  And  always  in  future,  when 
people  ask  what  impression  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world  made  upon  me,  I  shall  doubt  for  an  instant  whether 
they  refer  to  the  American  sculptor,   or  to  the  Bar- 

The  way  in  which  we  went  was  so  impressive  that  it 
was  comparatively  easy  to  be  keyed  up  to  anything. 

Most  travellers  make  the  trip  on  donkey  beck:  or  else 
as  far  as  Shellal,  in  a  white,  blue-eyed  desert  train,  where 
violet  window-glass  soothes  their  eyes  and  prepares  their 
minds  for  a  future  journey  to  Khartum.  After  Shellal 
they  go  on  in  small  boats  to  the  wide,  still  lake  which  the 
Great  Dam  has  stored  up  for  the  supply  of  Egypt.  But 
we  of  the  Enchantress  Isis  were  super-travellers.  Our 
boat  being  of  less  bulk  than  her  new  rivals,  she  was 
able  to  reach  the  Barrage  by  passing  up  through  ita 
many  locks  and  proceed  calmly  along  the  Upper  NUe, 
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between  the  golden  s^hores  of  Nubia,  to  W'ady  Haifa.  We 
remained  on  board  for  the  experience;  and  though  I  had 
the  task  of  telling  Bailey,  still  before  me.  I  would  not 
have  changed  places  with  a  king,  as  stan-ling  on  dock 
with  Biddy  by  my  side,  I  felt  myself  ascending  the  once 
impassable  C'ntiiract.s  of  the  god  Khnum. 

If  Bitldy  had  been  the  only  jwrson  by  my  side,  I  should 
have  risked  telling  her  the  secret  she  ought  always  to 
have  known.  But  there  were  as  many  others  a-s  could 
crowd  along  the  rail.  For  once  they  were  reflective,  not 
mehned  to  chatter.  Perhaps  the  .same  thought  took 
diflerent  forms,  according  as  it  fitted  itself  into  different 
heads:  the  thought  of  that  marvellous  campaign  of  the 
boats  which  fought  their  way  pa.st  these  cataracts  to 
relieve  Gordon.  The  as<-ent  was  a  pageant  for  us.  For 
them  it  had  meant  strife  and  disaster  and  death.  We 
admired  the  glimp.ses  of  yellow  desert:  we  exclaimed 
joyously  at  the  mad  turmoil  of  green  water,  the  blood- 
red  and  jet-black  rocks,  below  the  Dam.  For  us  it  was 
a  scene  of  unforgettable  majesty.  For  those  others, 
the  waste  of  stone-choked  river  must  have  yawned  like 
a  wicked  mouth,  full  of  water  and  jagged  black  teeth, 
which  opened  to  gulp  down  boats  and  men. 

It  was  on  the  brink  of  the  Barrage  itself  that  I  spoke  to 
Bailey.  And  there,  looking  down  over  the  immense 
granite  parapet,  upon  line  after  line  of  tamed  cataracts 
breathing  rainbows,  we  were  so  small,  so  insignificant, 
that  surely  it  could  not  matter  to  a  man  whether  the 
girl  of  his  heart  were  an  heiress  or  a  beggar  maid !  There 
was  room  in  the  world  only  for  the  mighty  organ-music 
of  these  waters,  and  the  ever  underlying  song  of  love. 
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I  saw  by  the  look  in  Bailey's  eyes,  however,  as  he  ftazed 
away  frtim  me  to  the  long-necked  dragon  form  of  a  luige 
derrick,  that  it  did  matter.  I  had  been  tactful.  I  had 
mentioned  the  mistake  in  identity  as  if  it  were  a  silly 
giinu'  played  by  children,  a  game  which  neither  he  nor 
I  nor  any  one  could  ever  have  regarded  seriously.  He 
controlled  himself,  and  took  it  well,  so  far  as  outward 
a])IK'arance  went:  but  soon  he  made  an  excu.se  to  escape: 
and  presently  1  saw  hira  strolling  of!  alone,  head  down, 
hands  in  pockets.  Luncheon  was  Iteing  prepared  on  the 
veranda  of  a  house  l»elonging  to  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  Dam.  Its  owner  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Marcus  Lark, 
and,  being  away,  had  agreed  to  lend  his  place  to  our 
party,  Kniger  having  done  no  end  of  writing  and 
telegraphing  to  secure  it.  Many  of  our  people  had 
got  ofl  the  Enchantress  Isis  in  one  of  tlie  locks,  and 
had  walked  up  the  steps  to  the  summit-level  of  the 
Barrage,  Brigit  and  I  among  others.  And  as  we  as- 
sembled for  lunch  it  was  an  odd  sight  to  see  our  white, 
floating  home  rising  higher  and  higher,  until  at  last  she 
rode  out  on  the  surface  of  the  broad  sea  of  Nile  which  is 
held  up  by  the  granite  wall  of  the  Barrage.  She  was  to 
be  moored  by  the  Dam,  and  to  wait  for  us  there  until 
evening,  when  we  should  have  exnausted  the  Barrage  and 
ourselves;  and  have  visited  Philae. 

By  and  by  luncheon  was  ready,  served  by  our  white- 
robed,  red-sashed  waiters  from  the  Isis.  but  Bailey  did 
not  return.  Rachel  begged  that  our  table  might  wait 
for  a  few-  minutes.  Perhaps  he  had  pone  the  length  of 
the  Dam  in  one  of  those  handcars,  on  which  some  of  our 
people  had  dashed  up  and  down  the  famous  granite  mile, 
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tlicir  little  vehicles  pushed  by  Arabs.  lie  might  Iw  liiick 
ill  II  fcvv  iiiiinito.s.  Hut  tlif  niiniites  piissed  iiml  he  did 
tiot  (oriu-.  'i'he  driiHon-dorrick  stretched  its  neck  fn)iii 
far  away,  lus  if  to  peer  curiously  at  I{achcl.  The  black 
and  red  and  purple  monsters  disguised  as  rcK'ks  for  this 
wild,  masquerade  ball  of  the  Nile,  foamed  at  the  mouth 
with  watery  mirth  at  the  trouble  these  silly  things  called 
girls  had  always  l>een  bringing  on  themselves,  siiure 
Earth  and  Egypt  were  young  together.  The  look  of  the 
forsaken,  the  jilted,  was  already  stami)cd  upon  Rachel's 
face.  She  tried  to  catj  when  the  picnic  meal  could  be 
put  off  no  longer,  but  <*u!d  scarcely  swallow.  Monny 
glanced  at  her  an.\iously  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  sus- 
pecting something  of  the  truth.  And  the  eyes  of  botU 
girls  turned  to  me  now  and  then  with  an  appeal  which 
made  unpalatable  my  well-eumcl  hard-boiled  eggs,  and 
drumsticks.  Bother  the  whole  blamed  business!  thought 
I.  Hadn't  I  done  all  I  could?  Wasn't  I  practically  run- 
ning the  lives  of  these  tiresome  tourists,  as  well  m*  their 
tour.'  WTiat  did  that  adventuress  out  of  a  New  England 
schoolroom  want  of  me  now,  when  I'd  washed  my 
hands  of  her  and  her  aflairs.' 

Hut  all  through,  there  was  no  real  use  in  asking  myself 
the.se  questions.  I  knew  what  Rachel  wanted,  and  that 
I  should  have  to  do  it,  if  only  to  please  Biddy,  who 
would  be  broken-hearted  if  Monny 's  indiscretions  should 
wreck  the  happiness  of  even  the  most  undeserving  young 
female.  Dariing  Monny  must  be  .saved  from  remorse  at 
all  costs ! 

One  of  the  costs  to  me  was  luncheon  as  well  as  peace 
of  mind.     I  excused  myself  from  the  table.     I  pretended 
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to  have  forpittcn  some  business  of  imiKirtnnce.  I 
whispered  to  the  Enehantrcsn  diiiinK-room  stcwnril.  wli« 
had  come  to  look  nfler  the  waiters,  that  the  meal  must 
be  served  as  slowly  us  i«)ssil)le.  "  l>ra(!  out  llic  courses." 
said  I.  "Make  'em  eat  salad  hy  itself,  and  everything 
separate,  ex<'ept  bread  and  butler."  Ilaviuj,'  «iven  these 
last  instructions,  I  was  otf  like  an  arrow  shot  from  the 
bow,  a  reluctant  amiw  sulkinj;  at  its  own  im|K'lus.  In- 
stinct was  the  hand  that  aimed  me;  the  Kmhuntresn  litiii 
was  the  target;  and  de<-k  cabin  No.  36  wa-s  the  bull's-eye. 
As  I  expected,  Bailey  wius  in  his  stateroom.  I  had  not 
far  to  go;  only  to  hurry  from  the  engineer's  house,  along 
the  river-bank  to  the  landing-place,  where  a  number  of 
native  teals  were  lying:  jump  into  one,  and  row  out  a,  few 
yards.  Hut  the  heat  of  noon,  after  the  cool  shade  of  the 
veranda,  was  terrific.  I  arrived  out  of  breath,  my  brow 
richly  embroidered  with  crystal  beads,  just  in  time  to  find 
Bailey  squeezing  his  bath  sponge  preparatory  to  packing 
it,  in  a  yawning  Uitbag  alrc.idy  full.  At  such  a  moment 
he  could  squeeze  a  sponge !  I  hated  him  for  this,  as  though 
the  sponge  had  been  Rachel's  heart. 

On  his  berth  lay  a  letter  addressetl  to  her,  and  another 
to  rae.  No  doubt  he  told  us  both  that  he  had  received 
an  urgent  telegram.  He  wa.s  so  taken  aback  at  sight 
cf  the  task  master  that  he  let  me  withdraw  the  sponge 
from  his  pulseless  fingers.  I  laid  it  reverently  on  the 
washhand-stand,  as  a  heart  should  be  laid  on  an  altar. 
"My  dear  fellow,"  I  began.  (Yes,  to  my  credit  be  it 
si>oken,  I  said  "dear  fellow!")  "You  don't  know  what 
you  are  doing.  I  si)eak  for  your  own  sake.  Think  v,\\i  t 
peoi)le  will  .say!     Every  one  will  see  why  you  left  her. 
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And  you  don't  want  to  leave  her,  you  know!  Of  course 
you  don't!  You  love  Miss  Guest.  She  loves  you.  Not 
all  the  ciystal  eyes  in  the  world  can  make  you  the  fashion, 
if  the  eyes  of  your  fiancee  are  red  with  tears  because  you 
jilted  her,  when  you  found  out  she  was  — only  herself! 
People  don't  like  such  things.  They  won't  have  their 
artists  cold  and  calculutinK.  It  isn't  done.  You  can't 
afford  to  squeeze  a  sp  —  J  mean,  break  a  heart  in  this 
fashion.     It  will  ruin  your  reputation." 

So  '  urgued  with  a  certain  eloquence,  forcing  con- 
viction until  with  a  fierce  gesture  Bailey  snatched  six 
collars  from  his  bag  and  flung  them  on  the  bed.    Seeing 

thus  clearly  what   I  thought  showed  him  what  others 

were  sure  to  think:  and  the  world's  opinion  was  life  it.s«'lf 

to  Bailey.    He  was  cowed,  then  conquered.     At  last  I 

dared  to  say:  "May  I.'" 
He  nodded. 
Instantly  I  tore  the  letters  into  as  many  pieces  as  there 

were  collars.     Afterward,  when  we  walked  off  the  boat, 

arm  in  arm,  I  dropped  them  into  the  water. 

We  got  back  to  the  engineer's  before  the  picnickers  had 

finished  their  belated  Turkish  coffee.     Bailey  took  the 

vacant  chair  between  Rachel  Guest  and  Monny  Gilder. 

Biddy  said  that  she  had  asked  to  have  some  coffee  kept 

hot  for  me.     I  needed  it ! 


That  is  what  delayed  our  start  for  Philae  and  is,  I 
suppose,  why  everything  that  took  place  there  after- 
ward happened  exactly  as  it  did.  If  we  had  left  the  Dam 
an  hour  earlier,  there  would  have  been  no  excuse  to  stop 
f'lr  sunset  at  th=  temple  whicli  those  who  love  it  call  the 
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"IVarl  of  Egypt."     As  it  wiut  —  Iml  that  roiiin<  iiftor- 

woril. 

When  StrniM)  wrnt  from  Syenc  to  IMiilnr.  ho  ih-ovr  in  a 
churiut  witli  the  prefwt  of  that  pliico,  "through  u  very  Hut 
plain,"  and  on  Inith  .liilrs  of  their  r<)a«i  (  I  fear,  for  their 
bonos,  it  was  a  rounh  one!)  rose  "bloflis  of  dark,  hard 
rtit'k  rescnililinn  Hcnno-lowiTs."     NVarly  two  thousand 
years  later  we  were  roweil  to  the  same  temple,  across  an 
immensely    deep,    viusl    sheet    of    shining   erystal.      We 
lollol  (I  am  fond  of  that   word,  though  aware  that   it's 
rc-servcd  for  villainessesi  in  "galleys"  |)ainled  in  colours 
so  violent  that  they  looked  like  tropical  hirds.     They 
were  awninged,  and  convulsively  propelled  by  Nubians 
whose  veins  swelletl  in  their  full  black  throats,  ami  whose 
ebony  faces  were  plastered  with  a  Kniy'-"*''  f"'t'>  "'  sweat. 
Kach  pressed  a  great  too,  like  a  da. '   skinned  potato,  on 
the  seat  in  front  of  him  for  support  in  tlie  fierce  effort  of 
rowing.     Turbans  were  torn  off  shaved,  perspiring  heads, 
and  even  skull-caps  went   in   the  la.st  extreme.     Wild 
appeals  were  chanted  to  all  the  handiest  .saints  to  grant 
aid  in  the  terrible  undertaking.     An  eagle-eyed  child  at 
the  steering  wheel  gazed  pityingly  at  his  agonized  elders. 
And  then,  just  as  you  expected  the  whole  crew  In  'all  dead 
from  heart  failure,  they   chuckled   with   glee   at   some 
joke  of  their  own.     There  wa-s  always  breath  and  energy 
enough  to  spare  when  they  wanted  it.     But  what  wouhl 
you?    The  labourer  must  be  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  u 
little  something  over.     When  Strabo  saw  I'hilae,  she  was 
a  distant  neighbour  of  the  mighty  Cataracts.     Now,   the 
waters   which   once   rushed   down   are  jirisoned  by  the 
Great   Dam,   and  stand  enslaved,  to  wall  the  temple 
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round  like  a  Rrcat  p*arl  in  a  crystal  case.  She  is  tin- 
true  Uride  of  the  Nile;  for,  a»  lon«  uko  the  fain-nf 
of  niaidens  kuvc  herself  to  the  water  a.s  a  siicTifi<i>,  so 
I'hilue  Kivos  herself  for  the  life  of  the  people.  .She 
drowns,  hut  in  death  she  is  more  l>enutiful  than  when  the 
eyes  of  the  ol.l  historian  beheld  her,  jjlowInK  with  the 
colours  of  her  ymitli,  yet  already  old,  desert e<l  l.y  k.mIs  and 
priests  and  worship|>ers.  Now  she  luis  worshipix-rs  from 
the  four  en<is  of  the  earth,  and  the  ^'^eatest  sin^.-rs  of  the 
world  ehant  her  funeral  hymn.  For  in  all  KKVpl,  with  its 
many  temples  of  supreme  niaj,'nificrnee,  there  is  nothing 
like  Philae.  None  ran  forget  her.  None  ean  c-onfuse 
her  identity  for  a  moment  with  that  of  any  other  monu- 
ment of  a  dead  reliffioii.  And  if  she  were  the  oidy  temple 
in  Egypt,  Ejjypt  would  be  worth  crossing  Uie  ocean  to 
see,  because  of  this  dying  i)carl  in  its  crj'stal  ciusc. 

\enus  rose  from  the  sea  J'hilae,  the  Marriage  Temple 
of  Osiris  and  Isis  --  Venus  of  Egypt  —  sinks  into  the 
sea  of  waters  poured  o  .lt  her  by  Khnuni,  god  of  the  Cat- 
aracts. Thus  the  great  enchantress  sings  her  swan-song 
to  touch  the  heart  of  the  world,  her  fair  head  afloat  like 
a  sacred  lotus  on  the  gleaming  water.  I  think  there 
were  few  among  us  who  did  not  fancy  they  heard  that 
song,  as  our  Nubian  men  rowed  across  the  .sea  stored  up 
by  the  great  Barrage.  From  far  away  we  saw  a  strange 
apparition,  a.s  of  a  temple  rising  from  the  waters.  It 
seemed  unreal  at  first,  a  mere  mirage  of  a  temple.  Then 
it  took  .solid  outline;  darkly  cut  in  silver;  a  low  olumn- 
supportcd  roof;  i>  pylon  towering  high;  and  to  i.ie  south, 
separated  from  both  tlie,se,  a  thing  that  might  have  been 
a  huge  wreath  of  purple  flowers.     We  knew,  however. 
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from  too  many  photographs  and  postcards,  that  this  WM 
'  .  naraoh's  Bed,"  the  unfinished  temple  of  Augustus  and 
Trajan,  standing  on  a  flooded  island. 

Our  boat  glided  close  to  the  flower-like  stems  of  the 
columns  supporting  the  low  roof.     Far  down  in  the  clear 
depths  we  could  see  the   roots  of  the  pillars,  or  the.r 
phantom  reflections.     And  in  the  light  of  afternoon,  the 
water  was  so  vivid  a  green  that  the  colour  of  .t  seemed 
to  have  washed  off  from  the  painted  stones.    Onto  this  roof 
we  scrambled,  up  a  flight  of  steps,  and  found  that  we  were 
not  to  have  Philae  to  ourselves.     There  were  other  boa  s, 
other  tourists;  but  we  pretended  that  they  were  mvLs.ble, 
and  they  played  the  same  game  with  us.     Ignormg  one 
another,  the  rival  bands  wandered  about,  wondered  w..a 
the  place  would  be  like  with  the  water  "down,     quoted 
poetry  and  guide-books,  and  climb.4  the  pylon      T-om 
that  height  the  kiosk  called  -'Pharaoh's  Bed'   showed  a 
mirrored  double,  like  an  old  ivory  casket  with  jew-cUed 
sides,  piled  full  of  a  queen's  emeralds.     We  loitered;  we 
explored;  and  having  descended  sat  down  to  rest   dang- 
Ung  irreverent  feet  over  beryl  depths,  splashed  w-ith  gold. 
Thus  we  wliiled  away  an  hour,  perhaps.     Then  the  Set, 
impressed  at  first,  had  had  enough   of  the  merma.d- 
temple's  tragic  beauty.     Sir  John  Biddell  reminded  me 
that  it  had  been  a  long  day  for  the  ladies,  and  very  hot. 
Hadn't  we  better  get  back  to  the  Enchantress  before 
sunset?    But  that  was  exactly  what  some  of  us  did  not 

want  to  do.  .  . 

The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  retaimng  our  one 
small  boat,  with  two  rowers,  and  ending  off  the  two 
larger  "galleys"  with  their  full  complement  of  passengers. 
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exc-iUing  only  "Mrs.  Jones,"  Miss  Gilder,  Antoun 
Eff  nJ-.  tha  nie!;.nclioly  Cleopatra,  and  the  guilty  shep- 
herO  ).'  ■  ho  flock,  who  knew  he  had  no  business  to  desert 
his  sheep.  He  did  nevertheless  feel,  poor  brute,  that  after 
such  a  day  he  had  earned  a  little  pleasure,  and,  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  snatch  it  from  Fate,  despite  disap- 
proving glances.  Punishment,  however,  fell  as  soon  as 
it  was  due.  I  had  stayed  behind  with  the  intention  of 
amusing  Brigit.  But  Monny  took  her  from  me,  as 
if  she  had  bought  the  right  to  use  my  cliildliood's 
friend  whenever  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  to  want 
a  chaperon.  Instead  of  Biddy,  I  got  Cleopatra.  .Vnd  by 
this  time,  so  far  as  we  knew,  all  tourists  save  ourselves 
had  gone. 

I  knew  in  my  heart  that,  in  accusing  Monny  Gilder  ot 
claiming  Brigit  O'Neill  because  she  was  paying  her  ex- 
penses, I  did  the  girl  an  injustice.  Monny  was  afraid  of 
herself  with  Anthony.  I  saw  that  plainly,  since  the  fact 
had  been  laid  under  my  no.se  by  Mrs.  East.  She  feared 
the  glamour  of  this  magical  place,  perhaps,  and  felt  the 
need  of  Biddy's  companionship  to  keep  her  strong,  not 
realizing  that  any  one  else  was  yearning  for  the  lady. 
This  was  the  whole  front  of  her  offending;  yet  I  was  so 
disappointed  that  I  wanted  to  be  brutal.  Without  Biddy, 
I  should  wish  but  to  howl  at  the  sunset,  as  a  dog  bays  the 
moon.  And  feeling  thus  I  may  not  have  made  myself 
too  agreeable  to  Cleopatra.  In  any  case,  after  we  had 
sat  in  silence  for  a  while,  waiting  for  a  sunset  not  yet  ready 
to  arrive,  she  turned  reproachful  eyes  upon  me.  "Lord 
Ernest,"  she  said,  "I  think  you  had  better  go  and  join 
Monny." 
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late   to   be  of   any  use 
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"Why?"!  surlily  inquired, 
that    idea    of    yours   was   too 
now?" 

"I  do  think  so,"  she  replied.  "  FA'eri/thing  intertting 
IS  too  late  now.     Still,  you'd  hotter  go." 

"Are  you  tired  of  me?"  I  stupidly  catechised  her. 
"Well,  I  feel  as  it  I  should  like  to  be  alone   in  this 
wonderful  place.     I  want  to  think  back." 

"I  see,"  said  I,  scrambling  up  from  my  seat  on  the  edge 
of  the  temple  root,  and  trying  not  to  show  by  my  ex- 
pression that  I  was  pleased,  or  that  both  my  feet  had  gone 
to  sleep.  "In  that  case,  I'll  leave  you  to  the  spooks. 
May  none  but  the  right  ones  come!" 

"Thank  yon  "  she  returned  dryly;  and  I  limped  off, 
walking  on  air,  tempered  with  pins  and  needles.  Joy! 
my  luck  had  turned!  At  the  top  of  the  worn  stone 
stairway,  cut  in  the  pylon,  I  met  Biddy.  She  was  dim 
as  one  of  Cleopatra's  Ptolemaic  ghosts,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  pa.ssage;  but  to  me  that  darkness  was  brighter  than 
the  best  thing  in  sunsets. 

"Salutation  to  Ca;sar  from  one  about  to  die!"  I 
ejaculated. 

What  rfo  you  mean?"  she  asked. 
"I  mean  that  both  my  feet  are  fa.st  asleep,  and  I  shall 
certainly  fall  and  kill  myself  if  I  try  to  go  one  step  further, 
up  or  down." 

"You,  the  climber  of  impossible  cliffs  after  sea-birds' 
nests ! "  she  laughed.     But  she  stood  still. 

"I'm  after  something  better  than  sea-birds'  nests  now," 
said  I.  "The  question  is,  whether  it's  not  still  more 
inaccessible?" 
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"Are  you  talking  about  —  Monny?"  she  wanted  to 
know,  in  a  whisper. 

"Sit  down  and  I'll  tell  you,"  was  my  answer. 

"Oh,  not  here  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  if  it's  anythin;;  as 
private  as  that,"  Biddy  objected,  all  excitement  in  an 
instant.  "Let's  come  into  a  tiny  room  off  the  stair- 
way, which  the  guardian  showed  me  a  few  minutes  ago. 
There's  a  bench  in  it.  You  see,  he's  up  there  on  the  pylon 
roof  now  with  Monny  and  Captain  Fenton  (I  can't  call 
him  Antoun  when  I  talk  to  you;  its  too  silly!)  and 
he'll  probably  be  coming  down  in  a  minute.  Then, 
if  we  stop  where  we  are,  we'll  have  to  jump  up 
and  get  out  of  the  way,  to  let  him  pass.  And 
he's  sure  to  linger  and  work  off  his  English  on  us. 
I  don't  think  we'll  want  to  be  interrupted  that  way, 
do  you?" 

"No,  nor  any  other  way,"  I  agreed. 

"Oh,  but  what  about  the  sunset.'     We  may  mi.ss  it." 

"Hang  the  sunset!  Let  it  slide  —  down  behind  the 
Dam  if  it  likes!" 

"I  don't  wonder  you  feel  .so,  you  poor  dear,"  Bidd^' 
sympathized,  "when  it's  a  question  of  Monny,  and  all  our 
hopes  going  to  pieces  the  way  thoy  are  doing,  every 
minute.     There  isn't  a  second  to  lose." 

So  we  went  into  the  little  room  in  the  tower,  which  was 
lit  only  by  a  small  square  opening  over  our  heads.  We 
sat  down  on  the  bench.  It  was  beautifully  dark.  I 
began  to  talk  to  Biddy.  We  had  forgotten  my  feet;  and 
I  forgot  Mrs.  East.  But  I  must  tell  what  was  happening 
to  her  at  the  time  (as  I  learned  afterward,  through  the 
confession  of  an  impenitent),  Iiefore  I  begin  to  tell  what 
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happened  to  us.     Otherwise  the  situation  wliich  developed 

can't  be  made  clear. 

I  left  C^lcopatra  calling  spirits  from  the  va-sty  deep,  or 
rather  one  spirit;  the  spirit  of  Antony.  I  am  morally  sure 
that  any  other  would  luive  been  de  trap.  And  sailing  to 
her  across  llic  wide  water  from  Shellal  came  Marcus 
Antonius  Lark. 

I  can't  say  whether  she  considered  him  an  answer  to 
her  prayer,  or  a  denial  of  it.  Anyhow,  there  he  was; 
better,  perhaps,  than  nobody,  until  she  learned  from  his 
own  lips  —  tactless  though  ardent  lips  —  that  he  had 
come  from  Cairo  to  Assuan,  from  Assuan  to  Philae,  to 
see  her.  Then  she  took  alarm,  and  remarked  in  the  old, 
conventional  way  of  women,  that  they'd  "better  go 
look  for  the  others."  But  Sir  Marcus  hadn't  spent  his 
money,  time,  and  gray  matter  in  hurrying  to  Philae 
from  Shellal,  for  nothing.  Finding  himself  too  late  to 
catch  us  at  Assuan,  he  had  paid  for  a  special  train  in 
order  to  follow  hb  "Enchantress"  (the  lady  and    the 

boat). 

Taking  a  felucca  with  a  fine  spread  of  canvas  and  many 
rowers,  which  (characteristically)  he  bargained  for  at 
the  Shellal  landing-place,  he  sailed  across  to  the  moored 
steamer,  only  to  learn  from  Kruger  that  we  had  gone  on 
our  expedition  to  Philae.  That  meant  a  long  sail  and 
ro^^  for  the  impatient  lover.  For  us,  the  longer  it  wa^, 
the  better:  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  our  best  day.  But 
for  him  it  must  have  been  tedious,  despite  a  good  breeze 
that  filled  the  sails  and  helped  the  rowers. 

On  his  way  to  the  temple,  he  met  the  galleys  going 
"home"  to  the  Enchantress  I  sis.     An  instant's  shock 
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of  disappointment,  and  then  the  glad  relief  of  realizing 
that  the  one  he  sought  was  still  at  the  place  where  he 
wished  to  find  her.  There  were  only  four  Obstacles  which 
might  prevent  an  ideal  meeting.  The  names  of  these 
Obstacles,  in  his  mind  were:  Jones,  Gilder,  Fenton,  and 
Borrow;  and  being  an  expert  in  abolishing  Obstacles,  the 
great  Sir  Martus  began  to  map  out  a  plan  of  action. 

Luckily  ftJr  him,  our  small  l)oat  had  moved  out  of 
Cleopatra's  sight,  as  she  sat  and  dreamed  on  the  low 
temple-roof,  while  we  four  Obstacles  disported  ourselves 
on  different  parts  of  the  high  pylon.  The  two  Nubians 
wished  to  play  a  betting  game  with  a  kind  of  Egj-ptian 
Jack-stones,  and  it  wa.s  not  desirable  that  the  ijensive 
lady  should  behold  them  doing  it.  Observing  the  grace- 
ful figure  of  Mrs.  East  silhouetted  against  the  sky's 
eternal  flame  of  blue,  and  at  the  same  time  noticing  that 
she  could  not  see  the  waiting  boat,  Sir  Marcus  got  his 
inspiration.  He  knew  that  the  four  Obstacles  were  some- 
where about  the  temple.  Now  was  his  great  chance, 
while  they  were  out  of  the  way!  And  if  he  resolved  to 
play  them  a  trick,  perhaps  he  salved  his  cor  science  by 
telling  it  that  the  Obstacles,  male  and  female,  ought  to 
thank  him. 

Cleopatra  probably  thought,  if  she  glanced  up  to  see  his 
boat:  "Oh  dear,  another  load  of  tourists !"  and  promptly 
looked  down  to  avoid  the  horrid  vision.  By  the  time 
Sir  Marcus  came  within  "How  do  you  do?"  distance, 
he  had  bribed  our  waiting  boatmen  to  row  away.  This 
in  order  not  to  be  caught  in  a  lie. 

With  our  Nubians  and  their  craft  out  of  his  watery 
way,  he  was  free  to  fib  when  the  time  came.     "Go  look 
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for  the  others?"  he  echoed  Mrs.  East's  proposal.     "Why, 
they've  gone.     I  met  them." 

"Gone!  And  left  me  behind  when  they  knew  I  was 
here?"  she  exclaimed.  "They  can't  have  done  such  a 
thing." 

"I'm  afraid  there's  been  a  mistake,"  replied  Sir  Marcus 
presently.  " They  certainly /laif  gone.  I  met  the  boat. 
Borrow  wa-s  expecting  me  to-day,  you  know  —  or  maylx; 
you  don't  know.  And  when  he  saw  me  in  my  felucca,  he 
stooped  his  to  explain  that  evidently  there'd  been  a 
contretemps."  (I'm  sure  Lark  mispronounced  that  word!) 
"The  temple  guardian  said  a  gentleman  had  arrived  and 
taken  the  lady  who  was  waiting,  off  in  a  boat.  Of  course 
Borrow  thought  I  had  come  along,  and  persuaded  you  to 
go  with  me,  after  telling  the  guardian  to  let  him  know. 
I  expoct  the  guardian's  got  mighty  Uttle  English:  and 
they  say  white  ladies  all  look  alike  to  blacks.  He  must 
have  mixed  you  up  with  some  other  lady.  I  suppose 
my  folks  haven't  been  the  only  people  at  Pliilae  since 
you  came?" 

Mrs.  East  admitted  that  a  number  of  "creatures"  had 
come  and  gone.  But  she  thought  all  had  vanished  before 
the  departure  of  the  galleys. 

"You  see  you  thought  wrong.  That's  all  there  is 
to  it,"  Sir  Marcus  assured  her.  And  having  taken  these 
elaborate  measures  to  secure  the  lady's  society  for  him- 
self alone  (Nubian  rowers  don't  count)  he  proceeded  to 
lure  her  hastily  into  his  own  boat,  lest  any  or  all  of  the 
Obstacles  should  arrive  to  spoil  his  coup. 

That  was  the  manner  of  our  marooning. 

At  the  time,  we  were  ignorant  of  what  was  happening 
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l>ehind  our  backs;  the  sunset  for  instance,  and  the  only 
available  Iwat  calmly  rowiiiR  away  from  tiie  drowned 
Temple  of  I'hilae. 

We  were  thinking  of  soiielhinR  else;  and  so  was  Sir 
Marcus,  or  he  would  not  have  forgotten  the  repentant 
promise  he  made  liiiuself,  soon  to  send  back  a  boat  and 
take  us  off.  We  were,  tlierefore,  in  the  position  of  unre- 
iiearscd  actors  in  a  play  who  don't  know  what  awaits 
them  in  the  next  act:  wliile  tliose  wlio  may  read  this 
can  see  the  whole  situation  from  above,  below,  and  on 
both  sides.  Four  of  us,  marooned  at  Pliilae,  not  knowing 
it,  and  night  coming  on. 
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WHAT  WE  SAID:   WHAT  WE  HEARD 

"Biddy,  you  were  never  wiser  in  your  life,"  I  exploded 
as  I  got  her  on  the  bench.  "  You  warned  me  there  wasn't 
a  second  to  lose.  I've  lost  years  already,  and  I  can't 
stand  it  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  longer,  without 
telling  you  how  I  love  you!" 

"My  goodness!"  gasped  Biddy.  "Do  be  serious  for 
once.  Duffer.  This  is  no  time  for  jokes.  Don't  you 
know  you've  delayed  and  delayed  in  spite  of  my  ad- 
vice, till  you've  practically  lost  that  girl?  And  if  there's 
any  chance  left " 

"The  only  chance  I  want  is  with  you,"  I  said.  "Dar- 
ling, I  want  you  with  my  heart  and  soul,  and  all  there  is 
of  me.    Have  I  any  chance?" 

"And  how  long  since  were  you  taken  this  way?" 
demanded  Biddy,  at  her  most  Irish,  staring  at  me 
through  the  darkness  of  the  little  dim  room  in  the 
pylon. 

"Ever  since  you  were  an  adorable  darling  of  four 
years,"  I  assured  her.  "Only  I  was  interrupted  by 
going  to  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  your  being  married. 
But  the  love  has  always  been  there,  in  a  deep  under- 
tone. The  music's  never  stopped  once.  It  never 
could.    And  when  I  saw  you  on  the  Laconia " 
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'"iou  fell  in  love  with  Monny!"  breathlessly  she  cut 
nic  short. 

"Xotliing  of  the  kind,"  I  rontraelirtcd  licr  fiorcciy. 
"Viu  Oi  h-ral  me  to  fall  in  love  with  .Miss  (Jildcr.  I 
objected  politely.  \on  oxcrnded  my  objections,  or 
tried  to.  I  lot  yon  tliink  you  iiad.  And  for  a  while 
after  tliat,  yon  know  i)crfectly  well,  liiddy,  the  Set  gave 
me  no  time  to  think  any  thoughts  at  all,  connected  with 
myself," 

"\ou  poor  fellow,  you  hue  been  a  slave!"  The  soft- 
iiearted  anp-l  was  caught  in  the  trap  set  for  her  pity. 

"And  a  martyr.  A  double-dyed  martyr.  I  deserve 
n  reward.  Give  it  to  me,  liiddy.  Promise,  here  in  this 
beautiful  Marriage  Temple,  to  marry  me.  Let  me  take 
care  of  you  all  the  rest  of  your  life." 

"  My  patience,  a  nice  reward  for  you  !"she  snapped.  "  Let 
you  be  hoist  by  the  same  petard  that's  always  lying  around 
to  hoist  me!  What  do  you  think  of  me,  Duffer  — and 
after  .dl  the  proofs  we've  just  had  of  the  dangerous 
creature  I  am.»  Why.  the  whole  trouble  at  Luxor  was 
on  my  account.  Even  you  must  see  that.  Monny 
and  I  wouldn't  have  been  let  into  Rechid's  house  if 
those  secret  men  hadn't  persuaded  him  to  play  into  their 
hands,  and  revenge  himself  on  you  men  as  well  as  on 
us,  for  interfering  with  Mabel.  I*  was  their  plot,  not 
Rechid's,  we  escaped  from!  And  it  was  theirs  at  the 
Temple  of  Mat,  too.  Rechid  was  only  their  cat's-paw, 
thinking  he  played  his  own  hand.  Just  what  they 
wanted  to  do  I  can't  tell,  but  I  can  tell  from  what  one  of 
them  said  to  Monny  in  the  temple,  that  they  took  her 
for  Richard  O'Brien's  daughter.     Poor  child,  her  love 
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for  me  and  all  her  affectionate  treatment  of  me,  must 
have  ma.le  it  seem  likely  enough  to  Miem  that  she  ^.•as 
Esme.  snfcly  disguised  as  an  imi)ortunt  youiifj  personaRC, 
to  travel  witli  lier  stepmother.  Hedr  must  have  assured 
his  emplojers  that  he  was  eerlain  the  pale  t;irl  was  really 
Miss  (;ilder;  so  they  thoufiht  the  other  one  with  me  must 
be  Esme.  Vou  ean't  luUKh  at  my  fears  any  morel  And 
I  ask  you  again,  what  do  you  think  of  me,  to  believe  I'd 
mix  you  uj)  in  my  future  scrapes?" 

"I  think  you're  the  darling  of  the  world,"  said  I. 
"x\nd  my  one  talent,  as  you  must  have  noticed,  i.s  getting 
X  '■  .pie  out  of  scrape.  It'll  be  wasted  if  I  can't  have  you. 
n  -ides,  under  the  wing  of  an  Embassy  i-o  one  will  dare 
to  try  and  steal  you,  or  blow  you  up.  Well  be  diplo- 
mats together,  Biddy.  Come!  You  bay  I've  'dufled* 
all  my  life,  to  get  what  I  wanted.  Certainly  I've  done  a 
lot  of  genuine  duffing  in  love;  but  do  bear  out  your  own 
e-Kpressed  opinion  of  the  work  by  saving  it  from  failure. 
Couldn't  you  try  and  like  me  a  little,  if  only  for  that? 
You  were  always  so  unselfish." 

"Hush!"  said  Biddy,  suddenly,  "Hush!" 
"  Do  you  hate  me,  then?     Is  it  by  any  chance,  Anthony, 
you  love?" 

"  No  —  no !    Hold  your  tongue.  Duffer." 
" '  No'  to  both  questions?     I  shan't  stop  till  you  answer." 
"No,  to  both,  then!     Now  will  you  be  silent?" 
"Not  unless  you  say  you  do  care  for  me." 
"Yes  — yes,  I  do  care.     But,  Sh!    Don't  you  hear, 
they're  talking  just  outside  that  window  in  the  wall? 
If  you  can't  keep  a  still  tongue  in  your  head,  then  for 
all  the  saints  whis   ^r!" 
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Her  broRui-  was  exquisite,  and  .so  was  she.  I  wor- 
shipped licr.  When  I  slipiK-d  my  arm  round  her 
waist,  she  dared  not  cry  oiil.  'Hie  same  wlioii  I 
clasped  her  hand.  Things  were  coniinf;  my  way  at 
last.  And  if  I  put  my  lips  close  apiiiist  her  ear 
I  could  whisiwr  as  low  as  she  liked.  I  liked  it  loo. 
And  I   laved  the  ear. 

Phe  wa.s  rinht.  They  were  indeed  talking  just  outside 
the  window,  Monny  Gilder  and  .\ntliony  Fenton.  The 
prologue  was  evidently  over,  and  the  first  act  was  on. 
It  began  well,  with  a  touch  of  human  interest  certain  to 
plea.se  an  audience.  Hut  unfortunately  for  every  one 
concerned,  this  was  a  [irivate  rehearsal  for  actors  only, 
not  a  public  performance.  Biddy  and  I  had  no  business 
in  the  dark  auditorium.  We  were  deadheads.  We  had 
sneaked  in  without  paying.  The  .situation  was  one  for 
a  nightmare. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  let  me  cough,  or  knock  .something 
over!"  I  implored  Biddy '.s  ear.  which  (it  struck  me  at 
the  moment)  was  more  like  a  flower  than  an  unsym- 
pathetic shell,  best  similes  to  the  contrary.  "Iio  could 
have  imagined  that  it  would  be  so  heavenly  a  sensation 
to  have  your  nose  tickled  by  a  woman's  hair? 

"There's  nothing  you  can  knock  over,  but  me,"  Biddy 
retorted,  as  fiercely  as  she  could  in  a  voice  no  louder  than  a 
mosquito's.  ".Vnd  if  you  cough,  I'll  know  you're  a  dog- 
in-the-manger." 

"  Why.' "  curiosity  forced  me  to  pursue. 

"Because,  you  donkey,  ye  say  ye  don't  want  her 
yourself,  yet  ye  won't  give  yer  licst  friend  a  chance!" 

"Can'v  be  a  dog  and  a  aonkey  at  the  same  time,"  I 
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murmured,     '•(hooiic  which,  unci  stick  to  if  ifycwsntmc 
to  know  wlint  yc  mean." 

"Why,  you  —  you  Man,  don't  yc  .spp,  if  wp  inlcmipl 
nl  suc'li  a  minute,  and  such  a  conversation,  tlicy  can  nerir 
bcKin  ngain  where  they  left  off?  If  you  'd  wanted  her. 
I'll  have  tried  to  save  her  for  ye,  ut  any  cost.  But  us  ye 
don't,  for  goodness'  sake  (,'ive  the  two  llicir  cliunee  to 
coino  to  an  understandin),'.  Now  be  still,  I  tell  yo,  or 
they  may  hear  us." 

"We  can't  just  sit  and  eavesdrop." 
"Stop  yer  ears  then.     It'll  take  both  hands." 
It  would;  which  is  the  rea.son  I  didn't  do  it.     That 
would  have  been  asking  too  much,  of  the  most  honourable 
man,  in  the  circumstances. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  outside  went  on  talking.  Be- 
lieving themselves  ti  l)e  alone  with  the  sunset,  there  wius 
no  reason  to  lower  their  voices.  They  spoke  in  ordinary 
tones,  though  what  they  .said  was  not  ordinary;  and  we 
on  the  other  side  of  the  little  unglazed  window  could  not 
help  hearing  every  word. 

"I've  been  wanting  to  say  it  for  a  long  time,"  ii'  . 
voice  like  that  of  a  penitent  child  Monny  was  tollo\.  i\v^ 
up  something  we  had  (fortunately)  lost.  "Only  how 
could  I  begin  it?  I  don't  see  even  now  how  I  did  begin, 
exactly.  It's  almost  easy  though,  since  I  have  begun. 
I  was  horrid  —  Aomd.  I  can't  forgive  myself,  yet  f 
want  you  to  forgive  me  for  doing  your  whole  race  a 
shameful  injustice,  for  not  understanding  it,  or  you, 
or  —  or  anything.  You've  shown  me  what  a  modern 
Egyptian  man  can  be,  in  spite  of  things  I've  read  and 
heard,  and  been  silly  enough  to  believe.    Oh,  it  isn't 
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just  tliut  you  come  from  some  great  family,  uii.l  that 
you  could  call  yourself  a  prince  if  you  lik«l,  ffl.s  Ix.nl 
Krnest  says.  He's  told  m.^  lu.w  you  could  have  a 
fortune,  and  a  gn-at  place  in  your  country  if  y„u-J 
rc<-oncile  yourself  with  your  Krandfuther  in  (•..n>tanti- 
nople;  but  that  you  womH,  Iwcause  it  w„uld  mean  «<.iM« 
aRainst  En>.'land.  It  isn't  your  pasition,  but  «l.at  you 
are.  that  luus  nuide  me  sec  how  small  an.l  ri.licuh.us  J\e 
been,  Antoun  Effendi.  Can  you  (.ossibly  f-r^-ive  n.o  f„, 
the  way  I  treated  you  at  first,  now  I've  confes.sed  an.l  told 
you  I'm  \cry,  very  sorry  and  ashanuHl?" 

"I  would  forgive  you,  if  there  were  anything  to 
forgive,"  Vnthony  answorcl.  And  it  must  have  taken 
pretty  «,H  all  his  immense  self-control  to  go  on  speaking 
to  the  girl  in  l'r..nch  -  an  alien  language -^  jus (  then. 
"Perhaps  there  would  t>c  somchitig  to  forgive,  if  I 
weren't  on  my  side  a  great  deal  more  to  IJame'  than 
you.     Will  you  let  mc  confess?" 

"If  you  wish.  Otherwise,  you  needn't.  For  I've 
deserved " 

''  I  do  wish.     Dul  first,  will  you  answer  me  a  question?  " 
"I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  ask  me  a  question  I  oughtn't 
to  answer." 

"It's  only  this:  Did  Ernest  Borrow  tcU  yon  anything 
else  about  me?  " 

"Nothing,  except  his  opinion  of  you.  And  you  must 
know  that,  by  this  time." 

"I  think  I  do.  OrMrs.Jones-orMrs.East?  Neither 
have  — for  any  reason  —  advised  you  to  apologize  to 
me  for  what  you  very  nobly  felt  w*i  wrong  in  your 
conduct?" 
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"No.    Not  a  soul  has  advised  me.    If  they  had " 

She  didn't  finish,  but  Biddy  and  I  both  knew  the 
Monny-habit  of  conscientiously  going  against  advice. 

"Thank  you.  You've  changed  your  opinion  of  me, 
then,  without  urging  from  outside." 

"It  has  all  come  fiom  iniiidc.  From  recognition  of 
—  of  what  you  are,  and  what  you've  done  for  —  for  us 
all.  You've  been  a  hero.  And  you've  been  kind  as  well 
as  brave,  .\ntoun  Effcndi,  I  think  you  are  a  very  great 
gentleman,  and  I  respect  Egyptians  for  your  sake." 

"Wait!"  said  Anthony.  "You  haven't  heard  my  con- 
fession. When  I  first  saw  you  on  the  terrace  at  Shep- 
heard's,  I  willed  you  to  look  at  me,  and  you  did  look." 

"How  strange!  Yes,  I  felt  it.  Something  made  nm 
look.  Why  did  you  will  me,  .\ntoun  Effeudi?  "  Monny 's 
voice  was  soft.  But  it  was  not  like  a  child's  now. 
It  was  a  woman's  voice. 

Listening  with  tingling  ears,  I  knew  what  she  wanted 
him  to  answer.  Perhaps  he  also  knew,  but  he  boldly 
told  the  truth.  "It  was  a  kind  of  wager  I  made  with 
myself.  There  was  some  troublesome  business  I  had 
to  carry  out  in  Cairo.  A  good  deal  hung  upon  it.  I 
saw  your  profile.  You  didn't  turn  my  way,  and  I 
said  to  myself:  'If  by  wilUng  I  can  make  that  girl  look 
at  me,  I'll  take  it  for  a  sign  that  I  shall  succeed  in  my 
work.'  " 

" Oh  I     It  was  nothing  to  do  with  me?" 

"Not  then.     Afterward  I  knew  that,  while  I  thought 

my  own  free  will  suggested  my  influencing  you,  it  was 

destiny  that  influenced  me.     Kismet!     It  had  to  happen 

so.     But  you  punished  me  for  my  presumption.     You 
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treated  me  as  if  I  Tere  a  slave,  a  Thing  that  hardly  had  a 
place  in  your  world." 

"I  know!  That's  what  I've  asked  you  to  forgive  me 
for." 

"And  because  you've  asked  rac  to  forgive,  I'm  telling 
you  this.  I  was  furious;  and  I  said,  'She  shall  be  sorry. 
I  will  make  her  sorry.'  My  whole  wish  was  to  humble 
you.  I  wanted  to  conquer,  and  though  you  classed  me 
with  .servants,  to  be  your  master." 

"I  don't  blame  you,  Antoun  Effendi!  And  you  have 
conquered,  in  a  better  way  than  you  meant  when  you 
were  angry  and  hating  me.  You've  conquered  by  show- 
ing your  true  self.  You  are  my  friend.  That's  what 
you  want,  isn't  it.'  —  Not  to  be  my  master,  when  you 
don't  hate  me  any  longer." 

"No,  that  is  not  what  I  want.  I  still  want  to  be  your 
master." 

"Then  you  do  hate  me,  even  now?" 

"No,  I  don't  hate  you.  Mademoiselle  Gilder,  although 
you've  punished  me  over  and  over  again  for  being  the 
brute  I  was  at  first.  You  have  conquered  me,  not  I 
you.  But  I  don't  want  to  be  your  friend.  If  you  didn't 
look  at  me  as  being  a  man  beyond  the  pale,  you  would 
understand  very  well  what  I  want." 

"Don't  say  that!"  cried  Monny,  quickly.  "Don't 
say  that  you're  a  man  beyond  the  pale.  I  can't  stand  it. 
Oh!  I  (to  know  what  you  want.  I  do  understand. 
I  think  I  should  have  died  if  you  hadn't  wanted  it.  And 
yet  —  I  could  almost  die  because  you  do." 

"You  could  die  because  I  love  you?" 
"Yes,  of  joy  —  and " 
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"  You  care  for  me?  "■ 

"Wait!  I  could  die  of  joy,  and  sorrow-too.  Joy,  be- 
cause I  do  care,  and  ray  heart  longs  for  you  to  care. 
Sorrow,  because  —  oh,  it's  the  saddest  thing  in  the  world, 
but  we  can  never  be  any  more  to  each  other  than  we  are 
now." 

"You  say  that  so  firmly,  because  you  think  of  me  in 
your  heart  as  a  man  of  Egypt.  Dearest  and  most  beau- 
tiful, you  are  great  enough  if  you  choose,  to  mount  to 
your  happiness  over  your  prejudice.    If  you  can  love 

me  in  spite  of  what  I  am " 

"I  love  you  in  spite  of  it,  and  because  of  it,  too;  and 
for  every  reason,  and  for  no  reason." 

"Thank  God  for  that!  You've  said  this  to  me  against 
your  convictions.     I  have  won." 

"  No,  for  it's  all  I  can  ever  say.  There  can  be  no  more 
between  us." 

"You  couldn't  love  me  enough  to  be  my  wife,  though 
I  tell  you  now  that  you're  the  star  of  my  soul?  Never 
till  I  saw  you,  have  I  loved  a  woman  or  spoken  a  word 
of  love  to  one,  except  my  beautiful  mother.  I've  kept 
all  for  you,  more  than  I  dreamed  I  had  to  give.  And 
it's  yours  for  ever  and  ev^r.  But  just  because  you've 
said  to  yourself  that  we're  of  stranger  ra^es,  who  mustn't 
meet  in  love,  you  raise  a  barrier  between  us.  Are  our 
souls  of  stranger  races?" 

"No.  Sometimes  it  almost  seems  as  if  our  souls  were 
one.  You  have  waked  mine  with  a  spark  from  your  own. 
I  think  I  was  fast  asleep.  I  didn't  know  I  had  a  soul  — 
scarcely  even  a  heart.  But  now  I  know!  Learning  to 
know  you  has  taught  me  to  know  myself.     And  if  I'm 
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kinder  to  everybody,  all  the  rest  of  my  life  —  even  silly 
rich  people  I  used  to  think  didn't  need  kindness  —  it 
will  be  through  loving  you.  I'm  not  afraid  to  tell  you 
that,  and  though  I  used  to  be  afraid  I  might  love  you, 
I'm  glad  I  do,  now  —  glad !  I  shall  never  regret  anything, 
even  when  I  suffer.  And  I  shall  suffer,  when  we're 
parted." 

"You're  .sure  we  mast  part?" 

"Sure,  because  there's  no  other  way,  being  what  we 
arc,   and  life  being  what   it  Ls.     Always   I've  thought 
since  my  father  died,  that  he  was  near  me,  watching  to 
see  what  I  did  with  ray  life,     i'or  he  loved  me  dearly, 
and  I  loved  him.     We  were  everything  to  each  other. 
Even  if  that  were  the  only  reason,  I  couldn't  do  a  thing 
that  would  have  broken  his  heart.     It  would  be  treach- 
erous, now  that  he's  helpless  to  forbid  me.     Don't  you 
see.'  " 
"I  see.     And  if  it  were  not  for  that  reason.'" 
"If  it  were  not  for  that  —  oh,  I  don't  know,  I  don't 
know!    But  yes,  I  do  know.     The  truth  comes  to  me. 
It  speaks  out  of  my  heart.     If  it  were  only  for  myself 
if  I  felt  free  from  a  vow,  nothing  could  make  me  say 
to  you, '  Go  out  of  my  life ! '  " 

"  That's  what  I  wanted  to  be  sure  of.  I  could  thank  you 
on  my  knees  for  those  words.  For  I,  too,  have  made  a 
vow  which  I  won't  break.  And  if  I  were  free  of  it,  I 
might  tell  you  a  thing  now  which  would  beat  down  the 
barrier.  Well!  W'e  will  keep  our  vows,  both  of  us,  my 
Queen." 

"Yes,  we  must  keep  them.  But  oh,  how  are  we  to 
bear  it?     Fate  has  brought  us  together,  and  it's  going  to 
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part  us.  Wc  love  each  otJicr,  and  we  must  go  out  of  one 
another's  lives.  What  shall  we  do  when  we  can't  see eacli 
other  any  more  —  ever  any  more?" 

"That  time  shidl  not  come." 

"But  it  must  —  .soon." 

"Will  you  trust  me,  till  Khartum.'" 

"I'll  trust;    J  always." 

"I  mean  for  a  special  thing  —  just  till  Khartum.  In 
the  foolish  days  when  I  wished  to  conquer  you,  and  make 
you  humble  yourself  to  me,  I  vowed  by  my  mother's 
love  that  I'd  not  tell  you,  or  let  Borrow  tell,  a  fact  about 
myself  which  might  win  your  favour.  It  was  a  bad  vow 
to  make:  a  stupid  vow.  But  a  vow  by  my  mother's 
love  I  could  not  break,  any  more  than  you  can  break 
one  to  your  father's  memory.  I'll  abide  by  it:  but  trust 
me  till  Khartum,  and  there  you  shall  know  what  I  can't 
tell  you  now.    I  always  hoped  you  would  find  out  there 

—  if  we  went  as  far  as  Khartum  together.    Then  I  hoped, 
because  I  was  a  conceited  fool.     Now  I  hope  this  thinf; 

—  and  all  it  means  —  because  I  am  your  lover." 

"Ah,  dear  Antoun,  don't  hope.  Because  it  seems  to 
me  that  nothing  nearer  than  Heaven  can  bring  us  the 
kind  of  happiness  you  want." 

"If  you  hadn't  told  me  you  cared,  nothing  that  may 
come  at  Khartum  could  have  brought  any  happiness  to 
me  at  all.  For  it  would  have  been  too  late  after  that,  for 
you  to  say  you  cared  —  and  for  the  word  to  have  the 
value  it  has  now.  You've  said  it  —  in  spite  of  yourself. 
Trust  me  for  the  rest.     Will  you?  " 

"If  you  ask  me  like  that  — yes.  I  trust  you.  Though 
i  don't  understand." 


ii 
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"Tbafs  what  I  want.  Say  this.  '  I  bolicvp  that  we 
shall  be  happy;  and  I  trust  without  inderstandinB,  that 
It  will  be  proved  at  Khnrtum." " 

Aronny  :epeated  the  words  after  him.  And  although 
!  wa,s  that  vile  worm,  an  eavesdropiM-r,  I  wa.s  so  happv  tli  ■■ 
I  could  have  picked  Biddy  up  in  my  arms,  and  waved  h, , 
I'ke  a  flag.  .Anthony  was  goiuK  to  be  happy,  and  that 
ought  to  be  a  good  omen  that  I  slmuld  be  happy  too. 

"I  am  almost  happy  now,"  Monny  went  on.  "Hap- 
pier than  I  thought  I  could  be,  with  things  as  they  are. 
I  u.sed  to  be  miserable,  partly  about  myself,  partly  be- 
cause I  thought  you  were  in  love  with  Biddy  (you  were 
no  much  nicer  to  her  than  me!),  and  partly  because  I 
believed,  till  I  knew  you  well,  that  you  wanted  to  marry 
Aunt  Clara  for  money,  though  you  cared  for  some 
one  else.  I  even  told  Lord  Ernest  that  about  you. 
I  had  to  tell  somebody!  And  besides,  I  felt  it  would 
be  good  for  him  to  think  you  cared  for  Biddy.  Being 
jealous  might  wake  him  up  to  see  that  he  was  in  love 
with  her  himself.  He  really  u  rather  a  duffer  at 
times!  And  oh,  talking  of  him  and  Biddy  reminds  me 
of  them!    ^Tiere  can  they  be,  all  this  time.'" 

"Heaven  alone  knows  —  or  cares,"  replied  Anthonv. 
And  I  realized  the  truth  of  the  proverb  about  listeners, 
even  where  their  best  friends  are  concerned.     I  was  ol>Iij,'e<I 
to  kiss  Biddy  to  keep  from  laughing  out  loud.     And  she 
couldn't  scream  or  box  my  ears,  or  all  our  dreadful  precau- 
tions would  have  been  vain. 
"We  must  find  them,"  said  Monny 
"Why?" 
"Oh,  if  we  don't,  they  might  find  vs." 
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Anthony  laughed  — a  give-away,  English-sounding 
laugh.  But  Monny  did  not  recognize  its  birthplace.  Her 
own  laugh  interrupted  it  too  soon,  ringing  out  so  happily, 
it  probably  surprised  herself. 

"Ij  they  find  us  here!"  quavered  Biddy,  clinging  to  mc. 
"They  can't,  it  only  you'll  letme  hold  you  tightenough," 
I  whispered.     "If  they  look  in,  they'll  just  take  us  for  a 
black  spot  in  the  dark ! " 

But  they  didn't  look  in.  They  went  downstairs.  And 
then  was  the  time  to  get  in  the  rest  of  my  deadly  work 
with  Biddy.  We  must  wait  a  few  minutes,  or  they 
couldn't  help  knowing  we'd  been  near  them:  and  I  made 
the  best  use  of  those  few  minutes.  Biddy  wouldn't  prom- 
ise anything,  but  said  that  she  would  think  it  over,  and 
let  me  know  the  result  of  her  thinking  in  a  day  or  two. 

To  our  great  surprise,  on  arriving  in  open  air  at  the 
level  of  the  roof  below,  we  saw  that  the  sun  was  gone,  and 
a  slim  young  moon  was  sliding  down  the  rose-red  trail. 
It  is  indeed  wonderful,  say  prophets  of  the  obvious,  hcA- 
quickly  time  passes  when  your  attention  is  engaged! 
And  one  comfort  of  being  obvious  b,  that  you  are  gen- 
erally right. 

We  tried  to  flit  forth  from  the  dark  recess  of  the  pylon 
stairway  without  being  seen  or  heard;  but  as  luck  wouUl 
have  it,  Monny  and  Fenton  had  had  just  time  to  dis- 
cover that  our  boat  was  gone.  The  girl  was  hunting  for 
us,  to  see  if  we  were  "anywhere."  or  if  in  some  mad  freak 
we  could  have  gone  off  and  left  them  to  their  fate.  As 
we  sneaked  guiltily  out,  she  caught  us. 

"Biddy!  Lord  Ernest  I  "she  exclaimed.  "^Vhy  — why 
—  you  have  been  upstairs! " 
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A  good  rule  for  diplomaU,  duffers,  and  others,  is  never 

to  tell  a  falsehood  when  there  is  no  hope  that  any  one  will 

believe  it. 
"We  —  er  —  yes,"  we  both  mt  mbled. 
"But  — there  isn't  any  upstairs  except  — where  we 

were." 

"Yes  there  is,"  Biddy  assured  her  hastily  —  too  hastily. 
"  You  were  on  the  roof.  We  were  in  the  little  room  of  the 
guardian." 

"He  showed  it  to  us.  There's  a  window.  Oh,  we  were 
under  \V.     You  must  both  have  heard." 

"Murder  will  out,"  f  said,  with  the  calmness  of  de- 
spair. But  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  a  way 
of  using  the  weapon  which  threatened,  as  a  boomerang. 

"Dearest,"  Biddy  adjured  her  beloved,  humbly,  "you 
wouldn't  have  had  us  spoil  everything  by  moving,  would 
you?  I  said  to  the  Duffer  when  he  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing desperate,  'If  we  interrupt  them,  nothing  will  ever 
come  right '  " 

"Besides,   we   were   too   busy   getting   engaged  our- 
selves," said  I,  "to  bother  for  long  about  what  anybody 
else  was  saying  or  doing." 
"You  were!     Oh,  Biddy,  that's  what  I've  prayed  for." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort!"  began  Mrs.  O'Brien,  fero- 
ciously. But  the  boomerang  had  come  to  my  hand,  and 
I'd  caught  it  on  the  fly.  'before  she  could  go  on  contra- 
dicting me,  Anthony,  followed  by  the  guardian  of  the  tem- 
ple, had  mounted  the  steps  from  the  lower  ledge  of  the 
roof,  where  we  had  landed  in  the  afternoon. 

"It  wasn't  you  who  took  the  boat,  then,  for  a  joke!" 
said  Fenton,  at  sight  of  us.    And  the  mystery  of  our 
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felucca's  disapp«Brance  had  to  be  discussed.  Biddy  saw 
to  it  that  Monny  couldn't  edge  in  a  word  on  the  forbidden 
subject.  IIow  those  two  would  talk  later,  in  Miss  Gilder's 
stateroom! 

Nobody  could  explain  what  had  happened,  not  even 
the  guardian.  He,  it  seemed,  spent  his  night  nt  the  siren 
temple  in  the  water,  sleeping  in  the  cell  where  I  had 
blackmailed  Biddy,  and  not  even  a|)|)earing  to  know 
that  the  custom  scintillated  with  romance.  By  and  by 
his  companion  who  joined  him  'or  night  wo.-k,  would 
arrive  in  a  small  boat,  bringing  food;  but  this  man 
i-ov.ed  himself,  and  neither  could  leave  the  temple  again 
that  night. 

"  You  will  lend  the  boat  to  us,"  said  Anthony.  "  We'll 
row,  and  send  it  back  to  you  here  by  some  one  who  is 
trustworthy." 

"We  hav-  no  right  to  lend  the  boat,"  returned  the 
Nubian, 

"Then  I  will  steal  it,"  replied  the  Hadji. 

But  none  of  us  cared  how  long  a  time  might  pass  before 
deliverance  came.  The  Enchantress  lais  couldn't  steam 
away  and  leave  her  Conductor  behind.  As  Mrs.  East 
had  disappeared,  I  vaguely  associated  the  puzzle  of  our 
missing  craft  with  Sir  Marcus;  and  anyhow,  curiosity 
wasn't  the  strongest  emotion  in  my  being  just  then. 
I  thought  that  perhaps  never  in  my  life  again  would 
love  and  romance  and  beauty  all  blend  together  in 
one,  as  here  at  Philae  in  the  moonlight.  The  sharp 
sickle  of  the  young  moon  cut  a  silver  edge  on  each  tiny 
wave,  that  murmured  against  the  submerged  pillars  like 
a  chanting  of  priests  under  the  sea.     The  temple  com- 
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memorating  love  triumphant  was  carved  in  silver  and 
drowned  in  a  silver  flocl.  The  flowerinR  capitols  of  the 
columns  as  ti.ey  showe.l  ahov,-  the  water,  blossome.1  white 
as  lilies  bound  together  in  sheaves  with  silver  cords,  and 
placed  before  an  altar. 

Yes,  Egj-pt  wa.s  Kiving  us  what  we  asked.     But  would 
she  Bivc  us  all  we  asked.»    Just  as  there  mifiht  have  been 
a  renewed  chance  of  getting  an  answer  to  this  question 
black  men  in  a  black  boat  hailed  us.     Sir  xMarcus  had 
deigned  at  last  to  remember  our  plight. 
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We  made  a  sensation  wlien  we  returned  to  the  fold. 
Everybody  wondered  so  much  that  they  gave  us  no  time 
to  answer  their  questions,  even  if  we  would.  But  some- 
how it  seemed  to  he  taken  for  granted  that  the  whole 
thing  was  my  fault.  Perhaps  Mrs.  East  or  Sir  Marcus 
had  spread  the  report.     1  let  it  pass. 

As  for  Sir  Marcus,  he  stayed  only  long  enough  for  a 
talk  with  me.  It  began  with  trumped-up  busine.ss,  and 
ended  in  a  confession.  She  had  snubbed  him,  it  seemed. 
Snubs  being  new  to  Sir  Marcus,  ■  had  been  dazed,  and 
had  forgotten  for  a  while  to  s  J  us  a  boat.  I  assured 
him  that  we  bore  no  grudge,  leally  none  whatever.  It 
had  been  quite  an  adventure.  And  I  tried  to  cheer  him 
up.  Better  luck  next  time!  AVhy  wouldn't  he  go  on 
with  us?  Fenton  and  I  could  chum  together,  to  give  him 
cabin-room.  And  Neill  Sheridan,  the  .Vmerican  Egyp- 
tologist, had  let  me  know  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
us  at  Wady  Haifa.  There  would  be  an  empty  cabin, 
going  down  again.  But  no,  the  "  Boss"  refu-sed  his  Con- 
ductor's hospitality.  "I  think  the  less  she  sees  of  mi', 
the  better  she  likes  me,"  he  said  dismally.  "She  w.is 
civil  enough  until  I  —  but  no  matter.  I  suppose  a  man 
can't  expect  his  luck  to  always  hold." 
4«0 
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T  ^'^"".'^  T'i*  r"  '"fi"'"^""  ti"  thing,  Ket  desperate." 

I  beKBed       "It  ha.s„t  come  to  that  yel.     If  you  ,„ust  «o 

baok.  I  11  ,„ke  „  on  my  shclders  to  wat<.|,  your  private 

mtorrsts  a  l„t,  as  well  as  the  re.st.     l^k  out  for  a  tele- 

mn>  one  of  these  line  days,  saying  'Con.e  at  once.' 

lou  II  know  what  it  means." 

"I  will.  ble.s,s  you.  my  boy."  he  said  heartily.     "Thou-h 

an,  hanged  if  I  know  what  you  mean  by  „  split  infiniti;e. 

hope  ,f  ,ts  unproper.  I've  never  inadvertently  done  it 

before  a  lady." 

There  seemed  to  be  an  atmosphere  of  sus,K.nse  for  every- 
iKHly  who  mattered,  as  we  steamed  on  Ix-tween  stranRc 
blac^  mountainettes.  and  tiger-golden  sands  toward  Wady 
Haifa.     Anthony  was  in  suspense  about  the  way  l.Ls  fate 
might  arrange  itself  at  Kliartum.     I  wa.,  in  suspen.,e  a.s 
to  Biddys  decision,  which  nothing  I  wa.s  able  to  say 
eould  wheedle  or  browbeat  out  of  her.     He  and  I  were 
both  in  suspense  together,  about  the  Mountain  of  the 
Go  den  Pyramid.     It  would  be  ours  now.  we  knew  that. 
But  what  would  be  in  it.'    Would  it  be  full  of  treasure 
or   ull  of  nothing  but  mountain,  just  as  a  crusty  baked 
pudding  isfuU  of  pudding?    The  doubt  was  harder  to 
bear,  now  that  Anthony  wa.s  in  love  with  a  very  rich  girl 
and  desired  something  from  the  mountain  more  substan- 
ml  than  tl^  adventure  which  would  once  have  contented 
h.m.     Harder  to  bear  for  me,   too,  wanting  Biddy  and 
wanting  to  give  her  lu.xury  as  well  as  peace,  such  as 

laughter  °'''''  '^°'"'  '°  ^''  '''"  °'  ^""^"^y  ""''  ^"''"' 

Monny    was  in   suspense   quite  equal   to  Anthony's 

about  Khartum,  and  what  could  possibly  happen  there 
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to  give   her  happiness.     Urijrit  was    in  .sn.s|i.>nse  iibout 
the  two  men  who  had  so  slraiiKfly  and  stHTclly  worked 
wilh    Iheir    .spy,    Uedr,    and     whom    slu;    exiioctcil     to 
mi'i'l  again  lalrr.     P   ,hol  wils  in  siispeasc  alnHit  Hailpy, 
although  I    had  tohl  her  it  wils  "Koinjj  to  Ih-  all  riKht," 
and  he  lad  said  not   a   wonl   of  the  hnsiness  to  her. 
^^■hat  she  wanted,  was  (o  make  sure  of  him,  and  there 
was  the  difficulty  at  present,  since  we  had  failed  to  ar- 
range for  a  registry-ofHi-c  or  a  clerpyman  on  Ijoard.     Other 
hearts  were  no  doubt  throbbing  with  the  saraeemotioai, 
but  they  were  of  comparatively  small  im|K)rtance  to  me. 
Our  feelings  were  all  .so  different  and  so  much  more 
intense  than  they  had  Ijcen,  that  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ference in  the  scenerj-  gave  us  a  vague  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion.    We  were  in  another  worlil,  now  that  we  had  heard 
the  first  cataract's  roar,  and  left  it  Iwliind;  a  world  utterly 
unlike  any  conccptioas  we  luul  formed  of  Egypt.     Hut 
we  did  not  for  a  long  time  leave  the  influence  of  the  Bar- 
rage.     Black  pucks  ringcil  in  a  blue  ba.sin  so  lake-like 
that  it  was  hard  to  realize  it  as  the  Nile.     Now  and  tlicii 
a  yeliow  river  of  sand  jMiured  down  to  the  sappliire  sea, 
and  where  its  bright  waves  were  rcHccted,   the  water 
became  liquid  gold  un<ler  a  surface  of  blue  gLiss.     The 
sky  was  overcast,  and  through  a  thick  silver  veil,  the 
sun  shone  with  a  mystic  light  a-s  of  a  lamp  burning  in  an 
alabaster  gloI)e;  yet  the  flaming  gold  of  the  sand  cn^alwl 
an  illusion  as  of  sunshine.     It  was  as  if  the  treasure  of  all 
tlie  lost  mines  of  Nub  had  been  flung  out  on  the  black 
rocks,  and  lay  in  a  glittering  carpet  there. 

We  passed  small,  submerged  temples,  with  their  fore- 
heads just  above  water;  drowning  palm  groves  whose 
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plumes  tmilod  s,i,l|j 

miul-vilh.Kcs  where  the  |,ij,|,  \i|,.  |,^,i^'^ 

Then   then-  was   the  liltle  T, 
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the  I.hie  expanse    leserte.1 


in  at  o[)eii  (liiors 


•rriple  of  Dendur.  whose 
,.atr„„  Ko,I,less  was  praye,!  U,  spit  if  rain  were  nee,le,l- 
«ml  so  „,aM.v  other  rmne-l   (e„,,,|os  that   we  lost  eonnt 
ho„Kh  one  was  the  largest  in  Nul.ia)  until  we  ean>e  t„ 
na.li.es.hal.na.  "the  Valley  of  the  Lions."     This  we  n- 
meml.ere.l  not  heeau.se  it  wa.s  iniposing,  or  l.eeuuse  it  l.a.l 
a  dro„.o.of  noble-faeed  sphinxes -the  only  hawk-faccl 
ones  m  Egypt -or  b<-eause  of  it.  prehistoric  writings, 
on  dark  boulders;  „r  In-eause  it  had  heen  u.sed  .«  a  Chri.,- 
tmn  Church:  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ladies  bought 
rag  dolls  fro,n  liltle  Nubian  girls,  who  wore  their  hair  in 
a  mdhon  greased  braids.     Here  the  influence  of  the  Dam 
faded  out  of  sight.     Forlorn  trees  and  hou.ses  no  longer 
crawled  half  out  of  water.     Mountains  crowded  down  to 
the  shore,  wdd  and  dark  an.l  stately  as  Nubian  warrior, 
of  ancent  days.     Then  came  Korosko.  point  of  depart- 
ure fur  the  old  caravan  route,  where  kings  of  forgotten 
t-gyptian  dynasties  sent  for  acacia  wood,  and  English- 
men .n  the  Campaign  of  the  Catura.ls  fought  and  died- 
deserted  now,  with  hou.ses  dead  and  decayed,  their  win- 
dows staring  like  the  eye-sockets  of  skulls;  and  the  bla.k 
tortured  mountain-shapes  behind,  lurking  in  the  baek- 
Kround  as  hyenas  lurk  to  prey.     More  temples.  an<l  many 
sakkeyeks  (no  sliadoofs  here,  on  the  Upper  Nile)  but  few 
"oats.     The  spacious  times  were  past,  when  loads  of  pink 
Kramte    honey-coloured  sandstone,  fragrant  woods,  and 
IZir'^  '*"  ^"'^  °^  ^""*'  '^''°'  """''"S  down  the 
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There  were  tombs  as  well  as  temples  which  we  might 
have  seen,  savage  gorges  and  mild  green  hills.  There  was 
the  great  grim  fort  of  Kasr  Ibrim;  and  at  last  —  there 
was  Abu  Simbel. 

Somehow  I  knew  that  things  were  bound  to  happen  at 
Abu  Simbel.  I  didn't  know  what  they  would  be,  but 
they  hovered  invisible  at  my  berth-side  in  the  night,  and 
whispered  to  warn  me  that  I  might  expect  them. 

A  few  people  rose  stealthily  before  dawn  to  prepare  for 
Abu  Simbel,  because  it  had  been  hammered  into  their 
intellects  by  me  that  this  Rock-Temple  was  the  Great 
Thing  of  the  Upper  Nile.  .Also  that  every  he,  she, 
or  it,  who  did  not  behold  the  place  at  sunrise  would  be 
as  mean  a  worm  as  one  who  had  not  read  the  "Arabian 
Nights." 

Not  everybody  heeded  the  advice,  though  at  bedtime 
most  had  resolved  to  do  so.  We  had  anchored  for  the 
night  not  far  off,  in  order  to  have  the  mysterious  light 
before  sun-  up,  to  go  on  again,  and  see  the  grand  approach 
to  the  grandest  temple  of  the  Old  World.  But  after  all, 
most  of  the  cabin  eyelids  were  still  down  when  we  ar- 
rived before  dawn  at  our  journey's  end,  and  only  a  few 
intrepid  ghosts  flitted  out  on  deck;  elderly  male  ghosts 
in  thick  dressing-gowns:  youthful  ghosts  of  the  same  .sex, 
fully  clothed  and  decently  groomed  because  of  cloaked 
girl-ghosts,  with  floating  hair  (if  there  were  enough  to 
float  effectively:  others  made  a  virtue  of  having  it  put 
up):  and  middle-aged  female  ghosts,  with  transforma- 
tions apparently  hind-side  in  front. 

No  ghost's  looks  mattered  much,  however,  for  good  or 
ill,  once  the  slowly  moving  Enchantress  had  swept  aside  a 
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purple  curtain  of  distance  and  shown  us  such  a  stage- 
setting  as  only  Nature's  stupendous  theatre  can  give. 

It  was  a  rtage  still  dimly,  but  most  effectively  revealed: 
lights  down:  pale  blue,  lilac  and  cold  green;  a  thrilling, 
almost  sinister  combination:  no  gold  or  rose  switched  on 
yet.  Turned  obliquely  toward  the  river,  facing  slightly 
northward,  four  figures  sat  on  thrones,  super-giants,  im- 
mobile, incredible,  against  a  background  of  rock  whence 
they  had  been  released  by  forgotten  sculptors  —  released 
to  live  while  the  world  lasted.  These  seated  kings  gave 
the  first  shock  of  awed  admiration;  then  lesser  marvels 
d.tached  themselves  in  detail  from  the  shadows  of  the 
vast  facade; « he  frieze,  the  cornice,  the  sun-god  in  his  niche 
over  the  door  of  the  Great  Temple:  the  smaller  Temple 
of  Hathor,  divided  from  her  huge  brother  by  a  cataract 
of  sand,  whose  piled  gold-dust  already  called  the  sun,  as 
a  magnet  calls  iron. 

The  stage-lights  were  .still  down  when  the  Enchantress 
moored  by  the  river  bank,  within  a  comparatively  short 
walk  of  the  mountain  which  Rameses  II  had  turned  into 
a  temple,  as  usual  glorifying  himself.  But  though  the 
walk  was  comparatively  short,  on  second  thoughts  elderiy 
ghosts  already  chilled  to  the  bone,  funked  it  on  empty 
stomachs.  They  made  various  excuses  for  putting  off  the 
excursion  (the  boat  was  to  remain  till  late  afternoon), 
until  finally  the  sun- worshippers  were  reduced  to  a  party 
of  ten. 

Since  Philae,  Biddy  had  kept  out  of  my  way  when  she 
could  do  so  without  being  actually  rude;  but  as  our  small, 
shivering  procession  formed,  she  suddenly  appeared  at  my 
side.     Thus  we  two  headed  the  bund,  save  for  a  sleepy 
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dragoman  who  knew  the  rather  intricate  paths  through 
scaly  dried  mud,  sand,  and  vegetation. 

"I  want  to  say  something  to  you,  Duifer,"  she  mur- 
mured; and  the  roughness  of  the  way  excused  me  for 
slipping  her  arm  through  mine. 

"Not  as  much  as  I  want  to  say  something  to  you,"  I 
retorted  fervently. 

"But  this  is  serious,"  she  reproached  me. 

"So  is " 

"Please  listen.  There  isn't  much  time.  I  heard  this 
only  last  night,  or  I'd  have  spoken  before,  and  asked  you 
what  you  thought.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether 
Captain  Fenton  wrote  a  note  to  Monny,  asking  her  to 
wait  for  him  in  tlie  inner  sanctuary  of  the  temple  till 
after  the  people  had  gone,  as  he  wanted  to  see  her  alone 
about  something  of  great  importance?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "Anthony  hasn't  mentioned 
Miss  Gilder's  name  to  me  since  Philae.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he's  been  particularly  taciturn." 

"You  haven't  quarrelled,  surely.'" 

"Anthony  and  I!  Thank  goodness,  no.  But  I'm 
afraid  he  misunderstands,  and  is  a  bit  annoyed.  Miss 
Gilder  of  course  told  him  we'd  overheard  a  certain  con- 
versation, and  he's  never  given  me  a  chance  to  explain. 
After  Khartum  it  will  be  all  right,  if  not  before,  but 
meanwhile " 

"  I  see.  Then  let  me  tell  you  quickly  what's  happened. 
When  we  came  back  on  board  the  boat,  after  climbing 
about  the  fort  of  Kasr  Ibrim,  Monny  found  on  the  table 
in  her  cabin  a  note  in  French,  typewritten  on  Enchantress 
Ins  paper.     It  had  no  beginning  or  signature,  only  an 
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urgent  request  to  grant  the  writer  five  minutes  just  after 
sunrise,  in  the  sanctuary  at  Abu  Simbel,  as  soon  as  every 
one  was  out  of  the  way.     There's  only  one  typewriter  on 
board,  isn't  there?  " 
"Yes,  Kruger's." 

"And  nobody  but  you  and  he  and  Captain  Fenton  ever 
use  it,  I  suppose?" 

"Nobody  else,  so  far  as  I  Icnow." 

"Captain  Fenton  didn't  land  with  us  to  see  the  fort, 
but  came  up  later,  just  as  we  were  ready  to  go  down.' 
Well,  for  all  these  reasons  and  the  note  being  in  French 
Monny  thinks  it  was  written  by  Antoun  Effendi.     It  was 
only  in  chatting  last  night  about  the  sunrise  expedition 
that  she  mentioned  finding  the  letter.     I  begged  her  to 
make  certain  it  was  from  him,  before  doing  what  it  asked- 
because,   you    see,   I'm    still    afraid   of    anjthing   that 
seems  queer  or  mysterious.     But  she  laughed  and  said. 
'What  nonsense!    Who  else  could  have  written  it  except 
Lord  Ernest,  unless  you  think  Mr.  Kruger's  in  a  plot.' 
And  she  refused  to  question  Antoun,  because  if  he'd 
wanted  the  thing  to  be  talked  over,  he'd  have  spoken 
instead  of  writing.     As  for  doing  what  he  asked,  she  pre- 
tended not  to  have  made  up  her  mind.    She  said  she'd 
'see   what   mood   she   was    in,'   after   the   others   had 
finished  with  the  sanctuary.     Well,  what  I  want,  is  for 
you  and  me  to  stay  in  the  place  ourselves  when  the  others 
have  gone." 
"With  the  greatest  of  pleasure  on  earth!"  said  I. 
"Don't  be  foolish.     You  aren't  to  torment  me  there." 
"That  depends  on   what  you  call   'tormenting.'     If 
I'm  to  be  made  a  spoil-sport  for  Fenton  and  Miss  Gilder, 
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a  kind  of  live  scarecrow,  I  mciin  to  get  something  out  of 

it  for  myself." 

There  was  no  time  for  more.     We  had  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  long  flight  of  stone  steps  which  lead  up  to  the 
rocky  plateau  of  the  Great  Temple.     In  the  east,  a  golden 
fire  below  the  horizon  was  sending  up  premonitory  flames, 
and  the  procession    must  bestir    itself,  or  be  too  late. 
The  whole  object   of  arriving  at  this  unearthly   hour 
would  be  defeated,  if,  before  the  sun'.s  forefinger  touched 
the  i'aces  of  the  altar  statues,  we  were  not  in  the  sanctu- 
ary.    No  time  to  study  the  features  of  the  Colossi,  or  to 
search  for  the  grave  of  Major  Tidwell.    These  things  must 
wait.     'I'lie  dark-faced  guardian  examined  our  tickets, 
and  let  us  file  through  the  rock-hewn  doorway,   whose 
iron  grille  he  had  just   opened.     As  we  passed  into  the 
cavernous  hall  of  roughly  carved  Osiride  columns,  the 
huge  figures  attached  to  tliem  loomed  vaguely  out  of 
purple  gloom.     There  was  an  impression  of  sculptured 
rock  walls,  with  splashes  of  colour  here  and  there;  of 
columns  in  a  chamber  beyond,  and  still  a  third  chamber, 
whence  three  rooms  opened  off,  the  side  doorways  mere 
blocks  of  ebony  in  the  dimness.     But  already  the  sun's 
first  ray  groped  for  its  goal,  like  the  wandering  finger  of  a 
blind  man.     We  had  only  time  to  hurry  through  the 
faintly  Ut  middle  doorway,  and  plaster  ourselves  round 
the  rock  walls  of  the  sanctuary,  when  the  golden  digit 
touched  the  altar  and  found  the  four  sculptured  forms 
above:  Harmachi.s,  Rameses,  Amen  and  Ptah.    Night 
lingered  in  the  temple,  a  black,  brooding  vulture.     But 
suddenly  the  bird's  dark  breast  was  struck  by  a  golden 
bullet  and  from  the  wound  a  magic  radiance  grew.    The 
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effect,  carefully  calculated  by  priests  and  builders  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  was  as  thrilling  to-day  as  on  the 
morning  when  the  sun  first  poured  gold  upon  the  altar 
The  sightless  faces  of  the  statues  were  given  eyes  of  an 
unearthly  brilliance  to  stare  into  ours,  and  search  our 
souls.  But  with  most  of  the  party,  to  be  thrilled  for  a 
mmute  was  enough.  As  the  sun's  finger  began  to  move, 
they  found  it  time  to  move  also.  There  was  the  whole 
temple  to  be  seen,  and  then  the  walk  back  to  the  boat 
before  dressing  for  breakfast. 

Soon  Biddy  and  I  had  -  or  .seemed  to  have  -  the 
sanctuary  to  ourselves.  Even  the  sun's  ray  had  left 
us,  mounting  higher  and  pa.ssing  above  the  doorway  of 
the  inner  shrine.  The  momentarily  disturbed  shadows 
folded  round  us  again,  with  only  a  faint  glimmer  on  the 
wall  over  the  altar  to  show  that  day  was  born. 

"Did  you  notice  that  Monny  wasn't  with  the  others'" 
a^ked  Brigit,  in  a  low  voice.  "She  lingered  behind,  I 
think,  and  never  came  near  us.  I  wasn't  sure  till  I 
watchedtherestfilingout  of  this  room.  Then  I  ^  y  she 
wasn't  among  them.  Neither  was  Captain  Fenton  ' 
"If  they're  together,  it's  all  right,"  I  assured  her 

"Yes,  but  are  they?    That  affair  of  the  typewritten  note 
has  worried  me." 

''You're  very  nervous,  darling.     But  no  wonder!" 
"You  mustn't  call  me  'darling.'" 
"Why  not.'    It's  no  worse  than  Duffer.    I  like  your 
calling  me  that." 

"I  wonder  if  we  ought  to  go,  as  she  never  came  —  or 
stay  and  wait.' " 

"If  we  go,  we  shall  be  playing  into  Miss  Gilder's  hands. 
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If  we  stay,  we  shall  be  playing  into  mine.    Which  do  you 
prefer?  " 

"Oh,  I  suppose  we'd  better  stay  —  for  fear  of  some- 
thing.   But  you  must  be  good." 

Then  abruptly  I  attacked  her  with  a  change  of  weapons. 
I  had  fenced  lightly,  knowing  that  Biddy  liked  a  man  who 
could  laugh.  But  now  I  threw  away  my  rapier  and 
snatched  a  club.  I  told  her  I  would  stand  no  more  of 
this.  Did  she  want  to  spoil  my  life  and  break  my  heart? 
She  was  the  one  thing  I  needed.  Now  she  would  have  to 
say  whether  she'd  put  me  off  because  she  didn't  love  me 
and  never  could,  or  because  of  that  trash  about  not 
wanting  to  involve  me  in  her  troubles.  No  use  pre- 
varicating! I  should  know  whether  she  lied  or  told  the 
truth  by  the  sound  of  her  voice.  But  I  might  as  well 
confess  before  she  began,  that  I'd  rather  be  loved  by  her 
and  refused,  than  nol  loved  and  refused.  Women  seemed 
to  think  the  unselfish  thing  was  to  pretend  not  to  care, 
if  a  man  had  to  be  sent  away;  because  in  the  end  that 
made  it  easier  for  hira.  But  in  real  life,  with  a  real  man, 
it  was  the  other  wa-'r  round. 

"I  think  you're  right.  Duffer,"  Biddy  said  softly. 
"That's  why  I  wouldn't  answer  you  for  good  and  all,  that 
night  at  Philae.  I  felt  then  it  might  be  kinder  to  teil  you 
I  could  never  care.  But  I've  thought  of  nothing  else 
since  —  except  a  little  about  Monny  —  and  I  decided  that 
if  it  were  mc,  I'd  rather  be  loved,  whatever  happened. 
Men  can't  be  so  very  different  where  their  hearts  are  con- 
cerned. So  I'm  going  to  tell  you  I  do  love  you.  It  was 
hard  to  give  you  to  Alonny .  But  I  thought  it  would  be  for 
your  happiness.     I  nearly  died  of  love  for  you  when  I  was 
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a  little  girl.     I  kept  every  tiniest  thin^  you  e^  er  gave  me 

Oxfo  d.     And  .t  was  then  Riehard  O'lJrien  eame     He 
oaugh    .„    he  rebound.     When  it  wa,s  too  lat  ■.  I  reuli!^ 

thought  of  you  wa«  my  one  comfort,  often,  although  I 
hardly  expeeted  to  see  you  again :  or  n.aybe.  for  d.at  ven^ 

or  111  not  tell  you  any  more.  I  wonder  if  you  never 
gues^d  what  I  had  in  that  chamoi.s-skin  bag  you "r^" 
worried  about.'"  '   "  "=  *" 

"VVhy  yes  I  did  guess,  Biddy,  right  or  wrong." 
And  1 11  bet  you  it  was  wrong!    What  did  you  think 
when  I  wouldn't  understand  any  of  your  hints  to  tell' 
what  I  wore  over  my  heart.'  " 

"I  thought  then,"  I  answered  after  a  moment's  ,le- 
hberation    "that  you  kept  -  compron.ising  documents 

and  I  h""'  .  u  ."'  'r""-^^  '°  '""^  -«--tion  you 
and  I  have  talked  about.  Xow  I  think  differently. 
Ijhmk  you  kept  a  lock  of  my  childish  hair,  or  my  fir^t 

"You  conceited  Duffer!  -  not  .so  bad  as  that,  because 

lad  never  a  chance  of  getting  either.     Once  I  did  keep 

that  bag  just  what  you  said :  eompronnsing  documents. 

iolll   ,'  "^f  "'f  t'""  ^™'d  have  gi^en  thousands  of 

dollars  to  ge  .     And  my  life  wouldn't  have  stood  in  their 

l>e  better  and  less  suspicious  if  /  had    charge  of  the 
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papers.    And  if  the  Society  hiU  ever  got  hold  of  him,  he 
believed  the  letters  and  lists  of  names  I  had,  might  hav< 
bought  back  his  safety,  if  I  played  my  hand  well.     IIc'i 
told  me  just  what  to  do.     But  when  he  was  ill,  he  had 
a  nurse  whom  I  began  to  suspect  as  a  spy.     Once  wher 
I  was  called  into  Richard's  room  suddenly,  half  dressed, 
the  chamois-skin  bag  showed,  as  my  wTapper  fell  open  at 
the   breast.      I   caught  her  looking  at  it  with  an  cage 
look;  and  that  very  night  I  had  it  locked  up  in  a  bank 
It  was  only  a  few  days  later  that  Richard  died;  and  with 
him  gone,  I  felt  there  was  no  more  need  to  keep  pai)ers 
which  might  cost  the  lives  or  liberty  of  men.     Richard  had 
wronged  his  friends,  and  I  wanted  none  of  them  to  come 
to  harm  through  me,  though  they'd  made  me  suffer  with 
him.     I  burned  every  scrap  of  paper  I  had,  every  single 
one!    And  it  wasn't  till  there  was  an  attempt  to  kid- 
nap Esme  that  I  asked  myself  if  I'd  been  right.    Still, 
even  now,  I  am  not  sorry.    I  wouldn't  hurt  a  hair  of  tlxeir 
heads.    For  a  while  the  bag  was  empty;  but  coming  away 
from  America  and  feeling  a  bit  lonesome,  I  thought  it 
would  do  me  good  to  look  now  and  then  at  the  only  love- 
letter  you  ever  wrote  me.     It  was  on  my  ninth  birthday 
—  but  I  don't  believe  you  could  wiite  a  better  one  now. 
There  was  a  photograph,  too,  of  my  lord  when  he  was 
seventeen.     I  stole  that,  but  it  wr-      '.  the  dearer.     At 
this  very  minute,  the  letter  and  tl.  ure  are  lying  on 

my  heart.  So  now  you  know  whether  I  care  for  you  or 
not;  and  you  can  understand  why  I  wouldn't  put  the  bag 
into  a  bank." 

"Oh,  Biddy  darling,"  I  said,  "you've  made  me  the  hap- 
piest man  in  the  world." 
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"Well,  I'm  glad,"  she  snapped,  twisting  away  tmm  me, 

"that  it  takes  so  little  to  make  you  happy." 
"So   little,   when   I'm   going    to   have  you   for   my 

wife?"  ' 

"But  you're  not.  Vou  said  you'd  rather  be  loved  and 
refused " 

"I  would,  if  I  had  to  choose  between  the  two.  That's 
not  the  case  with  me,  for  I  shall  marry  you,  now  I  know 
the  truth,  in  .spite  of  fifty,  or  fifty  thousand,  refusals,  or 
any  other  little  obstacles  like  that." 

"Never,  Duffer!  Not  for  all  the  world  would  I  be 
your  wife,  loving  you  as  I  do,  unless  the  organizatioo 
would  forget  or  forgive  Esme  and  me.  And  that 
I  can't  fancy  they'll  ever  do,  till  the  millenium.  I 
shall  be  past  the  marrying  age  then!  Oh,  Duffer,  I 
almost  wish  you  had  fallen  in  love  with  Monny  al  J 
wanted  you  to  do ' 

"Honest  Injun,  you  really  wanted  that  to  hap- 
pen?" 

"Well,  I  tried  to  want  it,  for  your  sake;  and  in 
a  way  for  my  own,  too.  If  I'd  seen  you  caring 
for  Monny,  I  should  have  found  some  medicine  to 
cure  my  heartache.  Oh,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
good  thing  all  around,  except  for  your  friend.  Anthony 
Fen  ton." 

"And  I  was  half  afraid  he  was  in  love  with  you!  I  can 
tell  you  I've  had  my  trials,  Biddy.  It's  my  turn  to  be 
happy  now,  and  yours,  too.  Just  think,  nearly  every- 
body in  the  worid  is  engaged,  but  us  —  or  next  door  to 
being  engaged.  Miss  Gilder  and  Anthony  —  who's  the 
only  man  on   earth   to   keep  her  in  order:   and  Rachel 
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Guest  and  Bailey;  and  Enid  BiddiH  and  Harry  Snoll; 
and  even  your  stepdaughter,  E.snie  O'Brien " 

"Duffer,  she's  married.'" 

"What,  to  young  Halloran?  How  did  they  manage 
it?" 

"  I  don't  Itnow  yet.  I've  had  only  a  telegram.  It  came 
to  Assuan  too  Inte,  and  Sir  Marcus  Lark  brought  it  to 
the  boat.  I  found  it  that  night  wlicn  we  Kot  back  from 
Philae.  But  I  haven't  told,  Ijccau.se  I  dared  not  be  with 
you  alone  long  enough  to  speak  of  private  affairs,  till  I 
could  decide  whether  to  lot  you  know  I  loved  you,  or 
make  believe  I  didn't  care  a  scrap." 

"As  if  1  could  have  believed  your  tongue,  unless  you 
had  shut  your  eyes!  So  Esm6  is  married,  and  off  your 
hands?" 

"Not  off  my  hands,  I'm  afraid.  This  may  be  visite<I 
on  me.  They  must  have  known  of  her  meeting  Tom 
Halloran  at  St.  Martin  Vesubie,  last  summer.  They 
find  out  everything,  sooner  or  later.  Probably  they 
thought  I'd  whisked  her  off  to  Egypt  with  me  (helped 
by  my  rich  friend  Miss  Gilder,  for  whom  they  took  Rachel 
Guest)  in  order  to  let  her  meet  Tom  Halloran  again,  and 
marry  him  secretly.  Well,  she  has  married  him  secretly. 
When  they  discover  what's  happened,  they're  sure  to  put 
the  blame  on  poor  me.  And  indeed,  it  is  a  shocking  thing 
for  the  son  of  that  man  in  prison,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  man  who  sent  him  there,  to  be  husband  and  wife." 

"I  don't  see  that  at  all,"  I  argued.  "Why  shouldn't 
their  love  end  the  feud?" 

"It  can't,  for  strong  as  it  may  be,  it  won't  release 
prisoners,  or  bring  back  to  life  those  who  are  dead." 


It 


THE  IXNKR  SAN(  THARY  vu 

"Anyhow.  d„„-t  bom,w  ;™uble."  said  I.     -I,  Esm^', 
After  Khartum,  whon  Mks  CUdor "  ""'""'''• 

of  u'I^';^'''T  "''■  7''" '"  ^■'•'"- ■''"'''''-''•'-• -■-'- 

oi  It.  at  till  ^ancillary  d<H)r. 

••Oh   then  you  /,„,.  ,..,„„,  .-„„,„,^.,„  ^^^  ^. 

'  —id  given  you  up." 
"llmvon-t  ..ome  for  the  r..u.s«n  you  ti.ouKht.-  r-lwru.-d 

i^-t  ::ite:hrLr!:"'"  -^'-- "-  •^"-  ^-^-^^n 

•'I  told  you  so;     Who  did.'" 

"ire^s  trying  to  find  out.     Prohahlv  it    «••,  i. 

^■member,  with  Oriental  decorations;  .so  Z  tl^ 
must  belong  to  an  Egyptian  or  u  Turk  " 

laughed  incredulously.  '   ^'     "^^"""^ 


fl,; 
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"And  so  it  may  ite.  We  haven't  seen  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Grent  Temple  yet." 

"One  would  think  to  hear  you  talk,  that  you'd  cxpoctod 
thifl  poor  little  .sanctuary  to  be  stuffed  with  murderer.'-. 
or  at  the  lea.st,  kiiliiappers." 

"Ugh,  don't  xpcak  of  it!"  Riddy  .shuddered,  "Let'.s 
go  out  into  the  .sunlight  again,  us  quick  as  ever  we  tun!" 


XXVIII 
WOHTil  PAVINO  poR 

When  Anthon-     ..>  ,l„  ,  ... ,   11  .„„,  „„t  t,,i„K,  he «,Wom 
/a.l«.     I  erha,,s  ,.„l,„|v  ...t  „  .r,v„.  :„rbane,l  Haclji  ™uld 
so  ,peed.ly  |..vo   .,,ew.^   .•,f,.rn, :,:i„„  out.  of  .secretive 
Arab.,.  pa.d  .„  ho  .il,..,      a-.,  .„•  I,a.l  to  fit  deductions 
into  spaces  of  ,1k-  ,,r.;,l,  l,.f,  ,.,„,„y  ,,y  jj^,  ^j    ,.^  ^„_ 
excus.„«s.     What  l,o  .1  ,,  L-arn  «„s  this:  a  dragoman  had 
come,  m  a  small  l,o.,    iVo.n  a  steam  dahabeah  to  tb,- 
Enchantre^s  /«,  while  we  were  away  at  Kaw  lbrii> 
He  pre.sented  credentials  written  out  for  him  in  r»i„. 
by  Mi.,s  Rachel  (Juest,  and  dated   a  few  we^K-    „,., 
Inquiring  for  her,  he  seemed  sorry  to  hear  thai  -  V  K,) 
gone  on  the  excursion.     The  dragoman  ,efuse.i  to  ,ih 
turb  Antoun   Effendi,   on  hearing  that  the  I,«|i:    „  v 
writing  in  his  cabin.     His  errand   was  not  of  enon'-l- 
importance  to  trouble  so  illustrious  a  man.    All  he  wanted 
was    permission    to    tyi,e    one    or   two    letters   for   his 
employers   on   the  neighbouring  dahabeah.   which   pos- 
sessed no  machine.     In   the    ab.sencc    of    Mr.   Kruger 
who  had    gone  on   shore  for  cxcnise.   the   dragoman 
was  given  this  privilege.     Possibly  he  had  taken  .«>me  of 
r-fl    Tl  '^""-Paper.     Who  could  be  certain  of  these 
trifles?    Possibly,  also,  he  had  walked  about  with  one  of 
the  cabm  stewards,  to  see  the  luxurious  appointments 
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of  tlic  Enrhantrcss  /«.v.  As  for  paying  money  for 
tlie.se  small  favours,  who  ooiiM  tell?  And  iiolxnly  knew 
if  the  steam  duhabeali  had  hurried  on  before  us,  to  anchor 
out  of  sight  round  the  ohli^jue  fa(;.ade  of  Abu  Simbel. 
In  any  ciLse,  when  we  went  to  look  for  the  suspicious 
craft  seen  near  Ka-sr  Ibriin,  she  was  not  among  the  two 
or  three  small  private  dahabealis  of  artists  and  others, 
moored  within  a  mile  of  the  Cireat  Temple.  Notwith- 
standing her  absence,  however.  Anthonj-  and  I  (suddenly 
confidential  friends  again)  thought  it  likely  that  the 
shadows  in  the  Sanctuary  had  not  been  ita  only  tenants 
when  we  entered  there.  The  invaluable  Bcdr  knew 
enough  of  the  Nile  Temples  to  know  that  the  sun's  first 
light  strikes  only  the  altar  and  the  statues  over  it,  in  Abu 
SimlH-'I's  in  \er  shrine:  that  the  four  corners  of  the  small 
cavern-room  remai  Mtch  black,  unless  the  place  is 
artificially  illuminated :  and  that  this  Ls  never  done  at 
sunrise.  The  dragoman  and  one  or  both,  of  his  employers 
would  have  had  no  dif^culty  in  getting  into  the  temple 
before  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  if  they  had  warned  its 
guardian  the  night  before.  So  far,  our  deductions  were 
simple,  after  learning  how  the  trick  of  the  typewritten 
note  had  been  managed:  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  guess 
the  object  of  the  plot.  Was  Monny  Gilder  to  have  been 
murdered  in  the  dark  Sanctuary,  or  was  she  to  have  been 
kidnapped.'  Either  seemed  au  impossible  undertaking, 
unless  the  plotters  were  willing  to  face  certain  detection 
and  arrest. 

As  it  was.  we  had  no  more  tangible  proof  against  the 
man  than  we  had  before,  at  the  House  of  the  Crocodile, 
in  the  desert  near  Medinet,  at  Asiut,  and  at  Luxor.     With 
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a  sJy  cle^^mess  which  did  Bedr,  or  those  employing  him 

had  done  to  obtain  a  warrant  of  arrest-  and  this  . 

they  knew.     O.r  best  chanee,  Anthon;  Vt'^^: 

spnn«,ng  a  surprise  on  them,  as  they  had  va  nly  (st  1 

merey,  force  out  the  truth. 
It  was  almost  certain  that  a  slean,  dahabeah  could  not 

Sunbe    .n   broad  daybRht,  going  ...ek  toward  As.suan 
Therefore  smce  it  was  not  moored  near  the  temple   if  it' 
had  been  n,  the  neighbourhood  at  all  it  n.st  ^'1;,:* 
on  ahead  of  u,s  m  the  direction  of  ;\a.ly  Haifa      Wi^ 
peasure  would  we  have  given  immodiate'ch.se   h  J!    t 
the  ^„c./,a«......  been  pledged  to  remain  at  Abu  Simb,- 

td  afternoon.  Kven  a-s  it  was,  I  expected  to  cat.-,  „n 
wUh  a  boat  so  much  smaller  l,.,a  our  own;  but  Antho  y 
damped  my  hopes,  explaining  the  difficulties  of  Z^Z 
t.on  between  Abn  Simbel  an.l  Wa<|y  Haifa.  There  w  r^ 
he  sa,d,  great  shifting  sandbanks  in  the  water  which  Xci 
so  transparently  green,  .so  treacherously  dear.  W^t 
th    most  prudent  piloting  the  river  was  actually  da  ,go 

you  shut  your  eyes    or    turned    your    back.     The    /;„. 
""'.;"■"  """  "  '"-■  ">   P'>k    h..   way   slowlv   throul 

Kold.du.t  of  the  desert  shore.     All  the  .same,  these  L 
pudent  ra.,cals  wouiU  t;„d  it  hard  to  hide  from  .s  at  W  dy 
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Haifa,  especially  if  we  stopped  the  boat  and  wired  from 
the  next  telegraph  station  to  have  them  watched  on  the 
arrival  of  their  dahuheah. 

"Perhaps,  as  they're  so  clever  they'll  be  clever  enough 
not  to  arrive  at  all,"  was  my  suggestion.  And  Anthony 
could  only  shrug  his  shoulders.  "Wait  and  see"  had  to 
be  our  policy. 

Happil.v  tlio  Set  wandered  in  and  out  of  the  two  temples, 
big  and  little,  all  the  morning,  ignorant  of  our  worries 
which,  even  to  us,  seemed  small  under  the  benign  gaze 
of  the  great  Colossi.  The  three  stone  Ramesi's  who  hud 
faces,  wore  expressions  no  one  could  ever  forgot;  and 
there  was  a  sense  of  loss  in  turning  away  from  them. 

A  crocodile  swam  pa-st  the  Enchantress  as  she  steamed 
up  river;  a  long,  dark,  prehi.storic  shape.  He  seemed  an 
anachronism,  but  so  did  Bedr,  with  his  plottings;  yet 
both  were  real,  real  as  this  Nile-<"ieam  of  dark  rocks,  of 
conical  black  mountains  shaped  like  ruined  pyramids,  and 
yellow  sandhills  whose  dazzling  reflections  turned  the 
blue-green  river  to  gold. 

The  next  day  at  noon,  we  came  to  Wady  Haifa;  and  the 
Enchantress  Isis  who  had  brought  us  eight  hundred 
miles  from  Cairo,  was  now  to  be  deserted  by  those  with 
Kliartum  in  view.  All  save  three  of  the  party  were 
going  on  through  this  gate  of  the  Sudan,  where  the  river- 
way  ended  and  the  desert-way  began.  Xeill  Sheridan 
was  turning  back  immediately,  in  a  government  steamer; 
and  a  bride  and  groom  who  cared  not  where  they  were, 
•'f  with  each  other,  would  wait  on  board  the  Enchantress 
uotil  the  band  of  passengers  should  return  from  Khartum. 

These  things  had   to   be   thought  of.     But   I   meant 
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to  let  Kn.ger  do  met  of  the  thinking,  when  we  landed  at 
the  neat,  colourful  town  of  Haifa,  which  lies  (as  A.s.s.,a„ 
hes    al   p.nk  and  blue  and  green  along  the  river  h.nU. 
sentinelled  w.th  trees.     From  a  distance  Anthony  and  i 
caught  sight  of  the  steam  dahabeah  seen  near  Kasr  Ibrim 
and  we  could  hardly  wait  to  get  on  shore.     The  can.p' 
wa.  but  a  m.le  and  a  half  away,  and  I  had  wired  in  Urk's 
name,  to  an  officer  whom  he  was  sure  to  know.  a.ski„g 
as  a   great    favour    to   have   the  passengers   on    boj 
a  boat  of  that  description  watched;  and  rc.uesting  him  if 
.os.sible  to  meet  the  Enchantress  on  her  arrival.     "  There 
l-e  .s!     said  Fenton.  standing  at  the  rail.     "/  mustn't 
.seem  to  recogni.se  him,  of  course.    Can't  give  my.self  away. 
Jutyou  —  •  -Good  Lord,  there's  Hedr!"  I  broke  in. 
hardly  bchev.ng  my  eyes.     And  there  Bedr  wa,s,  Wking  ,,s 
.f  butter  would  by  no  means  melt  in  his  mouth:  li,,,,- 
s.n.hng  from  the  pier,  evidently  there  for  the  spe-ial 
purpose  of  meeting  us.     His  ugly  squat  figure,  and  ,he 
tall.   khak,-clad  form   of  the  officer,   were  conspi..„„„s 
among  squattmg  blacks,  male  and  female,  in  gay  turbans 
veils,  and  mantles,  muffled  babies  in  arms,  and  children 
dressed  m  exceedingly  brief  fringes. 

"I'll  attend  to  him,  while  you  p.,„ wou  with  Jr.ton  " 
sa.d  Anthony,  ready  for  the  uno.vp.vlcd  sit.n.tion.  And 
while  the  "idispen.sabk.  if  humble  Krugor  showed  the  pr 
scngers  how  to  get  to  the  de.scrl  train,  superinl..nde,i  ti,.- 
landing  of  the  luggage,  and  made  himself  perspiringly 
"seul,  I  thanked  Major  Ireton  in  Sir  Marcus  Lark's 
and  my  own  name. 

Ife  ,^ws  was  astonishing.     There  wore  no  passengers 
on  board  the  .steam  dahabeah   Mamou<r  h.      She   had 
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arrived  with  none  save  her  crew,  and  the  dragoman  now 
talking  withthat  pood-lookingHadjI  there.  As  I  murmured 
"  Yes,"  and  "  No,' '  and  "  Indeed  —  Really ! "  to  the  officer, 
wlio  had  kindly  worked  on  our  behalf,  I  was  saying  to  my- 
self, "  My  dear  Duffer,  what  an  ass  you  were  not  to  think  of 
that!"  For  of  course  the  men  had  remained  at  Abu  Sim- 
bel,  hiding  till  we  should  be  out  of  the  way,  and  sending 
their  boat  on  to  put  us  off  the  track.  A  Cook  steamer  and  a 
Hamburg-American  boat  were  due  to  stop  at  the  temple. 
We  had  passed  both  on  the  river.  By  tiiis  time  the 
two  men  were  doubtless  on  their  way  north,  making 
for  Cairo  and  safety. 

Still,  here  was  Bedr,  looking  like  a  fal  fly  who  had  de- 
liberately come  to  pay  a  call  on  the  lean  and  hungrj' 
s|)ider.  I  was  impatient  for  the  moment  when  the  need 
for  genuine  gratitude  and  "fake*!"  explanations  was 
over,  and  Major  Ireton  had  gone  about  other  business. 

Tlien  I  could  follow  the  Hadji  and  the  .Vrmenian,  who 
had  mounted  the  steps  leading  up  from  ri\er-lcsel  to  the 
town  Not  far  off  I  could  see  the  blue- win  Jon  ed,  white- 
painted  desert  train,  round  whieli.  on  the  station  plat- 
form, bii/zed  and  scolded  t!ie  Set,  deniaih'  >g  their 
I  and-luggageand  their  eom^tirtments.  Uiil  Anthony  and 
liis  victim  or  was  it  by  chance  vice  versa!')  were  keeping 
out  of  eyejihot  and  earshot  of  the  late  j)a.ssen;,'ers  of  the 
I'richantrexs.  Brigit  and  Monny,  wlio  iniisl  liave  seen 
Ucdr.  were  ioo  tactful  to  iiover  near;  also  tliey  knew 
"Anluim  Kffendi"  too  well  to  think  it  ni'<'e.s.sury. 

liedr  gave  me  no  time  to  speak.  He  nisheil  forward  to 
greet  me  with  effusion,  as  if  I  were  a  long-lost  and  well- 
loved  patron.     "I  bin  so  glad  see  ycu  a^:iin  after  the.sc 
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■    days,  milord.     Siirp'"  l.„  i, 

tell  you  I  come  hZ'   „         ^^""^       '^"''""'  Offend;,  he 
•;  "     '^"""^  *>e«'  on  purpose  to  do  you  c(h>,I      I  fi    i 

"A  lie  of  course  "  t  inni-  t 

•'Could  we  trust  a  word  he  says'" 
. ,    No,  as  far  as  hLs  moral  sense  is  concerned      n  , 
■oca  ,s  to  bargain  with  him.     VVc  to  nTv  ^      """ 

and^;;jti::';hoS.''"rr""*7^""-^ 

les.  than  an  hour"  ^  ^  *'''"''  '^'"  '^'"rt  in 
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"  How  far  did  you  get? " 

"A  good  way,  for  I  was  able  to  scare  him  a  bit.  You 
see,  he  earns  his  living  in  Cairo,  and  I've  persuaded  him 
that  I  have  some  influence  there,  in  quarters  that  can 
make  or  break  him.  He  hasn't  mucli  more  time  to  spare 
than  we  have,  if  it's  true  that  he  wants  to  start  back  on 
the  government  boat.  You  know  they  take  natives, 
third  class.  My  suggestion,  subject  to  your  ap- 
proval, is  this:  in  any  case  we  give  a  thousand  piasters, 
ten  pounds.  But  if  what  he  can  tell  us  is  of  real  use  or 
even  interest,  we  rise  to  the  extent  of  ten  times  that 
sum." 

"It's  a  good  deal  for  a  beastly  baboon  like  him." 
"Remember,  he  has  been  doing  services  lately  for  which 
he  probably  got  high  pay." 

"All  right,  whatever  you  say,  goe.s,"  I  agreed. 
"I  trust  to  your  honours,  my  genlemens,"  remarked 
the  bea.stly  baboon  in  question,  in  a  manner  so  apropos 
that  I  guessed  him  not  entirely   ignon.nt  of  German, 
after  all. 

"Thanks  for  the  compliment,"  I  responded  gratefully. 
"We  shall  have  tfi  talk  here.  There's  no  time  to  find  a 
more  convenient  place,"  said  Fenton,  returning  to  Arabic 
as  a  medium  of  communication.  "  Fire  away,  Bedr.  But 
don't  start  your  storj-  in  the  middle.  Begin  where  you 
took  service  with  these  Irish-Ann-rican  gentlemen." 

"  Was  the  gcnleuiens  Irish?  I  never  know  that,"  purre<l 
tlie  guileless  Bedr;  but  Fenton  brought  him  to  his  bear 
ings.  All  questions  were  to  befnmi  us  to  him.  So  Bedr 
"fired  away":  and  thert-.  witWin  a  .-tone's  throw  of  th.' 
train   getting  up   steam   for  Khartum,  we  listened  to  a 
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already  associated  with  that  of  O'l.  \    T  "  '"""" 

"-ohopero..o.ne^ai,:;':;^°»::i::;^i>-;^^^^^ 

expected.     Hedr  siiH  »(,„*  •     x-        '  ""- "^""n  of  lies  we 

k.d  i„.„  ,*„ i'-'bI':,  :>•;;:*■  ■>;■"■;«»•  '» 

As  soon  as  possible  after  Bwlr's  renlv     'Ui       .  ••        ■ 

~-  ■ - '--  * ..  .;»:;r,r:r:'.::: 
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name,  which  sounded  like  "Esny."  They  accepted  iiis 
wonl  that  lie  Imd  been  able  to  identify  the  so-called  Mi-s 
Guest  as  Rosamond  Gilder,  and  in  her  they  appeared  lo 
<"ke  no  further  interest.  Their  attention  was  conceii- 
*  ated  on  Mrs.  Jones  and  on  the  lady  who,  according  to 
.heir  belief,  was  but  posing  as  Miss  Gilder.  Apparently 
they  imiifjined  her  to  bo  (luite  another  [lerson,  one  whom 
Uiey  had  taken  a  ^Teat  deal  of  trouble  to  reach.  Also 
they  had  an  idea  that  Mrs.  Jones  pos.scssed  something  of 
which  they  were  anxious  to  get  hold.  It  wa.s  a  thing  which 
ought  to  be  theirs,  and  they  had  been  after  it  for  years; 
but  she  had  contrived  to  hide  herself  and  it,  until 
lately. 

Why  he  had  been  told  to  guide  the  two  younger  ladies 
to  the  House  of  the  Crocodile,  Bedr  pretended  not  to 
know.  Perhaps  —  only  perhaps  —  Blount  and  hLs  com- 
panion, Ilanna,  wished  to  kidnap  the  one  we  called  Miss 
Gilder,  and  they  called  "Esney."  But  good,  kind  Bedr 
had  never  dreamed  that  they  meant  any  real  harm. 
There  had  been  a  plan  of  .some  sort  for  that  night. 
Blount  and  Ilanna  were  to  arrive  at  the  House 
of  the  Crocodile  for  a  close  look  at  the  younj; 
ladies,  when  the  latter  had  gone  to  sleep  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  hasheesh  they  intended  to  smoke.  But  the 
two  gcntlcuicn  had  not  kept  the  appointment.  At  first, 
Bedr  had  not  understiKjd  why,  and  had  not  known  what  to 
do.  Afterward,  of  course,  when  lie  had  heard  of  the  row 
in  the  street,  which  had  caused  the  closing  of  the  house 
for  many  tedious  hours,  he  had  guessed.  And  later  v.hen 
he  learned  that  poor  Mr.  Blount  lay  wounded  in  a  hos- 
pital, it  had  all  become  clear.     Mr.  Hanna,  who  seemed 
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Every  one  who  came  to  Lvn,  "  """'"  *''^  J°'"-"<^y- 
^^  ''ad  been  inst^Ju 'f LTuV''/'"^  ^■■'''-  «"''' 
were,  and  told  to  am,n„n  .1  '  "''^"J'*''  »"''"«-'  »e 

t-e.  At  MedineH  f  h  nr' "'  "'."''""^  ""^  -- 
hotel,  but  had  stayed  i^  .h.  ,  Z'^''  °'"  «""''  *»  »" 

It  wa.  convenient.Voul  .0.  ■"  °'/  '"""'  "'  '''^^'- 
--h  for  hi.  client..  The  adv  T,"  ™'"^°'*--''"'-  -  he  could 
it  was  possible  to  see  inf:  '"''''■'"' ""^^  f"""  ^'-e  roof 
Wends  with  one  0/  tl  d^Z  ™""';     ««''  '"'^  made 

tobuy  the  black  lan,b::ndwL!r  "''"*  *"  '"-''<'* 

out  which  wa.  the  tent  Therot  7""  "'"'''  '""^  '"""d 
(-  "E-ey")  slept,  wta  h'"' -""T-""' '^''^^  «'"- 
could  not  say.  He  had  .,tal  !  T"  "f  '".  '"'"  "''*'"''  ''« 
tJ-e  two  gentlemen  went  ouf  tV  IT"'' ' ''°"^^- "''''« 
f  'or  them  in  Medine  ."excepf ^'^  ''""'^  -^"'"^  ''t 
tent,  and  also  to  buy  a  hnH^  ,  ,  ^^"^'^^  *'"'  '''dies' 
^^entlemen  came  home  ,„  T     °  n°''''  °''-     ^^'''«  ^^e 

--ang^withhimbec  us   th™        m"'  *'"  "'■«''*'  '^'^y 
*i'e  wrong  tent.     But  tZ  '' '""' '"  '^''^  ^''"-^  them 

'^e  they  had  been  lS.^V"'Tr    ''  ""^  *''«'  ""'^ 

'^^engood.andhadgivenh  mnt  7  /"^  """•  ""^>-  '^''d 

At  Asiut  and  Luxor !hey  ltd  h'-^i      ""'"^  '"'  "  -'"'«• 

'';ey  wanted  at  Rechid  B^yt  t:!"'"""'''  ^''^  ^'•"-     All 

-Mrs.  Jones  had,  which  ought  t^  h    A  ^"'  '"  '^'^^  *'"=  *^-S 

:«'''  him  this,  but  he  hat     hem    aT'     ^'''  '""'  ""' 

-       "T'-^''^«thantheX„ght   Tt?™"-    "^ 
-  ^^^^  young  lady,  they  L  net;  ,         "^  "^"*"' 


to 


,    I 


so. 


men 
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the  plan  failed,  they  did  not  blame  Bedr.     It  was  not 

his  fault.     They  saw  that. 

The  Mamoudieh  had  been  engaged  as  long  ago  as  just 
after  Medinet,  when  the  thing  the  genllernen  wantetl  lo 
do  there  could  not  be  done.     But  Hcilr  thought  that,  if 
the  Luxor  plan  had  been  a  sufccss,  the  steam  dutiabcah 
would  have  gone  north  from  there  instead  "f  south.     It 
was  because  of  Liiat  failure  the  boat  had  followed  us  up 
the  Nile.     At  Abu  Simbel  IJcdr  had  quarrelled  with  the 
gentlemen,  because  he  began  to  suspect  they  meant  harm 
to  the  ladies,  or  to  one  of  them.     He  had  been  <lever,  and 
got  on  board  the  Enchantress  as  they  told  him  to  do. 
He  had  obtained  writing-pai>er.  and  typed  a  co|)y  of  a 
letter.     In  America,  he  had  learniHi  to  do  typing.     Often 
he  could  make  better  money  in  an  engagement  now,  Ix.- 
cause  he  knew  how  to  use  a  machine.     And  when  the 
steward  showed  him  over  the  boat,  he  left  the  letter  in 
the  stateroom  which  the  Arab  boy  said  was  Miss  Gilder's. 
In  spite  of  all  these  good  services,  whifch  no  other  drago- 
man in  Egypt  could  have  given,  those  gentlemen  would 
not  listen  to  a  word  of  advice.     Bedr  heard  them  speak 
with  the  guardian  of  the  temple,  about  going  in  before? 
any  one  else  came  to  see  the  sunrise:  and  afterward  they 
talked  of  hiding  in  the  Sanctuary.    First,  they  had  asked 
him  if  it  were  always  dark  there,  as  the  p^ide-books  said. 
After  hearing  this  he  had  put  two  and  two  together:  and 
when  he  remembered  what  was  in  the  note  he  typed  for 
Miss  Gilder,  Bedr  feared  for  her  and  Mrs.  Jones.       He 
begged  the  gentlemen  not  to  do  anytliing  rash,  and  they 
wvTi!  so  angry  at  his  interference  that  they  sent  him  off 
with  no  more  pay  —  nothing  at  all  since  Luxor. 
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Oh,  no,  they  were  n„t  ./     j    .  ♦•^ 

1^".  because i/r::X:'„,';;--andwhathecouW 
'^oH  against  rich  white  Se  "el        -  "'  *  •'™«"'»«"'^ 
^^, '■««i.  for  spite.    But  ST    \         "'"  """'''  ""i' 
beheve^  becau.se  we  knew  ata^ th  I  ""'^''^  "'^  '^''-'^ 
had  been  going  on.    The  1Z.L         ^""■^'"■"R  strange 
«;e  i/a.o„,,,,  „„,  oHo  Jhe:?:"  '""'  °"  *'""  -"  o" 
Tl.ey  did  not  J.now  that  ««i  IdT  ""  ^  ^^''"'^  "«'fa. 
h'dden  there,  on  purpose  "o  find?.       T''  ""  '^""■•''-  ""«i 
A  part  „f  this  tale  ca^ln  .     ?'  """^  *''"  ''"  •^'•"■y. 

;ade  must  have  had  a  reason  l.  ■  .'"'"'  ""''  '"'  ^om- 
^^"ow.  or  for  not  carinTifbe?"''  !"  '''  "'  °'  "'« 
unconn  ted  with  „  ..uar.,  a^/;""'^  °'  '"'"•  -  reason 
there  had  been  a  quarrel   i    w  /'"'  •*'*»'"  'hat.  if 

plain-speaking  f  J„  Zl  jT'  "°*^'"'-  °^  virtuous 
-"  <<  '-e  got  on  ,  Jd  t/,  ~f  -'-ihle  that  he 
'^'thont  his  employers-  k„o„«    .  '"'"*  *°  f""*"^  u, 

-t  VVad,  naifa.'„nV:>;:'Xt    -  ,'"  "'"'^"-"- 
a"  a  part  of  their  plan.'  "-*'"^'''  "'  his  clients. 

»e  could  not  decide  »!„•= 
»~ss-,uestioning  Sr.  w  lirr'?  i"  °"^  "■-'-  "r  by 
ti-ne  could  prove.    But    'h  """  "'"■'«''  f"'  only 

-fngcnon^btobeworthllt     '"  ''"f  '""''''  »-  '"ter- 
-d  the  fare  north  on  tt  '2'"'""'^  "'°"-"''  P'-ters. 
To  make  sure  that  B  J    ,w       ?""'  '"''  ^■"^'  starting 
";e  whole  sum  into  hifl  /  Itl H.^^'^'^.^-^-  P"' 


soman 
into  go 
menian 


'king  h 


■     ,      .         ■■••uus,  a 

Dy  buymg  his  ticket  anrf  „„♦.■        ,         -i' -<=  ura- 
.sold  and  silver.     Tht  Ittlf   '"^  ""^  "°'- '^hanged 


to  help  th( 
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really  be  to  depart  on  the  government  boat.  Such  in- 
q'liries  as  we  had  time  to  make  concerning  the  Mamotidieh 
seemed  to  show  that  she  must  remain  at  Haifa  for  slight 
repairs  to  her  engine,  and  instructions  from  her  owner, 
who  was  staying  at  Assuan.  It  was  just  at  the  last  minute 
of  grace,  with  the  station-master  adjuring,  and  the  Set 
re[)roaching  us,  that  Anthony  and  I  jumped  on  board 
the  train. 


Strange  that  two  rows  of  blue  glass  windows  should 
have  power  to  turn  the  whole  world  topsy-turvy,  or  to 
create  a  new  one,  of  an  entirely  original  colour-scheme! 
But  so  it  was.  Those  people  seated  in  their  grand,  travel- 
ling "bed-sitting  rooms,"  had  only  a  superficial  resem- 
blance to  the  passengers  of  the  Enchantress  Isis.  Monny, 
for  instance,  had  pale  green  hair,  with  immense  purple 
eyes;  ard  showed  every  sign  of  rapid  transformation  into 
a  mermaid.  Cleopatra's  auburn  waves  had  turned  to  a 
vivid  magenta:  Biddy's  black  tresses  had  a  blue,  grapey 
bloom  on  them:  and  Anthony's  dark  eyes  were  a  sin- 
ister green,  with  red  lights.  Ghostly,  mother  o' pearl  faces 
with  opal  shadows.peered through  the  violet  glassat  an  un- 
real landscape,  which  would  instantly  cease  to  exist  if  the 
windows  were  opened.  But  the  windows  could  not  be 
opened,  or  a  rain  of  sand  would  pour  in ;  so  we  gazed  out  oa 
an  impossiblefairyland consisting  of  golden  sea,  withmoun- 
tainous  shores  carved  from  amethyst,  through  which  shone 
the  glow  of  pulsing  fires.  Alwiiys  v.c  carried  with  us  an 
immense  shadow,  like  a  trailing  purple  banner,  unfurling 
as  we  moved.  Men  and  women  and  animals  seen  at  the 
numbered  white  stations  in  the  sand,  were  but  fantastic 
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figures  in  a  camera  obscura      Tl,      .-  j 
-vas  torn  with  fie^  streaks  L/v-    '-         "'  ''"  ''"'" 
to  death  on  a  r^  ^u  e    i^;  elh^^^"" ''f  ^"-'^ 
mourn  for  him      Her  n«  ™°°"  ^*°'^  ""t  *» 

"P  "lan.p  over  the  delrt    Sent"    '"'i'""'   ""''    '""^ 

And  f  !,e  lam,,  .ave  forth  .      '"" "'  **'*  '""^  '''•'d. 

■uiujj  gave  lorth  an  unearthlv  i;™!.*      i  •  i 

over  th.  endless  sands  a  sheet  of  nl^f'  T^  '""'"^'^ 
Ti.e  warm  sun-shadow  was  called  fZ'°"  ''""" 
and  flowed  o^•or  the  mn„,V  P^'P'"^  *"  Sray. 

molten  silver.  ^^      '^"""""'^^  '^'^''^^  «ke  a  river  of 

aft^  .;:=:':  S:.^:f-;i"-- topped  for  water 

ahumpbackeddorto-rr  """""'  ""  ''^  '"'"'  '"^« 
away  from  the  t'ai^  n     •T:;^::^ ''^"'^' '^^P'- 
every  one  was  up  early  to  see    het       .       ""'  '"°'"'''«- 
which  were  Suinese\  II  /es   LTth  ~' "^ 
selves,  who  urged  us  to  l^^    ''""^  *''«  ^'"agers  them- 

oranges.   dried  tan.      vTi:dn„r'-,^'^'''  ^''"'' 
bowls,  whenever  the  trJn.;  """^  '"  ^"oden 

dressed  in  short  frin  Z"^''  ^"'P^'^t^We  old  ladies, 

dressed  in  not^;^'  ^""^  -^"'  ^""-omaehed  boys- 
of  the  Golden  PyTLTd  wl'"  Tlr^"  '"■  ''^'^  ^'^°""t-" 
our  suspense?    'Zte  loullT  ' "  '""'  '" ''""'' 

though  she  didn't  yet  vfeld?  ,"'  "  ■^'"  ''"'^^^^'  --> 

future.    I  wanted  t„  /  M   ,"  ""'• '"  *'"'  "'■''"'^^  "^  "  ""'ted 

about  the  mountain  ^.12^1^     T  "''*'''"^  «°''''^'' 
--Ointment  :.u^^--«-^t=dto 
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turn,  easier  to  do  in  retrospect  than  anticipation.    Now, 
when  in  blinding  light  of  noon  we  pointed  out,  in  an  im- 
personal manner,  to  all  who  cared  to  see,  the  pyramid- 
held  of  Meriie,  it  seemed  strange  to  think  that  no  heart 
but  Anthony's  and  mine  beat  the  faster.    The  sun  was  so 
hot  that  most  people,  blinking  dazedly,  retired  behind 
their  screens  of  blue  glass  almost  as  soon  as  the  train 
stopped,  close  to  Garstang's  camp.     I  had  informed  the 
Set,  casually,  that  wonderful  things  were  being  found 
here  in  the  rocky  desert:  that  the  few  neat  white  tents 
sheltered  men  who  were  going  to  make  of  Mertie  a  world's 
wonder:  that  not  only  had  the  army  of  stunted  black 
pyramids  visible  from  the  train,  yielded  up  treasures,  but 
three  tiers  of  palaces  were  being  unearthed,  or  rather, 
unsanded.     I  said  nothing,  however,  of  the  more  dis- 
tent dark  shapes,  like  the  pyramids  yet  unlike  them. 
Among  those  low,  conical  mountains  which  perhaps  gave 
inspiration  to  the  pyramid  builders,  was  our  mountain. 
And  I  was  not  sorry  when  the  burning  sun  smote  curiosity 
from  eyes  and  brains,  and  sent  nearly  all  my  flock  back 
to  their  places,  while  the  train  had  still  some  rjinutes  at 
the  station. 

Cleopatra  had  not  come  out.  She  had  frankly 
lost  interest  in  scenic  history,  and  did  not  want  to  be 
intelligent:  but  as  Anthony  and  I  stepped  off  the  train, 
we  saw  that  Brigit  and  Monny  stood  arm  in  arm  in  the 

doorway. 

"Would  you  like  to  jump  down?"  I  asked,  reluctantly. 
For  the  first  time  I  did  not  wish  Biddy  O'Brien  to  give 
me  her  society.  I  hoped  she  would  say  "No,  thank  you," 
for  I  wanted  Fenton  to  point  out  our  mountain  (which 
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he  had  told  me  cculd  be  seen):  and  it  would  be  i.coa 
venient  to  answer  questions  "' 

s    Anthony  and  I  had  to  look  delighted.     It  really  wl    ' 
pleasure  to  help  them  down:  but  even  that  we  cotld 

remark  that  B.ddy  made  was  too  intelligent.    "What  ar  ■ 
those  we,rd  things  off  there  in  the  distance,  that  Wke" 
ac  y  hke  rumed  pyramids  -  sort  of  mudpie  pyra^ds?" 
Mountams,"  said  Fenton.  lyamuk;' 

"What,  didn't  anybody  make  them?" 
'  The  legend  is.  that  Dji,ms,  or  evil  spirits,  created  them 
to  use  as  tombs  for  themselves."  ateatnem 

•'But  they're  almost   precisely  like  the   made  pyra- 
.mds^^only    a    httle    more    tumbledown.      Have  '^:;- 

•'Some  have,  I  believe,"  A,,   .ony  returned,  with  his 
«ell.pu  -on  a,r  of  indifference.     'That  blackest  and  mo" 

are  aller  -  there,  away  to  the  left,  I  mean  -  that  is  called 
the   Mountain  of  the  Golden  Pvramid  '  " 

Our  eyes  met  over  the  girls'  veiled  hats.     After  all  he 
hadjound  an  opportunity  of  telling  me  what  I  wanS  I 

a.s  'irti?eV'  '""'"'^''"^  "'""'^■"  ^'^id  Monny.  "It  sounds 
Lhere?"  "'"  ""''  ''"^'''  ''"''  '""'"''^"^'^  ^i^''  '*• 
"Ye-es,''  Anthony  wa.s  obliged  to  admit.  "There 
.  a  Iegen,l  that  it  was  used  as  a  ton.b  by  the  first  Quee" 
( andace,  who  lived  about  two  hundred  years  B  C 
after  Ptolemy  Philade.phus.     She  used  to  reign  oL. hat 
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they  called  the  "Island  of  Meriie."  It  was  this  once 
fertile  kingdom,  between  the  Alhara  River  over  there, 
and  the  Blue  Nile.  They  say  she  wished  to  be  buried 
with  all  her  jewels  and  treasure,  and  wiis  afraid  of  her 
tomb  being  robbed,  so  she  wouldn't  trust  to  a  man-made 
pyramid.  She  ordered  a  secret  place  to  be  hollowed  out 
in  the  heart  of  a  mountain;  and  that's  the  one  they  pre- 
tend it  is." 

"What  a  lovely  legend!  But  I  suppose  there's  nothing 
in  it,  really,  or  clever  people  like  those  who're  digging 
here  now  would  have  found  the  tomb  and  the  treasure 
long  ago,"  said  Monny. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  left  Anthony  to  answer,  wondering 
what  he  would  say.  "Only  a  very  few  have  ever  put 
enough  faith  in  the  story  to  search,  and  they  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  traces  of  an  entrance  into  that 
mountai;>  or  any  other.  Of  rourie,  in  trying  to  enter  the 
great  pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  they  looked  a  long  time  before 
they  succeeded.  But  that  was  different.  There  was  never 
any  doubt  of  there  being  something  worth  seeing,  inside, 
whereas  this  black  lump  may  be  solid  rock,  and  nothing 
more.  It's  many  years  since  anybody  has  tried  to  get  at 
the  secret." 

"  rbeg  your  pardon,"  politely  said  (in  French)  an  elderly 
man,  in  a  pith  helmet,  blue  spectacles,  and  khaki  clothes, 
who  stood  near.  "I  couldn't  help  hearing  your  conver- 
sation; and  it  may  interest  you  and  these  ladies  to  learn 
that  at  this  very  moment  work  is  going  on  at  the  so- 
called  Moimtain  of  the  Golden  Pyramid." 

I  envied  Anthony  the  brown  stain  on  his  face,  for  I 
felt  the  blood  rushing  to  mine. 
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"Indeedrieiaculatcd  in  English.    "  We  are  vcnr  much 
interested.     Work  -  actually  going  on ! " 

Yes  ,t  r-a^  begun  about  four  or  five  weeks  *go,  by 
an  agent  of  S.r  Marcus  Lark,  the  well-known  finander 
who  got  the  concession  which  some  other  party  was  said 
to  be  trymg  for.  I  am  here."  went  on  the  helmeted  man 
gazmg  benevole-ntly  through  his  blue  spectacles  at  th^ 
two  pretty  women.  "I  am  here  with  my  son.  who  is  one 
of  Gars  angs  men.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Mountam  of  the  Golden  Pyramid.    Luckily  for  ^^1^! 

but  -  these  Uimgs  are  in  the  air.    The  tMk  here  U  that 
they  re  on  the  point  of  making,  if  they  haven't  made 
already,  some  very  startling  discovery." 
"All  aboard,  if  you  please!"  shouted  the  Greek  guard 
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If  THiaiE  had  been  no  Bripl  and  no  Monny  in  the  world 
wc  should  have  let  that  train  no  on  without  us,  and  — 
hang  the  Set  and  its  fcolinss!  But  there  was  a  Hri"it; 
there  was  a  Monny;  and  they  were  more  to  us  than  all  the 
treasure  Sir  Marcus  was  apparently  stealing  while  we 
slaved. 

V\Tiat  fools  we  had  been  to  trust  in  such  a  man !  And  I 
hatl  actually  wasted  pity  on  the  fellow.  Now,  as  we  were 
borne  away  from  Meriie,  we  saw  our  hopes,  which  had  be- 
gun to  seem  certainties,  dissolving  into  air.  They  were 
like  the  mirage  of  the  desert  which  lured  us  with  siren  en- 
chantment and  myster>-  in  this  Never-Never-land  which 
thousands  of  brave  men  had  died  to  win:  shimmering 
blue  lakes,  that  mirrored  green  trees  and  low  purple 
mountains,  and  the  gold  of  sand-dunes,  so  real,  so  near,  it 
seemed  we  might  walk  to  them  in  a  few  moments:  only 
mocking  dreams,  like  our  belief  in  a  famous  financier's 
loyalty;  like  our  hopes  of  fortune.  For  if  Sir  Marcus  Lark 
had  secretly  begun  work  at  the  Moun  ain  of  the  Golden 
Pyramid,  it  meant  that  he  intended  to  steal  everything 
best  worth  having,  for  himself. 

It  was  maddening  to  realize  that  we  might  be  too  late  to 
thwart  him,  but  we  had  to  risk  this,  or  risk  losing  some- 
4S8 
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thing  dearer  than  the  jVwol,  ..f      o 

°f  "..■;""de.ta„di„«  ifaZ  ied  t:  t  f  T  ^'""^ 
ffK-ndship,  v/e  were  one  L  '*>«  *ar  ■■'ky  of  our 

"  "••■'odramaticTlan  Irh  K  "  '  '"'"•  ^*  '^^  ■"""'er 
the  oireumstancero  h^  „  ""'•  '"'  ■'°'"^'"'-  '^  «tted  into 
why  Anthony  pelJeS^'tr  "";*-""""'  ""'^  '  ™"W  -^ee 

of  happiness.     Bedr'    storv^a     7"/7""  ""'"  ^--"1 

mnsthaveaba,isof  t^  rrd    "^'L'"'^^  "■"  '''  "■'■«''t  >'<■. 

"We'll  leave  the  suS  „£  theTI     '"."''"'^  "'■"> ^'''''j- 

Khartu«,"Ihad  said    VhVth       T  "'"'"'  *''"  ""  «^t  »» 

half  convinced  me  of  he;  wo Hd,v      '  "'"""^'  *'"''  ^""^  '"*'' 

farfrombcingthecase     Vn^onN  :  v'-     ''"*  ^'''^  *- 
my  theory  were  right  or  Jl^r        "*''"' ''^'^''^ther 

Khartun.:  and  nothL^ZZl   o    it'"'  '""'^  """' 
would  have  induced  ,ne  to  put  'ff  Z  "  """^^  '^''^''• 

out.  '°  P"*  "ff  the  moment  of  finding 

>forth  Khartum  wa-s  standing  • 
proached.     And  Fenton    „  ft    *^  '"  ^  ""'"^^  "^  we  ap- 
to  wonder  if  it  were  aVad       ^^""^/"P-^tious  enough 
was  not  there,  reSn'     .""f"'  ^^'^  '"^^'^ '"ke  which 
coloured  .ou.se  oftt:t:t  "^'^'"^  ""'''  -''- 
.'h-tterof  theNilewaIr  af  .^^e^         •     ''""'  "'^  '''- 
o"  a  high  bridge,  and  11     ed  us   ^Z  ~'  '''  "^"^ 
of  beauty  which  is  Khartum  itself     U^!      "^"""^  «''"'•'''- 
with  flowering  trees.  roTJ^"  k  a.  .^"^^^'"'-^*^- ''""lered 

of  pepper-berries:  la^  J^n  ,  "'  '"^'  '"'"''""^ 

green  as  velvet;  big.  verandaed 
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liou.scs  of  silvcr-grny  or  rudily  slonc;  roses  climbinf;  over 
hedge  and  wal',  scent  of  lilies  and  maRnniios  floating  in 
iin  airrlearas  crystal;  droning  sakkcyohs  spraying  pearls 
over  the  warm  bodies  of  slow-moving  oxen;  white  sails 
like  butterflies'  wings  dotting  the  Blue  Nile:  this  was  the 
new  city  created  as  if  by  magic,  in  sixteen  years,  upon  the 
sad  ruins  of  Gordon's  stronghold. 

On  the  wide  veranda  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  where  pretty 
girls  were  giving  tea  to  young  officers  in  khaki,  Fenton 
came  up  to  Brigil  and  Moiuiy,  who  were  questioning  me 
about  letters.  The  look  on  his  face  struck  the  girl  into 
silence. 

"What  is  it.'"  she  a  iked,  almost  sharply. 

"Don't  let  me  interrupt  you,"  he  sp.ld.  "I  can  wait  a 
few  minutes." 

"No,"  Monny  insisted.  "Please  speak.  I  know  it's 
something  important." 

"Important  on'./  to  myself,  perhaps,"  he  answered, 
with  a  smile  that  was  rather  wistful.  "I  have  to  say 
good-bye  now." 

"Good-bye?"  echoed  Monny,  surprised  and  even 
frightened,  more  by  his  look  and  tone  than  the  words 
themselves. 

"My  engagement  with  Sir  Marcus  Lark  ended  when 
our  train  stopped  at  Khartum.  I  have  other  business  to 
attend  to  here.  I've  just  made  my  adieux  with  every- 
body else.     I  saved  you  till  the  lost." 

Monny  was  pale.  Even  the  fresh  young  rose  that 
was  her  mouth  had  blanched.  Otherwise  she  controlled 
herself  perfectly.  Was  this  part  of  Anthony's  plan?  I 
wondered.    He  had  told  me  what  he  intended  to  ao  at  the 
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had  I  ,.:z2:i  :t::Tl'  Tt^'^  "•■ 

tea,  or  looking  at  thJlZT  ^.  ?  '"'"'"«  ^'"- 

nevera,,mwilIyo..seepoorAh™edLtou:"      ^  ^"'' 
I  don  t  understand."  JIonn>  said 

morrow  niX,  at  tnesLrrrn    "»'^"^*-"*^-«-     To- 
And  you  wil,  be  tiiere?  " 
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"I've  just  told  you,"  Antliony  repeated,  "that  Antoun 
is  MayinK  Boo«l-bye  to  you  forever." 

"  Yet  you  told  me,  too,  that  after  Khartum  I  should  be 

Jiap "    She  cut  herself  short,  and  shut  her  lips  closely. 

I  was  angry  with  Fenton  for  what  seemed  cruelty  to 
one  who  had  very  nobly  confessed  her  love  for  him. 
Biddy's  eyes  protested,  too;  but  the  man  and  the  girl  cared 
no  more  for  us  or  our  criticism,  at  that  moment,  than  if 
we  had  been  harmless,  necessary  chairs  for  them  to  sit 
upon. 

"There  are  many  paths  to  happiness,"  Fenton  an- 
rwered.  "I  shall  see  you  to-morrow  night,  and  I  shall 
know  whether  you  are  happy.  Meanwhile  I  say  again  — 
trust  me.    And  good-bye." 

He  held  out  his  strong,  nervous  hand,  so  browned  by 
the  sun  that  it  needed  little  staining  for  the  part  he  had 
played  —  and  was  to  play  no  more.  As  if  mechanically, 
Monny  Gilder  laid  her  hand  in  it.  They  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes,  which  were  almost  on  a  level,  so  tall  was  she. 
Then  Antoun  Effendi  turned  abruptly  away,  forgetting 
apparently  that  he  had  not  taken  leave  of  Brigit  or  me. 

"Let's  go  upstairs  at  once,  dear,  and  see  our  rooms," 
Biddy  said  quickly. 

An  instant  later,  I  stood  alone  on  the  veranda.  But  I 
knew  well  enough  where  to  find  Captain  Anthony  Fenton 
wlen  I  wanted  liim,  although  the  death  knell  of  Antoun 
WHS  sounding.  I  was  not  in  the  least  melancholy,  and 
1  c  ;  ile  the  tense  emotion  of  that  short  scene,  I  had  never 
f,  less  sentimental  in  my  life.  My  whole  being  concen- 
t  'Nclf  ill  a  desire  to  visit  the  post-office,  and  to  bash 

^  Mi'^'s  I'ead. 
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'.kely  any  „„e  will  „Cd„„,  „,  ^h;":  f.'^^,        J;;-'^  ""- 
WP.       The  onlv  Io»»„,  !•     L     .  "'""y  nad  assured 

hotel."  •      ""  '  "  '""""«  '»'  '^"1  ^ome  to  the 

son.  thou«h  if  it  „,„?  ,        "■"  "  ^'"y  '"'^'^"•nt  P-r- 

the  place  to  li  font      I      ^"" -- '»  W-artum. 

be  certain  at  which  hotel  she  would  !top  ""  ""' 

the  dev  -  by  JoTe"  H  ""  "'  *'"  '"""«'^-  "^^'"'t 
myself  mutter  a  1"'"'  "  complication!"  I  heard 
Lark's  wordl-l  '  --mpanimcnt    to    Marcus 

Thia  is  what  he  had  to  say  „„  two  sheets  of  paper: 


^li  '■■ 
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Jiead  of  bargain  must  be  foul  play  or  else  mistake  but  thought  matter 
too  serious  go  on  north  left  train  returned  Assuan  caught  government 
ateamer  for  Haifa  just  arrived  too  late  for  train  de  lu.e  but  « ,  1  proeeed 
by  ordinary  train  to  eamp  better  meet  me  there  soon  as  possible  leavmg 
boat  people  take  care  of  themselves.     Wire  Kabushla  Lark. 

His  loyalty  to  us  shamed  me.  We  had  not  given  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  but  had  at  once  believed  the 
worst.  He,  though  "not  a  gentleman"  in  the  opimon  of 
Colonel  Corkran  and  some  others,  was  chivalrously  sure 
that  we  had  "not  gone  ahead  of  the  bargain ! "  A  revulsion 
of  feeling  gave  me  a  spasm  of  something  Uke  affection  for 
the  big  fellow  whom  his  adored  Cleopatra  sneered  at  as 

"common."  , 

I  longed  to  show  the  telegram  to  Anthony;  but  he  would 
now  be  at  the  Palace,  reporting  to  the  Sirdar.  Later  he 
would  be  at  his  own  quarters,  transforming  himself  from  a 
pale  brown  Hadji  in  a  green  turban  into  a  sunburned 
young  British  officer  in  uniform.  Meantime  I  would  go  to 
the  Poste  Restante,  and  then  (whatever  the  result  of  the 
visit)  I  would  return,  collect  Brigit  and  Monny,  and  take 
them  to  the  Palace  to  write  their  names  in  the  book. 

I  dare  not  think  what  my  blood  pressure  must  have 
been  as  I  waited  for  a  post-office  official  to  look  through  a 
bundle  of  letters. 

"Mrs.  B.  Jones,"  he  murmured.  "No,  nothmg  for  B. 
Jones -unless  it's  O'Brien  Jonei.  Here's  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  O'Brien  Jones." 

"That's  it,"  said  I,  swallowing  heavily.  "Mrs.  O  Brien 

Jones.     I  think  the  letter  must  be  postmarked  Assuan." 

Without  further  hesitation  the  post-office  man  handed  me 

the  envelope,  on  thestrengthof  Mrs.  B.Jones'  visitingcard. 
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Going  out  of  the  office,  I  walked  on  air.  "Sherlock 
Holmes  it  is!"  I  congratulated  myself .  And  I  ventured  to 
be  wildly  happy,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  letter 
sent  to  Mrs.  O'Brien  Jones,  from  Assuan,  could  mean  only 
one  thing;  a  justification  of  my  theory. 

I  Tvent  straight  to  Biddy's  door  and  knocked.  There 
was  no  answer,  and  I  stood  fuming  with  impatience  on  the 
upstairs  balcony,  upon  which  each  bedroom  opens.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  live  another  minute  without  putting 
that  letter  into  Biddy's  hand.  And  not  for  the  world 
would  I  have  let  it  come  to  her  from  any  one  else.  I 
was  tempted  to  tear  open  the  envelope,  but  before  I  had 
time  to  test  my  character,  Biddy  appeared  on  the  balcony, 
coming  round  the  corner  from  Monny's  room. 

"Why,  Duffer!  You  look  as  if  the  sky  had  fallen!"  she 
exclaimed. 

"It  has,"  I  returned.  "It's  lying  all  over  the  place. 
There's  a  bit  of  it  in  this  letter.    A  bit  of  heaven,  maybe." 

"A  letter  for  me?" 

"Yes.  And  if  you  aren't  quick  about  openin/;  it  I'll 
commit  hari  kari." 

She  was  quick  about  opening  it. 

As  she  read,  almost  literally  my  eyes  were  glued  to  her 
face.  It  went  white,  then  pink.  "Thank  heaven!"  I 
said  within  myself.  If  she  had  been  pink  first  and  white 
afterward,  I  should  have  been  alarmed.  For  a  woman's 
colour  to  blossom  varmly  from  a  snowfield,  means  good 
news. 

"Duffer!"  she  breathed.  "Do  you  —  know  —  what's 
in  this.' " 

"I  —  thought  it  would  come."    My  voice   sounded 
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rather  queer.  I'd  fancied  I  had  more  self-control.  "That's 
why  I  —  wanted  your  card  —  for  the  Poste  Restante." 

"Read  this,"  she  said,  and  gave  me  the  open  letter. 

It  was  written  on  paper  of  a  hotel  at  Assuan,  near  the 
railway  station,  and  was  as  follows: 

Madau:  Let  me  explain  frankly  before  1  go  further,  that  my  name  is 
Thomas  Macmahan.  You  may  remember  it.  If  you  do,  you  will  not 
think  it  strange  that  I  —  as  a  private  person,  as  well  as  a  member  of  a 
Society  —  whose  name  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  —  wanted  certain 
papers  you  were  supposed  to  possess.  For  a  long  time  I,  and  others  al- 
most equally  interested,  tried  to  trace  you,  after  learning  that  you  had 
the  documents,  or  in  any  case  knew  where  they  were.  Naturally  we 
were  prepared  to  go  far  in  order  to  make  you  give  them  up.  We  believed 
that  your  step-daughter  was  with  you.  As  the  need  was  pressing,  and 
we  had  failed  more  than  once,  we  would,  if  necessary,  have  worked  upon 
your  feelings  through  her.  Had  we  questioned  you,  and  you  had  replied 
that  we  were  mistaken  concerning  the  young  lady  and  the  papers,  we 
should  have  been  incredulous.  But  accident  enabled  us  to  hear  from 
your  own  lips,  details  which  we  could  not  disbelieve.  As  a  woman  we 
wish  you  no  harm,  therefore  we  rejoice  in  this  turn  of  events,  for  your 
sake.  Your  step-daughter  must  now  be  one  of  m,  through  her  husband. 
She  has  nothing  further  to  fear,  much  as  we  regret  her  marriage  into  a 
family  so  deeply  injured  by  her  father.  As  for  you.  Madam,  you  may 
be  at  rest  where  we  are  concerned.  You  said  to  Lord  Ernest  Borrow  in 
the  Temple  of  Abu  Simbel,  that  you  could  never  be  happy,  until  the 
Organization  Richard  O'Brien  betrayed,  "forgot  and  forgave  his  daugh- 
ter and  yourself."  Through  me,  the  Organisation  now  formally  both  tor- 
gels  and  forgives. 

Wishing  you  well  in  future.  Yours  truly, 

T.  Machaban  (alias  Blount). 

P.  S.  Kindly  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  letter  in  care  of  Bcdr  el 
Gemaly  whose  address  you  have  at  Cairo.  Not  hearing  from  you,  we 
shall  try  to  communicate  this  news  in  some  other  way.  The  present 
method  has  occurred  to  us,  as  you  may  find  it  useful  to  know  the  state  of 
afifairs  without  delay. 

"Oh,  Biddy,  do  you  find  it  useful?  "  I  asked. 
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tn.rtyf.ve,  and  rad.ated  energy,  could  have  passed  eleven 
years  .„  slavery  terrible  beyond  description.  He  spoke  of 
those  experiences  almost  lightly,  as  if  telUng  th  it  o 
some  one  else,  and  it  was  "all  in  the  day's  work"laT hi 
should  have  triun,phed  over  his  persecutors  la  way  Ire 
complete,  more  dramatic  than  any  autW  of 
would  dare  invent  for  his  hero.  "'""''""' 

He  took  us.  from  the  river-steps  in  front  of  his  own  bi^ 
verandaed  house,  down  the  Blue  Nile  in  a  fl  s"cam 
launch.  It  was  a  Nile  as  blue  as  turquoise;  and  .  ft  th" 
low  .sland  of  Tuli  had  been  left  behind  it  ;as  strange  to 
see  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  the  White  Niles  t  a  olr 
rebome  swirl  of  sharply  divided  colours.     Cng  on 

inh    T:  I'   ''""'"™''"'    -«   ^^'   -^t^   loaded   with 
S    .t    t'  '"'   "''^""^  P"'^  -'h  ''ides,      clant 

b^L  .r      ■  ''•'^'*^""  """'^^^  '^"^  ^  t°^n  of  little 

orange-gold      Farther  on.  in  the  brown  shadows  of  the 
roughly  roofed  labyrinth  of  bazaars,  were  stores  If  saLa,- 


'if 

if 
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wood,  and  spices  smelling  like  Araby  the  blest;  open- 
fronted  shops  showing  splendid  leopard  skins,  crocodile 
heads  bristling  with  knives,  carved  tusks  of  elephants, 
shields,  ara>our  said  to  have  been  captured  from  crusaders; 
Abyssinian  spears,  swords  and  strange  headgear  used  by 
the  Mahdi's  and  Khalifa's  men.  The  bazaars  of  Cairo  and 
even  Assuan  seemed  tame  and  sophisticated  compared  to 
this  wild  market  of  the  Sudan,  where  half  the  men,  and  all 
the  bread-selling  women  who  were  old  enough,  had  been 
the  Khalifa's  slaves. 

With  Slatin  Pisha  we  went  to  the  Khalifa's  "palace" 
to  gaze  at  the  "saint's"  carriage,  the  skeleton  of  Gor- 
don's piano,  and  scores  of  ancient  guns  which  had  cut 
short  the  lives  of  Christian  men.  Slatin's  house  we  saw, 
too,  and  the  gate  whence  he  had  escaped:  the  Mahdi's 
shattered  tomb,  and  the  famous  open-air  Mosque. 

Then  we  had  a  run  up  the  Blue  Nile,  as  far  as  "  Gordon's 
Tree,"  and  lunched  on  board  the  launch.  In  the  after- 
noon, back  at  Khartum  again,  there  was  still  time  to 
group  round  the  statue  of  Gordon  on  his  camel,  holding 
the  short  stick  that  was  his  only  weapon,  and  gazing  over 
the  desert.  The  Set  were  allowed  to  walk  through  the 
Palace  gardens,  to  behold  the  spot  at  the  head  of  the 
grand  staircase,  where  Gordon  fell,  and  to  have  a  glimpse, 
in  the  Sirdar's  library,  of  the  Khalifa's  photograph, 
taken  after  death.  This  was  a  special  favour,  and  as 
they  knew  nothing  about  the  four  invitations  to  the  ball, 
they  were  satisfied  with  their  day. 

Dinner  was  in  the  illuminated  garden  of  the  hotel: 
and  when  it  was  over,  I  smuggled  Brigit  and  Monny 
and  Cleopatra  inconspicuously  away.    No  one  suspected; 
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and  if  the  lovely  dresses  worn  by  M„.  East  and  Miss 
O^er  were  commented  upon,  doubtless  aunt  and  See 
were  merely  supposed  to  be  "showing  off  " 

bea^r'LT'!:'''''°""^™'""°"-'*°'--«''«^eat 
was  a  tall   white   Lly.     She  wor«  no  jewels  excent   1 
stnng  of  pearls  and  there  was  no  colour  about  her   ' 
S^aldT^  '""  ^'°'^*  '•^'  ''''-'  «^-  took  o:T 

;SasSevhadT"'°''.°''"''""-    E-°herlipswe 
pale  as  they  had  been  when  Antoun  bade  her  good-bye 
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Biddy,  radiating  joy,  walked  beside  me  with  .vide-open, 
eager  eyes,  taking  in  every  detail  of  the  historic  house. 
She  admired  the  immense  hall,  whose  archways  opened 
into  dim,  fragrant  gardens.  She  was  entranced  with  the 
Sudanese  band,  ink-black  giants  uniformed  in  white, 
playing  wild  native  music  in  the  moonlight.  She  wanted 
to  stop  and  make  friends  with  the  Shoebill,  a  super-stork, 
apparently  carved  in  shining  metal,  with  a  bill  like  an 
enormous  slipper,  eyes  like  the  hundreJth-part-of-a-second 
stop  in  a  Kodak,  and  feet  that  lasted  each  new  tuft  of 
grass  on  the  lawn,  as  if  it  were  a  specimen  of  some  liitherto 
undiscovered  thing. 

No  question  but  she  was  happy!  I  was  proud  of  her, 
and  pro'd  of  myself  because  my  love  had  power  to  give 
her  happiness.  What  matter  now  if  I  were  being  robbed 
at  the  Mountain  of  the  Goldea  Pyramid,  by  some  un- 
known thief?    Neither  he  nor  any  one  could  steal  Biddy. 

Even  Cleopatra  seemed  pleased  to  be  coming  to  the 
Sirdar's  ball,  though  gloom  lay  heavy  upon  her.  She 
wanted  to  look  her  best.  She  wanted  to  be  admired  by 
the  officers  she  was  to  meet,  and  to  have  as  many  partners 
as  she  could  split  dances  for.  To  be  adnn !  d  by  some  one 
was  essential  to  her  just  now,  a  soothing  mcoicine  to  heal 
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unseen,  would  see  her       A  °"«''*  *''**  A"*""", 

eye.  we.  ^Z^lJ^^yT:^  ''"^  '""~°-'  ''" 
He  had  said  that  she  w  u  dt'v e,  st  aT^'"'   •"  ''"^• 

I  found  Wends  in  th.  k  ii  "*"""  "S"'"- 

and  a  few  p"et°J "o^'n  I  h  7";  "t"  '  '"^"  "*  '"°-' 
but  there  was  =7^^^:'":  !"  ?«'""''  °'  '"'-'«^  = 
Aide-de-Camp  and  toLV^  ,  '  "^'^"'^  ''^  the 
iadies.  when  L^ol^^l'^X  tt  ."^'^T  *°  ""^  *»"- 
host  and  hostess,  the  so  dier  Si^a,  aT^  '"*"^  "'  °" 
the  Royalties  of  the  Sudan  S  "  "  "'"''"'  "'''' 
guessed  at  once  that  the  S^M  \  7^  ''''''"*^"  ''"d  ^ 

help -tzxif  ";Lr  ^*^-  -^  -^^^  ^'^ 

greeting  for  the  Ifl  fn,    w      '\"'''^°'  "^  h"  Wndly 

»<=«uming  the  attoude  „r       '"''''"  ^"'^''^'"y'  «=^"tedly 

night  of  a  newX     I  kVl'^"  ^  "^''^'^^'  ^  t^^^ 

not  how  it  wouldt  pLentL   :  "f  °'  ''*  '"''^-  ''"' 
^^^  a  De  presented,  nor  how  it  would  work 

soldiers  to  coL  ''"'   "**'='"'"«  ^°'  «^«  English 

wiTiX^sT;  t;^^^^^^^^   "  -"  "•'^  -  -^ 

another  guide."  ^      "^  ""  ^^''- 1'"  8*^^  you 

He  turned  to  Biddy  and  n.e.     (Cleopatra  was  dancing 
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with  Baron  Rudolph  von  Slatin  Pasha,  gorgeous  in  medals 
and  stars:  Brigit  and  I  had  just  stopped.) 

"Would  you  like  to  come,  too?"  the  Sirdar  asked. 

I  answered  for  Biddy,  knowing  what  she  would  want  me 
to  say.  And  still  the  sense  of  being  a  spectator  in  a  won- 
derful theatre  was  dreamily  upon  me.  Stronger  and 
stronger  the  impression  grew,  as  the  Sirdar  led  us  out  onto 
a  wide  loggia  white  with  moonlight,  and  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  to  a  flat  roof.  Overhead  a  sky  of  milk  was  spangled 
with  flashing  stars.  Beneath  our  eyes  lay  the  palace 
gardens,  where  the  torches  of  the  Sudanese  band  glowed 
like  transfixed  fireflies,  in  the  pale  moon-rays.  Palms  and 
acacias  and  jewelled  flower-beds,  were  cut  out  sharply  in 
vivid  colour  by  the  lights  which  streamed  from  open 
windows.  Beyond  —  past  the  zone  of  violet  shadow  so 
like  a  stage  background  —  was  the  sheen  of  the  river, 
bright  as  spilt  mercury  under  the  moon.  And  beyond 
again,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  the  tawny  flame  of  that 
desert  across  which  came  the  Khalifa's  fierce  army. 

"This  is  where  Gordon  used  to  stand,"  the  Sirdar 
stopped  us  near  the  parapet.  "Only  the  roof  was  one 
story  lower  then.  He  climbed  up  here  every  day,  till  the 
last,  to  look  out  across  the  desert,  saying:  'The  English 
will  come !  *  There's  a  black  gardener  I  have,  who  thinks 
he  meets  him  now,  on  moonlight  nignts  like  this,  walking 
in  the  garden.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  garden  in  his  day; 
only  palms  and  orange  trees:  but  a  rose-bush  he  planted 
and  loved  is  alive  still.  I've  just  asked  one  of  my  officers — 
one  whom  I  particularly  want  you  to  meet.  Miss  Gilder  — 
to  pluck  a  rose  from  Gordon's  bush  and  bring  it  to  you 
here.    He  knows  where  to  find  us;  and  when  he  comes,  I 
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must  go  back  to  the  ball,  x)m  and  leave  you  -  all  three 
-  to  his  guidance.  Lord  Ernest  and  he  used  to  be  friends 
as  b.ys.  I  believe.  Perhaps  you've  heard  him  speak  of 
Captain  Anthony  Fenton.'" 

"Perhaps  I  don't  remember."  Monny  answere,!. 
apologetically.  She.  so  .self-confident  and  self-possessed, 
was  charmingly  shy  with  this  great  soldier  who  had  made 
history  in  the  Sudan. 

"If  you  don't  remember.  Lord  Ernest  can't  have  done 
justice  to  the  subject.     Fenton's  one  of  the  inest  young 
officers  in  Egypt,  or  indeed,  in  the  service.    We're  rather 
proud  of  him     Lately  he's  been  employed  on  a  special 
mission,  which  he  has  carried  out  e--tremely  well.     F^w 
others  could  have  done  it.  for  a  man  of  great  audaci'ty 
and  seH-restraint  was  needed:  a  combination  hard  to 
find.    He  has  been  in  the  Balkans.    And  since,  has  had  a 
particularly  delicate  task  intrusted  to  him.  to  be  con- 
ducted with  absolute  secrecy.    No  'kudos'  to  be  got  out 
of  It  in  c..se  of  success.     And  failure  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  cost  his  life.     It  was  a  question  of  disguise, 
and  getting  at  the  native  heart." 

"It  sounds  like  something  in  a  story  book," said  Monny. 
while  Brigit  and  I  kept  mum,  drinking  in  gulps  of  moon- 
light. 

t>-'7^V?''^  ^"^"  ^^^-  "'"■  *•>•=  autobiography  of  Sir 
Richard  Burton.  Fenton  has  the  same  extraordinanr  rift 
of  language  and  dialect  that  Burton  had:  the  art  of  'make 
up.'  too;  and  he's  been  to  Mecca;  a  great  adveptu..  i  be- 
heve  he  had.  Perhaps  you  can  get  him  to  talk  of  it :  though 
he  s  not  fond  of  talking  about  himself.  Altogether  he's 
what  I  sometimes  hear  the  ladies  call  'a  romantic  figure  ' 
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His  father  was  a  famous  soldier.  If  you  were  EnglUh  you 
would  have  heard  of  him.  He  broke  off  a  brilliant  career 
in  Egypt  by  running  away  with  a  beautiful  princess.  She 
was  practically  all  Greek  and  Italian,  though  her  father 
called  himself  a  Turk :  no  Egyptian  blood  whatever.  But 
there  was  a  great  row.  of  course,  and  Charles  Fenton  left 
the  Army.  Now  Anthony  Fenton's  grandfather,  who 
lives  in  Constantinople,  would  like  to  adopt  his  grandson : 
but  the  young  man  is  in  every  sense  of  the  wordan  English- 
man, devoted  to  his  career,  and  doesn't  want  a  fortune  or  u 
Turkish  title." 

"Why,  that  sounds "    Monny  faltered. 

"Like  a  man  of  character,  and  a  bom  soldier,  doesn't 
it?    Here  he  comes  now." 

There  was  a  sound  of  quick,  light  footsteps  on  the 
stairs.  In  silence  wo  turned  to  see  a  tall  young  officer  ir 
ui.:  brm  walk  out  upon  the  flat  roof.  The  moon  shone 
straight  into  a  face  grave,  yet  eager,  so  deeply  sun- 
burned as  to  be  brown  even  in  that  pale  light:  long  eye- 
brows sketched  sharply  as  if  in  ink  —  tne  black  lines  run- 
ning down  toward  the  temples;  large,  sad  eyes;  a  slight 
upward  hitch  of  the  mouth  on  one  side;  clear  cut  Roman 
nose;  aggressive  chin. 

"Miss  Gilder,  let  me  introduce  Captain  Anthony  Fen- 
ton." the  Sirdar  said. 

"I've  brought  you  a  rose,"  said  Anthony. 
They  stood  looking  at  one  another  for  a  long  moment, 
the  sun-browned  British  officer,  and  the  pale  girl.  We, 
Biddy  and  I,  stared  at  them  both  from  our  distance;  and 
when  the  spell  of  the  instant  had  broken,  we  taw  that  the 
Sirdar  had  gone. 
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Wc.  too,  would  have  gone,  though  the  man  and  the 
girl  were  between  us  and  the  stairway,  and  we  should  have 
had  to  push  past  them.  But  Anthony,  seeing  our  hesita- 
tion, spoke  quieUy.  " Don't  go,"  he  said.  "I  may  want 
you. 

Never  until  to-night  had  Monny  Gilder  heard  him  speak 
Engl'  li. 

'  \ou  see."  he  said  to  her.  "why  I  told  you  yesterday 
you  would  never  see  Antoun  again.    I  had  to  tell  you  that 
to  make  sure  you  would  tru.t  me  -  fully,  through  every- 
thing.    You  have  trusted  me.  and  so  you've  made  it  pos- 
Mble  for  me  to  keep  my  vow  -  a  wrong  and  stupid  vow. 
but  It  had  to  be  kept.     When  I  wa*  ang^r  because  you 
treated  me  like  a  servant.  I  swore  that  never,  no  maUer 
how  1  might  be  tempted,  would  I  tell  you  with  my  own  Up, 
who  I  was  -  or  let  Borrow  tell.     I  was  going  to  make 
myself  of  importanc.  in  your  life  as  Ahmed  Antoun.  if  I 
could,  not  as  Anthony  Fenton.     But  long  before  that 
night  at  Philae  i  wm  ashamed.     I  -  but  you  said  then, 
you  would  forgive  me.    Now.  when  you  understand  what 
you  didn't  understand  then,  can  you  still  say  the  same?" 
"I  — hardly  know  what   to  say."  she  answered.     "I 
don't  know  how  I  feel  —  about  anything." 

"Well.  I  know,  you  goose!"  exclaimed  Biddy,  rushing  to 
the  rescue,  where  angels  who  haven't  learned  to  think  with 
their  hearts  might  have  feared  to  tread.  "You  feel  so 
happy  you're  afraid  you're  going  to  howl.  Why  it's  all 
perfectly  wonderful!  And  only  the  silliest,  earliest  Vic- 
torian girls  would  sulk  because  they'd  been  'deceived.'  If 
anybody  deceived  you.  you  deceived  yourself.  /  knew 
who  he  was  from  the  first!    So  did  your  *nt  Clara    We'd 
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kept  our  can  open,  and  heard  the  Duffer  talk  about  hU 
friend  Anthony  Fenton  who  was  coming  to  meet  us.  You 
were  mooning  I  oupposc,  <ind  didn't  listen.  We  didn't 
give  him  away  partly  because  it  wasn't  our  business,  ami 
partly  because  each  of  us  was  up  to  another  game,  never 
mind  what.  Capta'i  Fenton  never  tried  to  play  you  a 
trick.  You  threw  yourself  at  his  head,  you  know  you  did, 
from  Shephcard'3  terrace.  He  had  his  miaaion  to  think  of, 
andyo.i'd  be  very  conceited  ifyou  thought  he  ought  to  have 
let  you  interfere  with  it.  As  it  happened,  you  worked  in 
quite  well  with  the  mission  at  first.  Then  Fate  stepped 
in,  and  made  the  bend  play  a  different  dance  tune;  no 
military  march,  but  a  love-waltz.  That  wasn't  his  fault. 
And  I  have  to  remind  you  of  all  this,  because  you're 
glaring  at  Captain  Fenton  now  as  if  he'd  done  .something 
wrong  instead  of  fine,  and  he  can't  praise  himself." 

As  she  finished,  out  of  breath,  having  da.shed  on  v,  '.h 
out  a  single  comma,  the  giant  black  musicians  in  tu 
garden  hcgan  to  sing  a  strange  African  love  song,  in  deep 
rich  voices,  their  instruments,  which  had  played  with  pre- 
cision European  airs,  suddenly  pouring  out  their  primi- 
tive, passionate  .souls, 

'Biddy  dear,"  said  the  girl  in  a  small,  meek  voice, 
"thiink  you  very  much,  and  you're  just  sweet.  But  I 
didn't  need  even  you  to  defend  him  to  me.  I  was  only 
just  stopping  to  breathe,  for  fear  my  heart  would  burst, 
because  I  was  dizzy  with  too  >nuch  ji>y.  I  iwrahip  him! 
And  —  and  you  can  both  go  away  now,  please.  We  don't 
want  you." 

We  went.  Biddy  would  have  fallen  downstairs,  if  I 
hadn't  caught  her  round  the  waist.    Needless  to  say,  I 
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didn't  look  back;  but  Biddy  did.  and  should  by  righu 
have  been  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt. 

"My  gracious,   but  they're  beoutiful!"  she  gaspvd 

For  good,K.s.s'  sake,  let's  dash  as  fast  as  we  ean.  down 
into  the  garden,  and  do  the  same  thing!" 

"WTiat?"  J  floundered. 

'"Why,  you  duffer,  kiss  each  other  like  mad!" 

Boiling  with  excitement,  v.hen  I  met  Cl^patra  later  in 
the  ballroom.  I  told  her  what  was  going  on  above,  in  the 
moonlight,  on  the  roof. 

"At  last  your  niece  knows  what  I  tliink  you  have 
guessed  all  along,  but  so  wisely  kept  to  yourself,"  I  said 
About  Fenton,  I  mean.    It's  all  right  between  those  two 
now.    They  wUl  come  downstairs  engaged.  " 
•'Everybody  is  engaged!"   Cleopatra  stormi'y  retorted. 
Thats  exactly  what  I  remarked  to  Brigit,  ;,efore  I 
could  persuade  her  to  follow  the  general  exan:r,!e.    Every- 
body  in  the  world  is  engaged  except  ourselves,'  are  the 
words  I  used." 

^-  i't"'*  "'!;''*  ""•"  '^''«'  Mrs.  East.     "You  forgot  me. 
didn't  you?"  *  ' 

"Never! "  I  insisted.  "You  could  be  engaged  to  a  dozen 
men  any  moment,  if  you  wanted  to." 
"I  think  you're  exaggerating  a  little.  Lord  Ernest," 
l-leopatra  replied  modestly  and  unsmilingly.  But  her 
countenance  brightened  faintly.  "Of  course  there  are  a 
few  men  —  there  were  some  in  New  York  ■ " 

"You  don't  need  to  tell  me  that,"  I  assured  her. 

"I  feel  as  if  I'd  like  to  tell  you  something  else."  she 
went  on,  "if  you  can  spare  a  few  minutes." 
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"  Will  you  sit  out  the  next  dance?  "  I  asked.    "It  isn't  a 
Bunny  Hug  or  Tango,  or  anything  distracting  for  lookera- 
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"Aren't  you  dancing  with  Brigit?" 

"No  such  luck  — I  mean,  fortunately  not.  She  has 
grabbed  Slatin  Pasha,  and  forgotten  that  I  exist.  By  jove, 
there  come  Miss  Gilder  and  Fenton.  What  a  couple! 
They're  rather  gorgeous,  waltzing  together  —  what?" 

"Very  nice,"  said  Cleopatra,  trying  with  all  her  over- 
amuleted  heart,  not  to  be  acid.  "But  oh.  Lord  Ernest, 
that  sMea  it!  1  must  be  engaged  myself,  before  Monny 
brings  him  to  show  me,  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse  it's  caught. 
Otherwise  I  couldn't  stand  it;  and  afterward  would  be  too 
late." 

Hastily  I  rushed  her  out  into  the  garden,  where  the  Shoe- 
bill  regarded  her  wi. .  jne  eye  of  prehistoric  wisdom.  If 
she  really  were  a  reincarnation,  I'm  sure  he  knew  it:  and 
had  probably  belonged  to  her  in  Alexandria,  when  she  was 
Queen. 

"There's  a  Mr.  Talmadge  in  New  York,"  she  went  on, 
wildly.  "He  said  he  would  come  to  me  from  across  the 
world,  at  a  moment's  notice,  if  I  wired.  Only  it  would  be 
awkward  if  I  announced  our  engagement  to-night,  and 
then  found  he'd  changed  his  mind.  Besides,  he'd  be  a 
last  resort :  and  Sayda  Sabri  said  I  ought " 

"Why  not  wire  Sir  Marcus?"  I  ventured.  (If  his  tele- 
gram had  not  come  yesterday,  I  would  as  soon  have 
advised  Cleopatra  to  adopt  an  asp.) 

"Oh!  well  —  1  was  thinking  of  it.  That's  one  thing  I 
wanted  to  ask  your  advice  about.     I  believe  he  does  love 
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"Idolizes  is  the  word." 

"And  now  and  then  in  the  niRht  I've  haW  ,  /    i-       • 

i^ady  Lark  has  quite  a  musical  lilt." 

Do  you  think  so.'    There's  onp  th.v™ 
tho  ^-r^    t  .  ™  ^  ""^  t'"°g.  even  if  vou'rp 

talJthJnln    J-I  J^:"  St' • '^ "^''^■"^-    "^'^ 
eyes  a.e  iust  as  nice  -  rtTji'C  TCltfh'  ^ 

s^  Xaf  r '°°'  "^.'''  ^°^*  ^'--^  ^-  -t?h7,it 

ses  of  gray  Jaeger,  a  thing  I  alwavs  felt  T        u 
-rry.    And  worst  of  all.  VnT^^he    atellTn: 
goes  away  from  the  table,  he  walks  off  .a^„„,"  "°^ 

Antnn     °*  '"'''"""'"  '*''*  ^'  "'^'^^  y""'  first  Marcus 
Antomus  ever  went  away  from  a  table  at  all-l  M 
fe^t;  anyhow,  while  you  were  doing  him  so  well  in  ^ 
He  had  to  be  carried.     7  call  Sir  Marcus  (and  I  stoleTe' 

figure.    His  adoration  for  you  is  a -a  sonnet.     There's 

first  silL"""  '",  '°""^'  '""■  ^"'^  •'^  ^''»  -  '-1 
b^l  If  he \  '  "  '^°^  ~  '  "^""'  "'^^  *''«  tero  of  a 
book.  If  he  has  ways  you  don't  approve,  you  can  our^ 
them;  redecorate  and  remodel  him  with  the  latest  AmerT 

can.mprovements.   my,Ibelievehe'dgoso;aritX 
h..s  W  a  tad  If  you  asked  him  to  spell  it  with  an  'e'  ' 
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"Well— I  suppose  you're  right  about  whatl'dbetterdo," 
she  sighed.  "  A  bird  in  the  hand  —  oh,  I'm  not  making  a 
silly  pun  about  a  lark  —  is  worth  two  in  New  York !  Please 
tell  every  one  you  see  I'm  engaged  to  Sir  Marcus,  for  he  is 
my  bird  in  the  hand:  and  I'll  send  off  a  telegram  the  first 
thing  to-morrow  morning,  for  fear  he  hears  the  news  that 
he's  engaged  to  me,  i*.ematurely.  Where  is  he  —  do 
you  know?" 

"3y  to-morrow  he'll  be  at  MerSe  Camp,"  I  said:  But 
I  did  not  add:    "So  shall  we!" 


XXXI 
THE  MOUNTAIN  OP  THE  GOLDEN  PYRAMID 

But  2T^  T"1"°*  '""'''  "~'"  ■"  °"  '"«-'t^  f"'  -"ounteii"  or 

gold  Just  then:  yet  somehow,  before  we  left  the  Palace 

\    kT  A"'  '  ""^  *"•''  ^"^'  «"''  Monny  the  sec" 
wh^h  had  been  the  romance  of  our  lives.  untH  they  Ze 
into  It  to  pamt  dead  gold  with  the  living  rose  of  love 

Victonan  women  would  have  been  grieved  or  angry 
with  men  who  could  leave  them  at  such  a  time;  but  th2 
two.  instead  of  reproaching  us.  urged  us  on.     Naturally 

danger,  heyw^hedtoshareit.    And  if  ther.  were  to  be  a 

evef  h  J    "  T        '"  "T  """"^  *^«  fi"*  t°  «^  what  no 
eyes  had  seen  for  two  thousand  years.    But  when  An- 

letZ^H  t^  *'f  '"""^  "■""'*  *'•"«  *°  eet  tents  to- 
gether  and  make  a  decer,  amp  for  ladies,  even  if  we  were 
sure  not  to  tumble  into  trouble,  they  said  no  more 
This  was  surprising  in  Monny.  if  not  in  Brigit.  I  sun- 
posed,  howeve,  that  she  was  being  on  her  best  behaviour. 

a^^ahndothank^fferingtoProvidencefor its  unexpected 
gift  of  legitimate  happiness. 

Our  secret  was  to  be  kept.  Only  the  Sirdar  knew  - 
and  gave  Fenton  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days.  The 
bet  did  not  suspect  the  existence  of  a  mountain  at  AlerOe 
more  important  than  its  neighbours.    They  did  not  even 
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know  what  had  become  of  Antoun  Effendi  after  he  bade 
them  farewell,  and  "good  luck."  From  the  first,  he  had 
given  it  out  that  he  must  leave  the  partyat  Khartum.  The 
object  of  returning  to  Meroe  was  to  "meet  Sir  Marcus;" 
and  I  promised  to  be  back  in  plenty  of  time  to  organize  the 
return  trip  to  Cairo.  My  departure,  therefore,  was  all  in 
the  day's  work:  and  the  great  sensation  was  Mrs.  East's 
engagement.  Even  though,  for  obvious  reasons,  Mon- 
ny's  love  affair  was  kept  dark,  Cleopatra  could  not  resist 
parading  hers,  the  minute  her  wire  to  Sir  Marcus  had 
been  safely  sent.  I  got  an  invitation  for  all  the  membp-ii 
of  the  Set  to  a  tennis  party  in  the  Palace  gardens,  at  whieii 
the  Sultan  of  Dafur  and  a  bodyguard  armed  with  battle 
axes  would  be  the  chief  attraction.  Also  I  induced  the 
landlord  of  our  hotel  to  promise  special  illuminations, 
music,  and  an  impromptu  dance  for  the  evening.  This 
was  to  make  sure  that  none  of  our  friends  should  find  time 
to  see  me  off  at  the  train.  Anthony  was  to  join  me  there, 
in  nmfti,  and  might  be  recognised  by  sharp  eyes  on  the 
lookout  for  mysteries.  Once  we  got  a\7ay,  that  danger 
would  be  past:  unless  Cleopatra  told.  But  I  was  certain 
that  she  would  not  to  any  one  ever  ai»ain  mention  the  name 
of  Antoun. 

It  was  a  full  train  that  night,  but  no  one  in  it  who  knew 
Antoun.  Many  people  who  had  been  visiting  friends  or 
staying  at  an  hotel  for  weeks,  were  saying  good-bye.  The 
narrow  corridors  of  the  sleeping-cars  had  African  spears 
piled  up  on  the  floor  against  the  wall,  very  long  and  incon- 
venient. Ladies  struggled  in,  with  rainbow-coloured 
baskets  almost  too  big  for  their  compartments.  Scats 
were  littered  with  snaV. -skins   like   immense,   decayed 
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apple  parings;  fearsome,  crescent-shaped  knives;  leopard 
rugs  in  embryo;  and  strange  headgear  in  many  varieties. 
Stuffed  crocodiles  fell  down  from  racks  and  got  under- 
foot:  men  walked  about  with  elephant  tusks  under  their 
am«;  dragomans  solicited  a  last  tip;  a  six-foot  seven 
Oinka    black  as  ink  and  splendid  as  a  Greek  statuo 
brought  flowers  from  the  Palace  for  some  departing  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Sirdar  and  his  «-ife.     Officers  in  evening 
dress  dashed  up  through  the  sand,  on  donkey-back.  to  see 
the  last  of  friends,  their  mess  iackets  making  vivid  spots  of 
~^our  in  the  electric  light.     All  the  fragrant  blossoms  of 
Khartum  seemed  to  be  sending  farewell  messages  of  per- 
fume on  the  cool  evening  air.     No  more  fantastic  scene 
at  a  railway-station  could  be  imagined.     If  the  world 
and  Its  doings  is  but  a  moving  picture  for  the  gods  on 
Olympus  they  must  enjoy  the  film  of  "a  train  departing 
from  Khartum."  ° 

Anthony  did  not  join  me  until  just  as  the  train  was 
crawhng  out  of  the  station,  for  we  had  asked  Brigit  and 
Monny  not  to  see  us  off,  and  they  had  been  startlingly 
acquiescent.     We   had   a  two-berthod  eomp.-^ment   t^. 
gether.  and  talked  most  of  the  night,  in  low  voices;  of  the 
mountain;  of  the  legends  concerning  it,  and  the  papers  of 
the  dead  Egyptologist  FerUni,  which  indirectly  had  brought 
Fenton  into  Monny  Gilder's  life,  and  given  B  .git  back  to 
me.     There  was  the  out-of-doors  breakfast  party,  too  on 
the  terrace  at  Shepheard's.     Had  it  not  been  for  this  in- 
cident Antoun,  the  green-turbaned  Hadji,  would  never 
have  been  selected  by  Mi.,s  Gilder,  in  words  she  might  now 
hketoforget.     "Pll  haveMa//"    But,  had  not  a  distressed 
artist  called  on  me  one  morning  in  Rome,  mondis  a-o 
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with  an  old  notebook  lell,  I  should  not  have  come  to 
Egypt  for  my  sick-leave;  and  none  of  us  would  have  met. 
I  had  visited  the  artist's  studio  to  please  a  friend,  and 
bought  a  picture  to  please  him  (not  myself) ;  therefore  he 
regarded  me  as  a  charitable  dilettante,  likely  to  buy  any- 
thing if  properly  approached.  Bad  luck  had  come  to  him ; 
he  wanted  to  try  pastures  new,  and  needed  money  at  short 
notice:  therefore  he  wished  to  dispose  of  a  secret  which 
might  be  the  key  to  fortune.  Wliy  didn't  he  use  the  key 
himself?  was  the  obvious  question;  which  he  answered  by 
saying  that  a  poor  man  would  not  be  able  to  find  the  lock 
to  fit  it. 

The  notebook  he  had  to  sell  had  been  the  property  of  a 
distinguished  distant  relative,  long  since  dead;  the  Italian, 
Ferlini,  who  about  1834  ransacked  the  ruins  of  Meroe  in 
the  kingdom  of  Candace.  Ferlini  had  given  treasure  in 
p  'Id,  scarabs,  and  jewels  to  Berlin,  all  of  which  he  had  dis- 
covered in  a  secret  cache  in  the  masonry  of  a  pyramid,  in 
the  so-called  "pyramid  field"  of  Meroe.  But  he  had 
been  blamed  for  unscientific  work,  and  in  some  quarters  it 
was  not  believed  that  he  had  found  the  hoard  at  MerBe. 
This  jealousy  and  injustice  had  prevented  Ferlini's 
obtaining  a  grant  for  further  explorations  he  wished  to 
make.  He  claimed  to  have  proof  that  in  a  certain  moun- 
tain not  far  from  the  Meroe  pyramids,  and  much  resem- 
bling them  in  shape,  was  hidden  the  tomb  of  a  Candace 
who  lived  two  hundred  years  earlier  than  the  queen  of  that 
name  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  mistress  of  the 
eunuch  baptized  by  St.  Philip.  In  the  notebook  which  had 
come  down  with  other  belongings  of  Ferlini  the  Egyp- 
tologist, to  Ferlini  the  artist,  was  a  copy  of  certain  Demo- 
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tic  writing,  of  a  peculiar  and  little  known  form.  The  orig- 
inal had  existed,  according  to  the  dead  Ferlini's  notes, 
on  the  wall  of  an  antechapel  in  one  of  the  most  ruinous 
pyramids  at  Meroe,  decorated  in  a  peculiarly  barbaric 
Ethiopian  style.  The  wall- writing  described  the  making 
of  tlie  mountain  tomb,  ortlered  by  Candace  in  fear  tliat 
her  body  might  be  disturbed,  according  to  a  prophecy 
which  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  if  the 
jewels  of  the  dead  were  found. 

Ferlini,  a  student  of  the  Demotic  writings  which  liad 
superseded  hieroglyphics,  doubted  not  that  he  had  trans- 
lated the  revelation  aright,  thougli  he  admitted  supplying 
many  missing  words  in  accordance  with  his  own  deduc. 
tions.  He  was  in  disfavour  at  the  time  he  tried  to  organ- 
ize an  expedition  in  search  of  the  queen's  hoard,  and 
though  legends  of  the  mountain  confirmed  the  writings 
which  Ferlini  was  the  first  to  translate,  the  Italian  could 
induce  no  one  to  finance  his  scheme.  The  one  person  he 
succeeded  in  interesting  had  a  relative,  already  excavat- 
ing in  Egypt:  but  eventually  addressed  on  the  subject, 
this  young  man  replied  that  the  antechapel  in  question 
had  fallen  completely  into  ruin.  It  would  be  impossible, 
therefore,  to  find  the  wall- writing,  "if  indeed  it  ever  ex- 
isted." 

This  verdict  had  put  an  end  to  Ferlini's  hopes,  and 
nothing  remained  of  them  save  the  translated  copy  of  the 
writing  in  his  notebook  (the  missing  words  inserted)  and 
the  legends  of  the  negroes  who,  generation  after  generation 
since  forgotten  times,  had  told  the  story  of  the  "Moun- 
tain of  the  Golden  Pyramid."  Nobody,  within  the  mem- 
ory of  man,  had  ever  searched  for  the  problematical  tomb: 
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and  as  tales  of  more  or  less  the  same  character  are  common 
in  Egypt,  I  did  not  place  much  faith  in  the  enthusiastic 
jottings  of  Ferlini.  However,  my  love  of  the  unknown, 
the  mysterious  and  romantic,  made  me  feel  that  the  fHJs- 
sossion  of  the  notebook  was  worth  tlie  price  asked:  two 
thousand  Ure.  When  I  had  brooded  over  it  myself,  I 
posted  it  to  Fcnton  at  Khartum;  and  his  opinion  had 
brought  me  to  Egj'pt.  Thinking  of  the  matter  in  this 
way,  it  seemed  that  we  owed  our  love  stories  to  the  im- 
pecunious artist,  who  had  probably  spent  his  eighty  pounds 
and  forgotten  me  by  this  time.  In  a  few  hours,  or  a  few 
days,  we  might  owe  him  even  more. 

Anthony,  acquainted  with  Meroe,  its  pyramids  and 
pyramidal  mountains,  since  his  first  coming  to  the  Sudan, 
had  been  able  to  plan  out  our  campaign  almost  at  an 
hour's  notice.  He  knew  where  to  wire  for  camels  [to  take 
us  to  our  destination,  eighteen  miles  from  Kabushta],  also 
for  trained  excavators.  And  he  knew  one  who,  if  the 
white  men  were  in  ignorance,  could  tell  us  all  the  most 
hidden  happenings  of  the  desert  for  fifty  miles  around. 
This  was  the  great  character  of  the  neighbourhood,  among 
the  blacks,  the  Wise  Man  of  the  Meroilic  desert,  who 
claimed  to  be  over  a  hundred  years  old,  had  a  tribe  of  sons 
and  grandsons,  and  practically  ruled  the  village  of  I5aka- 
rawiya.  For  countless  generations  his  forbears  had  lived 
under  the  shadow  of  the  ruined  pyramids.  Family  tradi- 
tion made  them  the  descendants  of  those  Egyptian  war- 
riors who  revolted  in  the  time  of  King  Psammetichus, 
migrating  from  Elephantine  Island  to  Ethiopia.  There 
they  were  well  received  by  the  sovereign,  given  lands  in 
Upper  NubiM,  and  the  title  of  Autolomi,  or  Asmack,  mean- 
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ing  "Those  who  stand  on  the  left  side  of  tlie  King."    An- 
thony's friend  and  instructor  in  the  lore  of  legends  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  "Asmack,"  which,  he  proudly  said 
hud  been  bestowed  on  the  eldest  son  in  his  family,  since 
time  immemorial. 

Asmack  the  old  and  wi.se  wa.s  to  meet  us  at  Kabushta 
Station,  with  camels,  one  for  each,  and  one  for  Sir  Murcu.s 
in  ca.se  he  had  arrived  and  wished  to  ride  to  the  Mountain' 
of  the  Golden  Pyramid. 

It  was  orange-red  afternoon  when  our  white  train  slowed 
down,  to  pause  for  a  moment  at  Kabushta  Station,  and  the 
first  face  we  saw  was  that  of  Sir  Marcus  Aiitonius  —  a 
radiant  face  whose  beaming  smile  was,  I  know,  not  so 
much  a  welcome  for  us  as  a  sign  that  he  had  received  the 
telegram  from  Cleopatra.     He  hurried  along  the  plat- 
form to  the  steps  of  our  sleeping  car;  and  Anthony,  ready 
to  swing  himself  down  before  the  train  siop„ed,  pointed 
out  Asmack  not  far  oflf,  -  a  thin  old  black  man  who  must 
once  have  been  a  stately  giant,  but  bent  forward  now  as  if 
searching  the  earth  for  his  own  grave.     He  had  got  to  his 
feet,  from  a  squatting  i)osition  in  the  coal-stained,  alluvial 
clay  of  this  strange  desert,  and  was  gazing  toward  us,  his 
few  rags  fluttering  in  the  warm  wind.     Beside  him  stood 
a  mere  youth  of  fifty  or  so,  and  two  or  three  young  men. 
with  several  sulky  camels. 

Sir  Marcus  began  to  shake  hands  almost  before  we  were 
on  the  platform;  and  so  did  he  engross  himself  in  us  and 
absorb  our  attention  that  none  of  us  quite  knew  when  the 
train  went  out. 

"My  dear  boys!"  he  addressed  us,  neariy  breaking  our 
finger  bones.     "Lord.  Fenton,  you're  even  better  looking 
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as  a  true  Biilislier  tliaii  a  false  Aral)!  But  never  mind 
lliat  now.  norrow,  you're  a  trump.  I  believe  I  owe 
evci-ything  to  you.  I  nioan,  in  the  matter  of  Mrs.  Ea.it  — 
Clara.  It  always  was  my  favourite  name.  Fenton 
knows?  Thanks  for  the  congratulations.  Thanks  to  you 
both.  You  must  be  my  best  men.  What?  Can't  have 
but  one?  Well,  it  must  be  Borrow,  then,  I  suppose.  Oh, 
about  the  mountain?  Why,  of  course  you're  an.xious. 
Don't  think  I  have  not  beei.  busy.  I  have.  Got  here  by 
special  train.  Cost  me  a  lot  of  money.  But  who  cares? 
It's  worth  it.  I  want  to  hurry  things  up,  and  get  to  Khar- 
tum. What  your  blessed  mountain  is  to  you,  that  is  a 
certain  lady  to  me." 

"Wtat  have  you  found  out?"  I  managed  at  last  to  cut 
short  his  rhapsodies. 

"Why,  not  much,  I'm  bound  to  confess.  But  I've  had 
only  a  few  hours.  Some  one  —  heaven  knows  who  — 
came  here,  it  seems,  with  Arabs  he'd  engaged  heaven 
knows  where,  and  pretended  to  be  my  agent,  empowered 
by  me  to  work  at  the  Mountain  of  the  Golden  Pyramid, 
where  it  was  well  known  I'd  got  tlie  right  to  excavate. 
Well,  the  chap  was  armed  with  credentials,  and  had 
a  contract  signed  by  me,  so  the  authorities  thought  ba 
was  all  right  of  course,  and  let  him  go  on.  This  was  more 
than  a  month  ago.  He  pitched  his  camp  out  by  the 
mountain,  aad  nobody  disturbed  him.  Fact  is,  from 
what  I  hear,  I  don't  believe  the  excavating  men  from  the 
Liverpool  School  of  Archeology  or  whatever  you  call  it, 
thought  much  of  his  chances  of  success.  A  case  of  looking 
for  Captain  Kidd's  treasure!  He  and  his  men  were  exca- 
vating round  the  mountain,  and  he'd  engaged  some  more 
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fellows  from  the  neiKlil>ourliood  to  mako  tlie  worl:  k<> 
faster.  But  a  few  clays  u^:o  —  not  yet  a  week  —  he  dis- 
charged the  lot,  paid  thcin  up  and  sent  them  off  saying 
he'd  abandoned  hope  of  finding  any  entrance  to  an  alleged 
tomb.  The  Arabs  departed  by  train ;  but  the  fellows  from 
hereabouts  gossiped  a  bit,  it  seemed,  and  the  story  was 
started  thot  they'd  been  got  rid  of  because  the  Boss  had 
hit  on  something,  and  wanted  to  be  left  to  himself. 

"You  haven't  told  us  yet  the  name  of  the  man,"  An- 
thony reminded  him. 

"By  Jove,  no  more  I  haven't!  I'm  so  excited  about 
everything.  Y'nu  won't  know  it,  but  Borrow  will.  Col- 
onel Corkran." 

Anthony  gave  me  a  look.  "I  do  know  the  name,"  he 
said.     "It's  the  man  of  niy  dream." 

"The  man  of  your  dream?  Corkran  a  dreamf" 
"K  dream  which  has  kept  repeating  itself  until  I  grew 
superstitious  about  it.  A  red-faced  man  with  a  purplish 
sort  of  moustache,  I  saw  coming  between  you  ond  us,  or 
looking  at  me  out  of  a  dark  recess,  something  like  a  deep 
doorway.  Borrow  said  when  I  told  him,  I  was  describing 
your  man,  Corkran,  whose  place  he  took  on  your  yacht 
Candace." 

"Well,  I'm  hanged!  If  that's  not  the  rummiest  go!  I 
only  hope  he's  no;  in  that  recess  or  deep  doorway  now,  if  it 
leads  into  your  mountain.  You  remember,  Borrow,  my  tell- 
ing you  he'd  been  alone  for  a  while  in  the  sitting-room  I  use 
as  an  office  at  the  Semiramis  Hotel,  and  had  liad  a  good 
chance  »»  he  wanted  to  browse  among  my  papers?  Well,  I 
didn't  mention  this  to  you  at  the  time,  but  an  unsigned  con- 
tract with  you  for  your  services,  in  return  for  all  my  rights  in 
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the  Mounlnin  of  the  Golden  Pyramid,  wa«  lying  on  thedctik. 
(As  for  the  contract  he's  been  Hhowing  here,  it  could  only 
have  been  for  the  trip;  but  it  showed  him  to  be  my  agent 
right  enough.)  And  there  were  two  confidential  letleri, 
f)n  my  desk:  one  from  a  maa  I'd  written  to,  an  Egyjitol- 
ogist  chap,  saying  in  liis  opinion  there  might  be  a  tonil>  in 
the  mountain;  the  other,  an  answer,  not  finished,  telling 
him  I  meant  to  run  the  risk,  and  had  secured  the  rights, 
■^'ou  know  how  (juccr  I  thought  it,  Corkran  should  throw 
up  his  job,  which  was  paying  him  pretty  well.'  But  it 
wasn't  my  business,  and  I  was  jolly  glad  to  be  rid  of  him 
as  it  happened.  Well,  here  we  have  the  mystery  ex- 
plained." 

"Not  quite  yet!  I  wish  we  had,"  I  said,  thinking  of  the 
sly  old  poacher  on  our  i)reserves,  who  had  perhaps  by  this 
time  skimmed  the  cream  off  the  secret.  It  was  ea-sy  to 
guesB  why  he  had  sent  away  his  workers  if,  indeed,  he  had 
imagined  himself  on  the  eve  of  a  discovery,  llijiits  to  dig 
are  given  on  the  understanding  that  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment shall  have  half  of  anything  found,  worth  the  taking. 
Corkran's  scheming  to  be  alone  must  mean  that  he  intended 
annexing  what  treasure  he  could  carry  off,  and  then  getting 
out  of  the  bad  business.  Already  six  days  had  passed  since 
the  Arabs  and  Nubians  had  left  him  alone  in  his  camj);  and 
though  it  was  lucky  that  we  had  learned  what  was  going  on, 
it  might  be  too  late  to  profit  by  the  information.  Even  if 
we  caught  Corkran  red-handed,  he  might  have  hidden  his 
.spoil  where  none  but  he,  or  some  messenger,  could  ever 
find  it. 

"  You'll  go  out  with  us  to  the  mountain.  Sir  Marcus?  "  I 
went  on.     "We'll  be  ready  to  start " 
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Hut  Sir  Marcus  hud  saddcnly  become  denf.  lie  had 
turned  as  if  to  gaze  after  the  lon«  ago  departed  Iruin. 
Instead  of  answering  me,  he  was  staljting  off  lowurd  a 
group  of  people  at  tlie  fur  end  of  the  platform:  thn-e  ladies 
and  two  men  in  kliuki.  For  a  sc<  ond  I  felt  nn  impulse  of 
indignation.  Cheek  of  him  to  march  away  like  that,  not 
caring  nmch  that  we  had  been  robbed,  largely  through  his 
carelessness,  and  by  one  of  his  own  men! 

But  the  indignation  turned  to  surprise,  sheer  incredulous 
amazement.  I  glanced  at  Anthony  to  learn  whether  ho 
had  seen;  but  he  was  beckoning  the  old  wise  man  of  the 
desert.  "Fcnton,"  said  I,  "it  .seems  we  weren't  the  only 
passengers  to  get  off  here.  There  are  three  people  we 
know,  talking  to  two  we  don't." 

Anthony  looked.  "  Great  Scott ! "  said  he.  And  in  an- 
other instant  we  were  following  Sir  Marcus  hastily  along 
the  platform  to  greet  —  or  scold  (we  weren't  sure  which  it 
ouglil  to  be)  the  big  hat  led,  green- veiled,  klmki-dres.sed 
but  ea.sily  recognised  figures  of  Brigit  O'Brien,  Monny 
Gilder,  and  Mrs.  East. 

"We  couldn't  help  it,"  Monny  cried  in  self-defence 
to  Anthony,  before  he  had  time  to  reach  the  group.  "  We 
knew  you  wouldn't  let  us  come,  so  we  nune  —  because 
v/e  had  to  be  in  this  with  you.  Even  Biddy  wanted 
to  — and  she's  so  wise.  As  for  Aunt  Clara,  I  believt 
she'd  have  started  without  us,  if  we  hadn't  been  wild  for 
the  journey.     So  you  see  how  it  was . ' ' 

We  did  see.  And  we  couldn't  help  rejoicing  in  their 
pluck,  as  well  as  in  the  sight  of  them,  though  it  was  all 
against  our  common  sense. 

"  We've  ordered  our  own  camels,  and  a  tent,  and  things 
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to  cat  and  drink,  so  we  shan't  be  any  bother  to  you," 
Monny  went  on,  as  Anthony  ratlier  gravely  shook  hands, 
his  eager  brows  lifted,  his  eyes  smiling  in  spite  of  himself. 
"We  cou!  ."t  have  done  it,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Slatin 
Pasha.  We  first  went  and  confided  everything  to  him, 
because  we  knew  he  loved  adventures  and  would  be  sure 
to  sympathize.  These  gentlemen  from  the  camp  are  his 
friends,  and  they've  organized  our  little  expedition  at  his 
request.  More  than  one  person  can  use  the  telegraph, 
you  know!  And  ol  ,  won't  it  be  lovely  going  with  you  out 
into  the  desert!" 


It  was  not  yet  evening  when  we  set  forth;  but  it  was  the 
birth  of  another  day  wnen  we  arrived  within  sight  of 
Corkran's  camp.  The  tents  glimmered  pale  in  the  light 
which  comes  up  out  of  the  desert  before  dawn,  as  light 
rises  from  the  sea;  and  so  deep  was  the  stillness  that  it 
might  have  been  a  ghost  camp.  There  was  not  even  the 
howling  of  a  dog;  and  this  silence  was  more  eerie  than  the 
silence  of  sleep  in  a  lonely  place;  because  of  the  tale  a 
erandson  of  Asmack's  had  brought  to  the  village.  He  was 
one  o'  the  Nubian  men  Corkran  had  engaged  to  help  his 
Arab  workmen  from  the  north;  and  when  the  whole  gang 
had  been  discharged  he,  suspecting  that  some  secret  thing 
was  on  foot,  hid  in  the  desert-scrub  that  he  might  return 
by  night  to  spy.  He  had  wished  his  brothers  to  stay  with 
him,  but  they,  fearing  the  djinns  who  haunt  the  mountain 
and  have  power  at  night,  refused,  and  begged  him  to  come 
away  lest  he  be  struck  by  a  terrible  death.  The  legend 
was  that  Queen  Candace,  the  queen  who  ordered  the  mak- 
ing of  the  tomb  —  had  been  a  witch.     WTien  she  died,  by 
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her  magic  arts  learaed  from  the  lost  Book  of  Thotli,  she 
had  turned  a!!  :'  om  sware  of  the  tomb's  existence,  into 
djinns,  to  gu:  ij  the  storoi  -i nelling  of  her  soul.  Even  the 
great  men  c'  iiie  court  who  by  her  wish  hid  in  the 
mountain  hci  LiJy  :m<i  jewels  and  treasure,  became 
djinns  the  moment  they  had  closed  and  concealed  the 
entrance  to  the  tomb.  They  could  never  impart  the 
secret  to  mortals;  and  because  of  tlie  knowledge  which 
burned  within  their  liearts,  and  the  anguisli  of  being  parted 
forever  from  those  they  loved,  the  tortured  spirits  in 
prison  grew  malevolent.  While  the  sun  (still  wor- 
shii)i)ed  by  them  as  Ra)  was  above  the  horizon  they  had 
no  power  over  men,  but  the  moment  that  Ra  "died  his 
red  death"  the  djinns  could  destroy  those  who  ventured 
within  such  distance  of  the  mountain  as  its  shadow  might 
reach:  and  if  any  man  ventured  nearer  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  he  heard  the  wailing  of  the  spirits.  Camp  had 
been  pitched  beyond  the  shadow's  furthest  reach ;  but  the 
night  after  the  workmen  were  discharged,  Asmack's  one 
brave  grandson  had  been  led  by  curiosity  to  approach 
the  haunted  mountain.  When  he  had  crept  within  the 
trench  most  lately  dug,  he  had  heard  the  wicked  voice  of 
the  djinns  raging  and  quarrelling  together.  There  had 
been  a  threatening  cry  when  they  knew  how  a  man  had 
defied  their  power,  and  the  Nubian  had  escaped  a  fate  too 
horrible  to  put  in  words,  only  by  running,  running,  until 
his  breath  gave  out,  and  the  sun  rose. 

This  story  gave  the  silent  desert  power  even  over 
European  minds,  as  we  came  where  the  small  camp  glim- 
mered, just  outside  the  Shadow's  wicked  circle. 

Not  one  of  Asmack's  men  would  go  with  us  to  the  tent. 
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which  was  evidently  that  of  the  leader.  He  might  be 
lying  there  dead,  struck  by  the  djinns,  they  said,  and  all 
those  who  looked  upon  the  body  would  be  accursed.  The 
tliree  women  would  not  have  gone  to  Corkran's  tent,  even 
had  we  allowed  them  to  do  so;  and  Sir  Marcus,  already  a 
slave,  though  a  willing  one,  stayed  with  his  adored  lady 
and  her  friends,  inside  the  ring  which  the  Nubians  pro- 
ceeded to  make  with  the  camels.  Carrying  a  lighted  lan- 
tern Anthony  and  I  walked  alone  to  the  tent. 

The  flap  was  down,  but  not  fastened,  and  the  canvas 
moved  slightly  as  if  trembling  fingers  tried  to  hold  it  taut. 

"Colonel  Corkran!"  I  called  out,  sharply.  But  there 
was  no  answer. 
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Anthony  lifted  the  flap,  holding  up  the  lantern,  and  we 
both  looked  in. 

No  one  was  there  —  but  the  tent  had  tlio  look  of  recent 
occupation.  It  was  neatly  arranged,  as  the  tent  of  an  old 
soldier  should  be:  but  on  the  table  stood  a  half-used  candle 
stuck  in  a  bottle;  and  beside  it  a  book  lay  open,  face 
downward.  Entering  the  tent  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
glance  at  the  title  of  this  book.  It  was  a  learned  archeo- 
logical  treatise.  Here  and  there  a  paragraph  was  marked, 
and  leaves  dog's-eared.  Three  other  volumes  of  the 
same  sort  were  piled  one  upon  the  other.  Anthony  and  I 
had  read  all  four  during  the  last  few  months,  since  our 
minds  had  concentrated  on  the  subject  of  pyramids  and 
rock  tombs. 

"What  do  you  think  has  become  of  Corkran.'"  I  said 
to  Anthony. 

"I  think  the  djinns  have  got  him,"  he  answered.gravely. 

"You  mean " 

"I  don't  quite  know  what  I  mean.  But  —  he  must 
have  hit  upon  something,  and  then  —  have  been  pre- 
vented from  coming  back." 

"Why  should  he  have  had  such  luck,  after  a  few  weeks' 
work,  an  unscientific  fellow  like  him,  if  the  secret  of  the 
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mountain  has  been  inviolate  for  over  two  thousand 
years?" 

"Wait  and  see  what's  happened  to  hira  before  you  call 
it  'luck,'  Duffer.  But  you  must  remember  that  nobody 
except  Ferlini  and  a  few  superstitious  blacks  ever  believed 
that  the  mountain  had  a  secret.  Incredulity  has  pro- 
tected it.  And  Corkran  had  to  work  like  a  thousand 
devils  if  he  hoped  to  get  hold  of  anything  before  he  was 
found  out.  I  believe  he  has  got  hold  of  something,  and 
—  that  it  then  got  hold  of  him.     But  we  shall  see." 

"Yes,  we  shall  see,"  I  repeated.  "And  before  long  if 
we  too  have  luck." 

"I  hope  it  won't  be  the  same  kind  as  his.  But  come 
along  out  of  this.  We  must  get  to  work  before  sunrise, 
and  try  for  a  result  of  some  sort  before  the  worst  of  the 
heat.  If  he's  found  anything,  we  ought  pretty  quickly  to 
profit  by  his  weeks  of  frantic  labour.  That,  maybe,  will 
be  our  revenge." 

We  had  to  tell  the  party  what  we  had  found  in  the  tent, 
and  what  we  meant  to  do  next.  Sir  Marcus  was  now  ex- 
cused by  Mrs.  East;  but  until  summoned  by  us  the  ladie.i 
were  to  remain  where  they  were,  under  shelter  of  the  tent 
which  the  camel-boys  were  getting  into  shape.  When 
exhorted  to  be  patient,  they  received  the  advice  in  sweet 
silence;  but  we  did  not  until  later  attach  much  importance 
to  this  unusual  mood.  Perhaps  at  the  moment  we  were 
too  preoccupied  to  notice  expressions,  even  in  the  eyes  we 
loved  best. 

We  took  with  us  two  men  whom  Asmack  had  provided 
as  diggers,  and  in  five  minutes  we  were  at  the  base  of  the 
little  dark,  conical  mountain  which  for  weeks  had  been 
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tlic  object  of  our  dreams.  Now,  standing  face  to  face  with 
it,  the  ghimour  faded.  The  Mountain  of  the  GoUen 
Pyramid  was  exactly  like  a  dozen  other  tumbled  shape.s  of 
blaeli  rock,  grouped  or  scattered  over  the  dull  clay  desert 
which  many  centuries  ago  had  been  the  fertile  realm  of 
Candace.  Why  should  a  queen  have  selected  it  from 
among  its  lumpish  fellows,  to  do  it  secret  honour.'  But 
Corkran  had  had  faith.  Here  were  traces  of  what  Fenton 
called  his  "frantic  labours." 

A  parallel  trench  had  been  dug  with  the  evident  object 
of  unearthing  a  buried  entrance  into  the  mountain.  Down 
it  went  through  hardened  sand  and  clay,  to  a  depth  of 
eight  or  ten  feet;  and  descending,  we  found  as  we  expected 
to  do,  several  low  tunnels  driven  at  right  angles  toward 
the   mountain   itself.     One   after   another   we   entered, 
crawling  on  hand.s  and  knees,  only  to  come  up  against  a 
solid  wall  of  rock  at  the  end.     Each  of  these  burrovs  rep- 
resented just  so  much   toil  and  disappointment.      But 
Corkran,  whose  undertaking  could  be  justified  even  to  his 
own  mind  only  by  success,  had  not  been  discouraged.  The 
trench  went  round  three  sides  of  the  .nountain,  as  we  soon 
discovered;  and  the  corner  of  the  fourth  fagade  not  having 
yet  been  turned,  it  seemed  a  sign  that  Corkran  had,  as 
Anthony  said,  "hit  upon  something,"  or  thought  that  he 
had  done  so.     Otherwise  he  would  not  have  discharged  his 
men  before  the  fourth  gallery  was  begun.     We  had  started 
from  the  south  because  our  camp  faced  the  long  trench  on 
that  side,  and  it  was  quicker  to  jump  into  it  than  to  walk 
round  and  examine  the  excavations  from  ground-level. 
On  the  east,  the  plan  of  the  work  was  the  same  as  on  the 
south,  except  that  the   tunnels   leading   mountainward 
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were  driven  at  different  distances,  relatively  to  each  other; 
and  each  of  these  also  ended  in  a  ciil  de  aac.  Now  remained 
the  trench  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  which  waa 
the  most  promising  direction  for  a  "find":  and  as  we  turned 
the  corner  which  brought  us  into  this  third  trench  the  sun 
rose,  making  the  sky  blossom  like  the  primrose  fields  of 
heaven. 

On  this  side,  sand  driven  by  the  northerly  wind  which 
never  rests,  had  banked  itself  high  against  the  mountain, 
and  the  excavation  had  been  a  more  serious  task.  There 
were  only  two  tunnels,  and  into  both  sand  had  fallen. 
One  was  nearly  blocked  up,  and  impossible  to  enter  with- 
out reopening;  but  we  took  it  for  granted  hopefully  that 
the  second  had  been  made  later.  This  ran  toward  the 
mountain  with  a  northeasterly  slant;  and  though  it  was 
partly  choked  by  sand,  it  was  possible  to  crawl  in.  An- 
thony insisted  on  going  first.  I  followed,  at  the  pace  of  my 
early  ancestor  the  wor.n,  and  Sir  Marcus  comfortably 
waileil  outside.  He  wanted  to  be  a  pioneer  only  in  Cuan- 
cial  paths;  and  after  all,  this  was  our  mountain  now.  It 
wasn't  worth  his  while  to  be  killed  in  it.  Besides,  us  he 
pointed  out,  if  anything  hapjwned  to  us  there  must  be 
some  one  to  organize  a  rescue,  and  break  the  news  to  the 
laiiios. 

Anthony  had  a  small  electric  torch,  and  I  a  lantern,  but 
going  on  hands  and  knees,  we  could  use  th"  lights  only  now 
and  then.  WTien  we  had  crept  ahead  (descending  always) 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  Anthony  stopped.  "Hullo!"  I 
heard  him  call,  in  a  muffled,  reverberating  voice.  "  Here's 
the  reason  why  Corkran  sent  his  Arabs  away!" 

"What  is  it.'  "  I  yelled,  my  heart  jumping. 
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"The  rock's  been  cut  back,  by  the  hands  of  men." 
"His  men,  perhaps." 
"No,  it  isn't  done  like  that  nowadays.  The  tunnel 
turns  here,  dips  down,  and  goes  on  ilong  this  flat  wall  I 
bet  Corkran  always  kept  ahead  o;  the  men.  ^\T,en  he 
saw  this,  he  discharged  his  workers  —  And  yet,  it  may  be 
nothmg  of  importance  after  all.  Only  a  flat  surface  for 
some  old  wall-inscription  such  as  Romans  and  even  Egyp- 
lian  soldiers  made  constantly,  on  the  march." 

The  rumbling  voice  ceased,  as  Anthony  crawled  round 
Ihe  turn  of  the  passage.  I  followed,  literally  close  o.n  his 
Heels,  the  burrow  descending  like  a  rabbit-hole.  Sua- 
denly  Anthony  stopped  again.  "I've  come  into  a  sort 
of  chamber  Corkran's  scooped  out,"  I  heard  him  say. 
"It's  high  enough  to  sit  up  in  —  no,  to  stand  up  in.  This 
IS  the  end  of  the  pas.sage,  I  think.     By  Jove,  look  out ! " 

He  had  disappeared  in  the  darkness  behind  a  higher 
arcli  in  the  roof  of  the  gallery.  As  he  cried  out,  I  slipped 
through  after  liim,  slid  down  a  steep,  abrupt  slope,  and 
by  the  hght  of  my  agitated  lantern  saw  Anthony  standing 
waist-deep  in  a  well-like  hole,  into  which  he  had  evidently 
stumbled. 

"Let  me  give  you  a  hand  up,"  I  said. 
^^  "No  thank  you,"  he  answered,  in  a  tense,  excited  voice. 
"  This  is  where  I  want  to  be.     Look ! " 

I  looked  and  saw,  at  the  bottom  of  the  seooped-out  hole, 
a  crevice  in  the  flat  wall  of  rock  which  we  l.;ul  been  follow- 
ing down  the  passage,  after  its  t-'.rn  from  Iho  right  angle 
way  to  creep  along  the  mountainside.  Out  of  this  crevice 
protruded  a  large  iron  crowbar,  apparently  jammed  into 
place,  the  first  tool  we  had  seen  anywhere. 
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The  chamber  in  which  I  stootl,  was  littered  and  piled  up 
with  hard  masses  of  earth  which  had  been  thrown  out  of 
tlic  liole;  and  on  the  rough  floor  of  the  hitter  I  stepped  on 
tlic  spade  whidi  had  done  the  work.  It  nearly  turned  my 
ankle  as  I  jumped  on  to  it,  but  I  hardly  felt  the  pain. 
Torch  and  lantern  showed  clearly  tliat  the  crevice  in  the 
wall  was  not  a  natural  crack,  but  a  man-made  opening. 
It  was  as  if  a  slab  of  rock  fitted  roughly  into  grooves  had 
first  been  lifted,  and  had  then  fallen  heavily  on  to  the 
crowbar, 

I  set  the  lantern  on  the  earthy  floor  and  its  yellow  light 
streamed  through  the  crack,  whence  the  crowbar  pro- 
truded like  a  black  pipe  in  a  uegro's  mouth.  It  wa:i  all 
darkness  on  the  other  side;  from  behind  the  screen  of 
rock,  set  in  its  deep  grooves,  came  the  strangest  sound  I 
ever  heard,  or  shall  ever  hear.  It  was  a  voice,  groaning, 
yet  it  was  not  like  a  human  voice.  The  horrid  idea 
jumped  into  my  head  that  it  was  the  howl  of  an  evil  spirit 
sitting  in  a  dead  man's  skull. 

"  He's  alive  then, "  exclaimed  Anthony,  pale  in  the  sickly 
light.  "Is  that  you,  Corkran?  "  he  called.  The  only  an- 
swer was  another  groan. 

"I  see  the  whole  business  now,  don't  you?"  Fenton 
said.  "This  passage  is  very  steep.  Already  it  was  far 
under  ground-level,  before  we  got  to  the  cutting  on  tlie 
mountain  wall,  and  it  must  have  been  under  ground-level 
for  many  centuries.  They  dug  deep  down,  to  make  the 
tomb,  and  then  covered  up  the  entrance  with  earth. 
When  Corkran  got  to  his  portcullis,  he  thought  he'd 
reached  the  reward  of  his  labours.  Well  —  so  he  had  — 
the  punishment.     Here's  the  heap  of  stone  he  used  as  a 
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fulcrum  for  his  Sever.  The  heap  tumbled  when  he  was 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  slab  of  rock  cumc  down  to  trap 
him.  We'll  have  to  build  up  his  fulcrum  again,  before 
we  can  do  anytliing  ourselves." 

Together  wo  fo-ced  tlie  flat  end  of  the  crowbar  into  the 
crevice,  pressed  a  piece  of  roc^k  under  it,  and  exerted  all  our 
.strength.  The  slab  moved  ui)ward  an  inch  or  two,  gra- 
ting in  its  rough  grooves.  The  crack,  no  higher  than  the 
diameter  of  the  crowbar  plus  a  stone  or  two,  when  we  saw 
it  first,  was  now  twice  its  original  height.  In  went  an- 
other stone,  and  so  on.  We  worked  like  demons  in  hell, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  almost  as  hot  and  breathless.  Yet 
we  could  breathe.  Whether  all  the  air  we  got  came 
through  the  long  twisting  passage  Corkran  had  made,  or 
whether  there  were  ventilation  from  the  other  side  of  the 
rock-curtain  —  some  opening  in  an  unseen  cave  — we 
could  not  tell.  All  we  knew  was  that  the  mountain  had  ii 
secret,  and  that  the  man  who  had  tried  to  rob  us  of  our 
rights  to  it,  w  as  caught  in  the  trap  of  the  djinns. 

Our  "  rights  '  How  fragile  as  spider-webs,  how  ahnost 
laughable  they  seemed  down  here!  Rights  we  had  bar- 
gained for  with  men,  which  they,  not  owning  them,  had 
gravely  given!  I  suddenly  realized,  and  I  think  Anthony 
realized,  as  sweating  and  .silent  we  piled  up  the  fulcrum  of 
stones  thrown  down  by  the  djinns,  that  they  alone,  or  the 
sleeping  queen  they  guarded,  had  "rights"  in  this  hidden 
place. 

When  we  had  raised  the  slab  to  a  height  of  about  two 
feet  ii  its  grooves,  and  had  made  sure  that  the  stones  held 
it  firmly  in  place,  we  told  each  other  that  it  was  time  to 
cross  the  threshold.     The  rock-door  was  scarcely  more 
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than  a  yard  in  width,  and  we  crawled  through  in  single 
file,  Anthony  going  ahead  as  licforc,  with  his  torch.  I 
passed  my  lantern  in  after  him,  and  then  followed.  A.s  I 
crept  througli  llie  narrow  aperture  I  was  consciou.<i  among 
oUier  eniotioiLs,  of  \ague  disappointment.  "If  this  is 
the  way  to  a  tomb,  and  the  only  way,  there  can't  Ims  any- 
thing very  fine  to  di.scovcr,"  I  said  to  myself.  "Why,  the 
entrance  isn't  big  enough  to  let  in  a  decent-sized  sar- 
cophagus." 

"It's  the  man  of  my  dreams  all  right,  and  he's  lying 
close  to  a  deep-sot  doorway,  like  the  one  where  I've  seen 
him  often.  I  told  you  so!"  Anthony  was  saying  in  quite 
a  commonplace  voice,  as  I  picked  myself  up,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rock-screen. 

We  were  ■  •  small  chamber  more  roughly  hewn,  "ind 
not  so  large  as  the  in  iicr  .sanctuary  of  Abu  Simbcl,  which  I 
had  such  good  cause  to  remember.  Exactly  ojjposite  the 
entrance  by  which  we  had  come  in  was  ■ —  as  Anthony  had 
said  —  a  door,  deeply  set  in  the  rock  —  a  door  of  the  same 
type  as  that  through  which  we  had  passed;  and  in  the 
shadow  of  the  overhanging  arch  lay  the  licavy  figure  of 
Colonel  Corkran,  dres.scd  in  khaki. 

His  eyes  were  open,  but  he  did  not  stir  as  we  bent  over 
him.  Only  his  lips  moved  sliglitly,  as  if  he  were  making  a 
grimace. 

"He's  trying  to  ask  for  something  to  eat  or  drink,"  said 
Fenton.  "  What  a  confounded  fool  I  am  I  • —  I've  noth- 
ing, not  even  a  flask.     Have  you.'  " 

"No.  I'll  go  back  at  once  and  get  something,"  I  an- 
swered. Strange,  but  I  was  not  in  the  least  angry  with 
Corkran,  whom  I  had  been  execrating.     Perhaps  this  was 
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partly  because  the  inipresson  that  the  djinns  had  sole  rights 
here  vas  growing  stronger  every  iiioiiiciit.  We  were  all  in- 
terlopers, usurpers. 

Without  stoi)ping  for  more  words,  !  turned  my  bat:k  to 
the  secret  slill  unsolved.  To  my  surprise,  however,  I  saw 
a  light  stronger  than  our  own  shining  outside  the  parUy 
raised  screen  of  rock.  Getting  on  my  knees  to  crawl  out, 
my  face  almost  met  llie  face  of  Monny  Gilder,  about  to 
crawl  in.  Involuntarily  I  gave  way,  and  in  she  crept  like 
a  big  baby,  Hiddy  coming  after.  Then  wo  laughed,  though 
I  had  seldom  felt  less  like  laughing.  And  the  echo  of  our 
laughter  was  as  if  the  spirits  laughed,  behind  our  bucks. 

"  We  never  promUid  we  wouldn't  come,"  Monny  hastily 
began,  before  Anthony  could  .speak.  "We  just  kept  still. 
And  Sir  Mar,  us  thought  you  wouldn't  nmch  mind,  be- 
cause the  two  nicest  Nubians  brought  us  quite  safely. 
Oh,  isn't  it  wonderful?  And  to  be  here  when  you  open 
that  door!  But  —  why,  it  ianl  one  of  our  men  with  you. 
It's  — it's  the  thief!" 

"Don't  call  him  names  now,  dearest,"  Urigit  begged. 
"Poor  wretch!  He  looks  nearly  dead.  What  a  good 
thing  we  brought  the  biscuits  and  brandy." 

"  I  was  going  for  some,"  I  said.  Not  only  had  I  got  to 
my  feet  again,  but  had  helped  Biddy  to  hers,  and  An- 
thony had  snatched  his  tall  Monny  up.  as  if  she  had  been  a 
bundle  of  thistle-down.  The  Angels!  It  would  never 
have  done  to  tell  them  how  glad  we  were  that  they  had  dis- 
obeyed us.  It  was  Providence,  apparently,  not  Marcus 
Lark,  who  had  sent  them  to  the  rescue. 

"We  thought  perhaps  if  you  found  anything  interesting 
you'd  want  to  stay  with  it  a  long  time,"  explained  Monny. 
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"That'.s  why  we  lir(m(;lit  yuu  food  und  drink.  It  it  a  good 
thiuK  wo  c'luiic,  itii'l  it?" 

I'Vtiloii  uiid  I  did  not  answer.  Instead,  we  occupied 
oursvlvcs  witli  minislerin);  tu  llic  enemy:  a  few  bits  of 
(Ttinildcd  biM-uit,  u  few  drops  of  brandy  to  moisten  them. 
He  iiiiimlded  and  swallowed  and  choked;  and  slowly  the 
vcinou;!  red  came  buck  to  the  flubby  gray  checks,  with  their 
I>rickleK  of  sprouting  board. 

"It'.t  fresh  air  he  needs  now,"  soid  Anthony.  "He 
won't  die  from  two  or  three  days'  fasting,  not  he!  And  it 
can't  be  more,  for  it  would  have  taken  him  days  and  nights 
of  hard  work  to  get  here,  after  his  men  were  sent  off. 
Jove,  I  believe  it's  more  funk  than  anything  else,  that's 
laid  him  low.  Thought  he  was  done  for,  und  all  that. 
Look,  tliere's  his  cundle-lantern  upset  on  the  floor.  It 
couldn't  have  been  very  guy  for  him  when  the  light  went 
out.  Lend  a  hand,  Duffer,  and  we'll  gi\o  him  to  the 
Nubians  the  girls  ha\'e  brought.  They'll  carry  him  to  his 
own  tent.  He  never  got  as  fur  in  as  the  second  door  here, 
eo  we  needn't  search  him.    Otherwise  I  would,  like  a  shot." 

Yes,  it  wa.s  Something  higher  than  a  mere  financier  who 
sent  the  girls  to  us  in  the  antechamber  of  the  secret.  We 
could  not,  for  their  own  sakcs,  have  risked  bringing  them. 
But  here  they  were,  and  we  should  always  have  this  mem- 
ory together,  we  told  ourselves,  though  we  did  not  tell  the 
disobedient  ones.  That  would  have  been  a  bad  precedent. 
What  there  was  to  see,  they  would  see  with  us.  And  even 
the  djinns  could  not  work  harm  to  Angels. 

^Ve  went  out  and  collected  more  stones  with  which  to 
prop  up  the  second  screen  of  rock,  which  was  not  so  thick 
as  the  first,  and  used  Corkran's  spade  to  hold  it  up  at  last. 
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Beyond,  was  nnollicr  r.mt,'hly  luwii  (hanilxr,  unci  al  th.- 
far  end,  set  in  a  ciirionsly  litt,-,l  fraino  of  h.mkI.  a  wmnkii 
d(K)r.  l(K.kinf,'  almost  us  new  as  IIkiumIi  it  hud  li.'tn  iim«U- 
yostonlay.  Antliciny  lla^licd  his  ilcdi,-  |„rih  over  il,  and 
we  .saw  the  grain  of  deal.  'Ihi-n-  was  a  bronze  I<k  k,  an<l  a 
lateh  of  strange,  eriKlc  workmanship  which  Monny  touched 
deprecalingly.  "May  1?"  she  half  whispered.  For  lo 
her  al.so  the  phiee  was  hannled.  She  seemed  to  a.sk  |xt- 
mi.s.slon  of  spirits  rather  than  of  lier  lover.  Hut  the  latch 
did  not  move. 

"It  would  be  sacrilege  to  break  the  lock,"  .she  suid. 
"What  shall  you  do.'" 

"'lake  the  door  otT  its  supiwrts.  they're  not  hijiges," 
Fenton  answered,  in  the  queer  low  tone  which  somehow 
we  all  instincti^■<•ly  adopted.  "We've  got  one  or  two  im- 
plements  may  help  lo  do  the  trick." 

He  worked  cautiously,  even  tenderly  for  this  queen's 
secret  was  our  secret  in  the  finding,  even  if  the  right  lo  it 
was  in  the  keeping  of  tlic  djinns.  Monny  held  my  hnli  rn, 
and  it  was  a  good  half  hour  before  .\ntliony  and  I  logetlier 
could  carefully  lift  the  deal  docir,  unbroken,  from  its  place. 
:'MI1  Monny  held  the  lantern,  and  at  the  threshold  of  a 
'1  rl,  seen  room  beyond,  we  all  drew  bsick.  for  on  the 
sanderi  floor  were  footprints.  To  them  the  girl  pointed, 
her  eyes  turning  to  .\nthony's  face,  a.s  if  to  ask;  "How 
can  it  be  that  any  one  came  in,  when  the  dcMir  was  locked, 
and  there  was  that  screen  of  rock  to  raise.'" 

But  as  WQ  looked,  over  one  another's  shoulders,  we 
realised  that  the  prints  were  not  made  by  modem  boots. 
They  were  the  marks  of  sandids;  and  they  went  across  the 
floor  to  a  thing  that  glittered  in  the  middle  of  the  room  — 
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a  vague  shape  like  a  draped  coffin,  with  something  high 
and  pointed  on  top :  crossed  to  a  glittering  table  on  which  a 
ray  from  the  lantern  revealed  offerings  to  the  dead:  a  loaf; 
a  roasted  duck,  its  wings  neatly  tied  with  string:  cakes  and 
fruit,  all  dried  and  blackened,  but  perfect  in  form:  and  a 
saucer  of  incense,  from  which  a  little  ash  had  fallen  from 
a  ghostly  pastille  onto  the  table.  There  the  sandalled  feet 
had  paused,  while  the  incense  caught  a  spark,  and  mov- 
ing on,  had  walked  straight  to  the  door. 

A  faint  fragrance  from  perfume  jars  came  to  our  nos- 
trils: a  strange,  subtle  fragrance  still,  though  most  of  its 
sweetness  had  gone,  leaving  more  marked  the  smell  of  fat 
which  had  held  the  perfume  all  these  years,  while  civiliza- 
tions grew  up  and  perished.  The  man  who  had  Ut  the 
incense  and  locked  the  door  seemed  to  have  hurried  back 
from  —  who  knew  where?  —  to  stand  behind  us,  saying 
"I  forbid  you  entrance,  in  the  name  of  the  ancient  gods!" 
We  could  not  see  him,  nor  hear  his  voice;  but  we  could  feel 
that  he  was  there,  and  sometliing  in  us  revolted  against 
the  ruthlessness  of  disobeying,  of  forcing  our  way  into  the 
room  in  spite  of  him,  to  crush  his  footprints  with  ours. 

"Why  does  the  sand  glitter  so?"  Monny  asked. 
"Everything  glitters!  Everything  looks  as  if  it  were 
made  of  gold." 

"The  Mountain  of  the  Golden  Pyramid,"  Biddy  mur- 
mured. 

"Go  in  first,  you  two,  and  bless  the  place,"  I  said,  my 
heart  wildly  beating.  , 

They  obeyed  for  once,  moving  delicately  as  if  to  music 
which  ears  of  men  were  not  fine  enough  to  hear.  They 
went  hand  in  hand:  and  as  Monny  in  her  straight,  pale- 
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tinted  dress,  held  up  the  lantern,  I  thought  of  the  Wise 
\'irgin.  When  this  roo;.  had  list  been  lighted,  the  par- 
able of  the  Virgins  of  the  Lamps  was  yet  unspoken. 

"It  IS  not  sand,"  said  Monny,  gasping  a  little  in  the 
heavy  air.  "It  is  sprinkled  gold  dust.  Now  it  is  on  the 
soles  of  our  feet.     It  shines  —  it  shines ! " 

Anthony  and  I  followed,  still  with  that  curious  sense  of 
hesitation,  as  if  we  ought  to  apologize  to  some  one.  The 
room  of  the  dead  was  very  close,  and  we  drew  our  breath 
with  difficulty  for  a  moment.  But  the  discomfort  pa.ss-d 
Mechanically  we  avoided  the  footmarks  printed  in  gold 
-  avoided  them  as  if  they  had  been  covered  by  invisible 
feet. 

Monny  was  right.  Everything  was  gold -and  it 
shone  -  It  shone.  Dust  from  the  terrible  mmes  of  Nub 
whence  the  convict-miners  never  returned,  lay  thickly 
scattered  over  the  rock-floor.  The  walls  of  rock  were  plas- 
tered with  gold  leaf,  as  high  as  the  low  ceiling:  and  upon 
the  ceiling  itself,  on  a  background  of  deep  blue  colour,  was 
traced  in  gold  the  form  of  Nftt,  goddess  of  xNight,  her  long 
arms  outspread  across  an  azure  sky  of  golden  stars. 

The  table  of  offerings  was  decorated  with  gold  in  bar- 
baric patterns,  and  the  saucer  which  held  the  burnt  pas- 
tille of  incense  was  of  gold,  crudely  designed,  but  beautiful 
Cloth  of  gold,  soft  as  old  linen,  draped  a  coffin  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  hid  the  conical  object  on  the  coffin's  lid 
On  a  sudden  half  savage  impulse  I  lifted  the  covering,  with 
a  pang  of  fear  lest  the  fabric  should  drop  to  piaaes.  But 
it  did  not.  Its  limp,  yet  heavy  folds  feU  acroM  mj  feet, 
as  I  stood  looking  at  the  wonderful  thing  it  had  ooBoaaled! 
There  was  no  sarcophagus  of  stone.    The  doors  lewliiig 
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to  the  rock-tomb  were  not  large  enough  to  have  admitted 
one.  Instead,  there  was  an  extraordinarily  high,  narrow 
cofEn  or  mummy-case,  richly  gilded,  and  decorated  with 
intricate  designs  different  from  any  I  had  seen  in  the 
museum  at  Cairo.  The  top  of  the  case  represented  the 
figure  of  a  woman,  with  a  smiling  golden  face,  painted  lips 
and  hair.  But  the  strangeness  and  wonder  were  under  the 
long  eyelids,  and  in  the  woman's  hands.  The  slanting 
eyes  had  each  an  immense  cabuchon  emerald  for  its  iris, 
set  round  with  brilliant  stones  like  diamonds,  curiously 
cut.  And  the  carved,  gilded  hands  of  wood,  with  realistic 
fingers  wearing  rings,  were  clasped  round  a  pyramid  of  gold. 
This  it  was  which  had  betrayed  its  conical  shape  through 
the  drapery  of  gold  cloth. 

The  opening  in  the  miniature  pyramid  was  not  con- 
cealed. There  was  a  little  door,  guarded  by  a  tiny  golden 
sphinx;  and  on  the  neck  of  the  sphinx,  suspended  by  a 
delicate  chain,  was  a  bell. 

"It  is  to  call  the  spirit  of  the  queen,  if  a  profane  touch 
should  violate  her  tomb,"  Fenton  said,  dreamily.  He  was 
beginning  to  look  like  a  man  hypnotized.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  dose  air,  with  its  lingering  perfume  of  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Perhaps  it  was  something  el -3,  more  subtile; 
something  else  that  we  could  all  feel,  as  one  feels  the  touch 
of  a  living  hand  that  moves  under  a  cloak. 

No  one  spoke  for  an  instant.  I  think  we  half  expected 
the  bell  to  ring.  Then  Fenton  said:  "Monny,  you  and 
Mrs.  O'Brien  must  choose  which  is  to  have  the  privilege 
of  finding  out  the  secret  of  the  golden  pyramid.  The 
Duffer  and  I  want  it  to  be  one  of  you." 

"Oh  no,  not  I!"  cried  Monny,  almost  angrily. 
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"Nor  I,"  Biddy  firmly  echoed. 

"Duffer,    the    papers    were    yours.     Will    you " 

Anthony  began. 

"No  — I  — It  was  your  faith  in  the  mouutain  that 
brought  us  to  it,"  I  reminded  him.     "It  ought   to  be 

you " 

"If  —  if  it  ought  to  be  anyone  of  us,"  Monny  broke  in, 
with  a  little  breathless  catch  in  her  voice. 

"If  — But  what  do  you  mean?"  Anthony  turned  an 
odd,  startled  look  upon  the  girl. 

"I  — hardly  know  what  I  mean.  Only  —  I  couldn't 
touch  anything  here.  They  are  —  hers.  They've  been 
hers  for  two  thousand  and  two  hundred  years.  I  never 
thought  I  should  feel  like  this.  I'd  rather  drop  dead,  this 
minute,  than  try  to  take  that  little  pyramid  out  of  those 
golden  hands.  They've  clasped  it  so  long!  She  wanted  so 
much  to  keep  the  secret.  Anthony  —  this  is  the  strong- 
est feeling  that  ever  came  into  my  heart  —  except  love 
for  you.  this  feeling  that  — we  have  no  right— that  it 
would  be  monstrous  to  rob  —  this  queen." 
"It  wouldn't   be   robbing,"  Anthony  said,   heavily. 

"we  have  the  right " 

"Oh,  I  wonder*"  Biddy  whispered. 
"What  would  become  of  museums  if  everybody  felt 
as  you  suddenly  feel  —  or  think  you  feel?"  Fenton  went 
on.    "If  it  were  wrong  to  open  tombs,  the  best  men  in 

Egypt " 

"Not  wrong,  perhaps,"  Monny  explained,  "but  —  oh, 
I'm  sure  you  understand.  I'm  sure  in  your  hearts  you 
both  —  you  men  —  feel  just  as  we  do  now  we're  in  this 
wonderful  secret  place.   That  something  forbids  —  I  don't 
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know  whether  it's  something  in  ourselves  or  outside,  but 
it's  here.  It  says  "No;  whatever  others  do,  you  cannot 
do  this  thing."  If  you  didn't  feel  it,  you  would  have 
taken  the  pyramid  out  of  those  poor  hands,  and  tried  to 
tear  o£f  the  rings,  and  open  the  cofiBn  itself,  to  get  at  the 
mummy.  But  you  haven't  —  either  of  you.  You  don't 
want  „o  do  it.  You  can't!  I  dare  one  of  you  to  tell  me 
it's  only  for  Biddy  and  me  that  you've  kept  your  hands 
off." 

"We've  come  a  long  way,  and  have  done  a  good  deal  to 
find  this  secret  that  we  expected  Egypt  to  give  us,"  I  said, 
dully,  instead  of  answering  her  challenge. 

Monny  had  no  argument  for  me.  She  turned  to  An- 
thony. 

"The  secret  you  ejEpected  Egypt  to  give!"  she  echoed. 
"And  hasn't  Egypt  given  you  a  secret?" 

"Yes,"  said  Anthony,  "Egypt  has  given  us  a  secret: 
the  greatest  secret  of  all.     But " 

"  Is  there  a  '  but'?  I  wonder  if  that  isn't  the  only  secret 
which  one  can  open  and  learn  by  heart,  without  breaking 
the  charm?"  Biddy  seemed  to  be  speaking  to  herself, 
but  we  heard.  "The  secret  of  love  goes  on  forever  being 
a  secret,  doesn't  it,  the  more  you  find  out  about  it,  just  as 
the  world  and  its  beauty  grows  greater  and  more  wonder- 
ful the  higher  you  climb  up  a  mountain?  But  other 
secrets!  —  You  find  them  out,  and  they're  gone,  like  a 
bright  soap  bubble.  Nothing  can  mtsnd  broken  ro- 
mance!" 

"  If  we  didn't  touch  anything  here,  what  a  memory  this 
would  be  to  carry  away!"  Monny  said.  "Don't  you 
remember,    '  ithony,  my  saying  once  how  I    loved  to 
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dream  of  all  the  beautiful  lost  things,  hidden  beneath  the 
sea  and  earth,  never  to  be  found  while  the  wo.  Id  lasts,  and 
stuck  miserably  under  glass  casts?  Vou  said  you  fell 
the  same,  iu  some  moods.     I  love  those  moods!" 

"I  felt  — I  feel  — so  about  things  in  general,"  An- 
thony admitted.  "  It  was  my  romantic  side  you  ai)i)ealed 
to " 

"Have  you  a  better  side?" 

"\o  belter,  but  more  practical.  This  isn't  'things  in 
,fc  neral.'  It's  a  thing  particular,  personal,  and  definite. 
If  we  should  be  quixotic  enough  not  to  take  what  we've 
earned  the  right  to  take,  we  should  be  called  fools.  In- 
stead of  claiming  our  half,  the  Egyptian   government 

would  get  all " 

"Let  it! "  Monny  cried.  "A  government  is  a  big,  cold, 
soulless  —  impersonality !  It  never  could  know  the  thrill 
that's  in  our  blood  this  wonderful  minute  —  or  miss  the 
thrill  if  it  were  destroyed.  Do  you  mind  being  called  a 
fool,  Anthony  —  and  you.  Lord  Ernest?" 

Anthony  was  silent;  but  something  made  me  .speak. 
"I  don't  mind.     You  know,  I've  always  been  a  Duffer." 

"Our  future  largely  depends  on  this,"  Fenton  persisted, 
with  a  conscientious  wish  to  jjersuade  us  —  and  himself. 
"I  believe  it  does!"  Monny  strangely  agreed  with  him. 
•'  What  do  you  mean?  "  Anthony's  voice  was  suddenly 
sharp  with  some  emotion;  which  sounded  more  like  anx- 
iety than  anger.  "Do  you  mean,  that  if  Ernest  Borrow 
and  I  insist  on  our  rights  to  whatever  treasure  is  hidden 
here,  you  and  Mrs.  O'Brien  will  think  less  of  us?  " 

"  Not  less.  Nothing  you  could  do  would  make  us  think 
less,  after  all  that  has  happened  to  us,  together.     But  — 
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could  it  ever  be  as  it  has  been  —  as  beautiful,  as  sweet, 
with  all  the  dearest  kind  of  romance  in  our  thoughts  of 
you?  You  see,  you  hare  the  glory  of  finding  the  secret. 
Queen  Candace  saved  it  for  you.  She  wouldn't  give  it  to 
such  a  man  as  Colonel  Corkran.  She  knew  he  wouldn't 
respect  her.  Maybe  she  hoped  you  would.  I  seem  to 
hear  her  saying  so.  All  this  gold,  and  the  treasure  we 
haven't  seen,  is  hers.  It's  been  hers  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  Why  should  we  steal  it?  We  aren't 
a  horrid,  cold  Government.  It  won't  be  our  fault,  what- 
ever a  Government  may  choose  to  do.  She'll  know  that, 
and  so  shall  we.  Besides,  we  can  beg  to  have  the  tomb 
kept  like  this  for  the  great  shrine  of  Meroe.  Our  mem- 
ory of  this  place  can't  have  the  glamour  torn  away  what- 
ever happens.  Nothing  sordid  will  come  between  it 
and  us,  as  it  would  if  —  why,  after  all,  where's  the  great 
difference  between  opening  the  coffin  of  a  woman  dead 
thousands  of  years  ago,  or  a  few  months?  Supposing 
people  wanted  to  dig  up  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  see  what  had 
been  buried  with  her?  Or  Napoleon?  What  an  outcry 
there'd  be  all  over  the  world.  This  poor  queen  is  defence- 
less, because  her  civilization  is  dead,  too.  Could  you 
force  open  the  lid  of  her  coffin.  Lord  Ernest,  and  take  the 
jewels  off  her  neck?" 

"Just  now,  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't,"  I  confessed  humbly. 

"And  you,  Anthony?  What  if  /  died,  and  asked  to 
have  the  jewels  I  loved  because  you'd  given  them,  put  on 
my  body  to  lie  there  till  eternity,  and " 

"Don't,"  Anthony  cut  her  short.  "There  are  some 
things  I  can't  listen  to  from  you." 

"And  some  things  you  can't  do.    You  may  think  you 
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could,  but  —  Go  and  take  the  golden  pyramid  out  of  those 
golden  hands  if  you  can!" 

"I  shall  not  take  it,"  said  Anthony,  "I  shall  never  take 
it  now.     You  must  know  that." 

"I'm  not  saying  I  shan't  go  on  loving  you  if  you  go 
against  me.     I  shall  love  you  always.     I  can't  help  that. 

But " 

"That's  it:  the  'but'.    Let  it  all  go!    At  least,  we've 
had  the  adventure.     And  we've  got  Ix)ve.     I  don't  want 
the  treasure,  now.     Or  the  secret.     I  give  up  my  part  in 
them  forever." 
"For  me.'" 

"Yes,  for  you.    But  there's  something  more." 
"Another  reason?" 

"I  think  so.  Frankly,  it  isn't  all  for  you.  Only,  you've 
made  me  feel  it.  Without  you,  I  might  have  felt  it  —  but 
too  late.  If  there's  a  drop  of  Jlgyptian  blood  in  my  vein.s 
—  why,  yes,  it  must  be  that,  telling  me  the  same  thing 
that  you  have  told.  This  Egyptian  queen  may  lose  her 
treasure,  and  must  lose  her  secret;  but  it  won't  be  through 
me." 

"And  because  you  wouldn't  steal  them,  she  has  given 
you  the  secret  and  the  treasure,  the  best  of  both,  with  her 
royal  blessing,"  Biddy  said.  "This  i-  what  Ferlini's  papers, 
and  the  legends,  really  meant  for  you  and  Ernest.  Every- 
thing that's  happened,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  our  whole 
lives,  has  been  leading  up  to  the  discovery  of  the  Treasure 
and  the  Secret  that  we  can  take  without  stealing.  Do  you 
know  what  I'm  talking  about?  And  if  you  do,  >vas  it 
worth  coming  so  far  to  find  —  this  treasure  that  I  mean, 
and  this  secret?" 
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"We  know  veiy  well,"  Anthony  said,  "and  you  know 
that  we  realize  it  was  worth  journeying  to  the  end  of  the 
world  for  —  or  into  the  next." 

"Or  into  the  next!"  Monny  echoed.  "Here  we're  on 
the  threshold  of  the  next.  That's  why  the  Queen's  bless- 
ing feels  so  near." 


TFS  END 
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